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FACULTY SUFFERS LOSS 
IN DEATH OF MR. DIEHL 


In Mr. Diehl’s death Rindge has 
lost a dedicated teacher and his 
students a warm, friendly mentor. 





PHILIP H. DIEHL 


Born in Cambridge, April 30, 1907, 
he was an alumnus of St. John’s 
School, C.H.L.S., both Harvard and 
Boston Colleges; from the latter he 
received the degree of M.A., summa 
cum laude, “with highest praise,” 
in 1933. Before coming to Rindge 
he taught for a year in Norwood. 

He was a captain in the U.S. Air 
Force Reserve; was on active duty 
three years in World War II, serv- 
ing as an instructor in arming and 
bombardiering. He did volunteer 
work for the Red Cross; was an 
honorary member of Kiwanis; and 
was reading consultant for the Boy 
Scouts. 

He loved music and played the 
piano with skill and gusto; his col- 
leagues remember him in the role, 
some years ago, of Dick Deadeye 
in the Teachers’ Club production of 
H.M.S. Pinafore, and he has often 
played for school assemblies. Until 
a year ago he guided the Rindge Key 
Club. 

In him scholarship and musical 
ability were combined with practical 
piety, love for boys, sympathy, and 
rollicking humor. He was deeply 
interested in helping boys, especially 
those with difficulty in reading or 
laboring under other handicaps. His 
former students will recall] his con- 
cern for teaching courtesy and good 
character as well as. his’ subject, 
and his warm, affectionate approach 
even in rebuke. 

He was always willing to help, to 
give his time and energy, in what- 
ever capacity. Last year he took over 
the responsibility for the library bul- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


June Honor Roll Lists 163, 
Freshmen Largest With 67 


The final Honor Roll of the 1962-63 season, not compiled 
when the Register published its final issue in June, is included 
in our first issue of the 1963-64 season. The third quarter Honor 
Roll carried the names of 162 students; the fourth quarter the 


names of 163. 


As we go to press the make-up of the first Honor Roll for 
the year 1963-64 is in process. With a little extra effort many 
students can make this coveted honor who would otherwise just 
miss. Let’s give it a good try! 


SENIORS 
Norman C. Sabbey 
John M. Culhane 
Henry Arsenault 
Lawrence Scott 
Michael Manzelli 
Richard E. Blouin 


Robert M. Lencewicz 


David O’Connor 
Lawrence Ciccia 
William Giamas 
Anthony Sarantakis 
Stephen Griffin 
Robert DeFranciseo 
Paul Matulewicz 
Richard Colman 
Frank Silipigni 
Philip Colleran 
John Salvia 
Timothy Ford 
William MeAnirlin 
Thomas Wood 
John Capezzuto 
Richard Bellafiore 
William Goode 
William Jacobs 
William McCarthy 
Joseph Muolo 
David Pinkus 


P.G. 
David Richardson 

JUNIORS 
Arthur LaRocque 
Anthony Costa 
Thomas Doyle 
Charles Bairos 
Joseph Amato 
Philip Heyward 
Richard Colman 
Richard Souza 
William Fennell 
William House 
John Souza 
Thomas Shelvey 
Thomas French 
Thomas Samalis 
Philip Thibodeau 
Carl Swinamer 
Manuel Pina 
Richard Vincenzi 
Edward Watson 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Pet. 


92.0 
87.1 
86.0 
85.0 
83.6 
82.5 
$2.5 
82.0 
$1.5 
81.0 
81.0 
80.0 
79.0 
78.8 
78.5 
17.9 
77.5 
1tfie3) 
77.0 
76.7 
76.0 
75.5 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 


86.1 


90.8 


80.8 
80.0 
79.2 





RINDUE WELCOMES NEW 
TEACHERS 10 FACULTY 


By PAUL ST. GERMAINE 


We bid a hearty welcome to six 
new teachers—five entirely new, and 
one who has been with us part of 
tast year. 

Mr. Warren Ferzoco, a native of 
Hyde Park, graduated from Boston 
Tech and from Northeastern Uni- 
versity. He is teaching Materials of 
industry and Physics in Room 422, 
replacing the late Mr. O’Reilly. 

Mr. Stephen Smalley, from Quincy, 
is a graduate of Quincey High and 
the Massachusetts College of Art. 
He teaches in Room 306, replacing 
Mr. Shea (who retired a year ago). 
His subject is Mechanical Drawing. 

Mr. Edward Conrad, Rindge ’40, 
and a former member of the Cam- 
bridge Fire Department, was born in 
Somerville but has lived in Cam- 
bridge most of his life. He teaches 
Machine I in Room 149, replacing 
Mr. Hawes who retired last year. 

Mr. Philip Natale, born and raised 
in Cambridge, went to Boston Uni- 
versity from C. H. L. S. in 1921, 
majored in drawing, and has taught 
for 33 years in Salem High School. 
He teaches in Room 310. 

Mr. Angelo Kaltsos was with us 
part of last year. Born in Boston, he 
graduated from English High School 
in 748, went to Massachusetts Radio 
School and worked for Raytheon for 
six years. He is in Room 255. 

Mr. Thomas Haley, who has Room 
101, was born and brought up in 
Cambridge. He graduated from C. H. 
L. S. and Boston College, and taught 
for a year at our sister school. He is 
the son of Mr. Haley, who is audio- 
visual coordinator at C. H. L. S. 

We hope that these men _ will 
have a long and pleasant association 
with our school. 


WILLIAM H. MAHONEY 
TEACHER 
FACULTY ADVISER 


SCHOLAR 
GENTLEMAN 


IN MEMORIAM 


PHILIP H. DIEHL 
TEACHER SCHOLAR 
FACULTY ADVISER GENTLEMAN 





MR. MAHONEY, REGISTER 
FACULTY ADVISER, DIES 


Already legendary, our Mr. Ma- 
honey has gone untimely to his re- 
ward, having spent many fruitful 
years at Rindge giving bountifully 
of himself. 





WILLIAM H. MAHONEY 


He was a man of fierce loyalty, 
a teacher of rare understanding, a 
hockey coach of high repute, a firm 
friend, and an adviser and counselor 
of great warmth and deep concern. 
Transcending all these, he was a 
gentleman who, from the outset of 
his teaching career at our school, 
dedicated all his splendid energies 
and great abilities to the devolp- 
ment of Rindge boys. 

It may be safely said, we believe, 
that with the exception of Mr. John 
W. Wood, whom he revered and 
sought to emulate, no one in our 
time while a member of the Rindge 
faculty contributed so much to the 
welfare and progress of Rindge’s 
young men. His contributions were 
impressive in many areas of school 
life and few school affairs escaped 
his attention or lacked his direction. 


Well endowed by nature and tem- 
perament, education, preparation and 
training for the duties he so well 
and ably performed, his work at 
Rindge embraced two generations of 
Rindge boys. 

As an organizer, supervisor and 
administrator he had no peer; and 
this, added to the great love that 
he bore for Rindge, coupled with the 
fiery spirit that was his, insured 
the success of all his undertakings. 

As Faculty Adviser, Faculty Edi- 
tor of the Rindge Register and the 
Year Book, coordinator of all school 
drives and contests, and director of 
all our school’s extra-curricula ac- 
tivities, especially the Senior Prom 
which annually through his efforts 
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The Rindge [Register 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Published periodically by the students of the 
Rindge Technical School 
Established 1891 Reorganized 1915 
The “RINDGE REGISTER” is composed, 
made-up and printed by the students of the 
printing classes in Rindge Technical School. 








“If It Happened At Rindge You'll See It In The Register” 


EDITORIAL STAFE 


Paul L. St. Germaine ’65 
Pedro M. Silva ’65 
Ernest D. Wantman ’65 


Advertising Manager 
Paul M. Chandler ’64 


Assistant Managers 
Richard E. Barrell ’65 
Joseph B. Rice ’65 


Exchange Editors 
Thomas E. Lavoie ’65 
William C. Storti ’65 


Faculty Tech. Advisor 
Mr. Lawrence F. O’Brien ’22 


Faculty Tech. Advisor 
Mr. George McMahon 


Faculty Editorial Advisor 
Mr. Wendell F. Fogg 


Editor 
Francis T. DiPace, Jr. ’64 


Assistants to Editor 
Paul T. Gibson ’64 
Alan E. Gould ’64 
David I. Haloon ’64 
Stephen L. Skolnick ’64 


Sports Editors 
Michael J. Nicoloro ’64 
Edward W. Smith ’64 
William M. Allen ’67 
Lawrence W. Waithe ’66 


Columnists 
Robert H. Burke ’64 
Robert P. Costa ’64 
Ronald A. Fraumeni ’64 
Kenneth Menzies ’64 
Eugene M. Jackson ’65 
Thomas C. Margetston ’65 





To The Freshmen 
By FRANCIS DIPACE 


The newness of high school seems to have worn off and you 
have settled in to a regular schedule of activity. You know where 
your classes are and what is required of you and you are content 
with getting your homework done on time. 

If this is so you have just made your first mistake, for any- 
one who cares about his future should not be at ease until he has 
found out for himself where he is going in life. Of course you 
are saying to yourself that you are only a freshman and have 
plenty of time to decide. Do you? If you can’t answer that ques- 
tion then now is the time to find out the answer. 

For those of you interested in colleges, your Senior year is 
too late to be deciding to what colleges you are going to apply for. 
Most colleges require certain courses be taken in high school, and 
your Senior year is no time to find out that you should have taken 
a certain subject last year or you should not have dropped another. 

How do you go about finding these things out? Those of you 
planning to enter college should find out what is required by the 
college you wish to attend. Those of you in the non-college courses, 
pick up a newspaper some day and look at the help wanted section. 
Imagine yourself four years from now, reading it. What jobs would 
you consider as a possible career? Then see if you are going to 
meet the requirements asked for in the ad. 

Above all do not take it for granted that everything will take 
care of itself, for you are the one who is responsible for your 
future. There will be no one else to blame. 


The Trouble With Education 
By ALAN E. GOULD 


In Russia as in this country children are back in school, but in 
Russia they are starting a ten-month school year with a seven- 
hour, six-day school week. 
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In the United States the high school pupil has a great variety 
of courses to choose from. In Russia all subjects are compulsory 
except the choice of foreign language. In Russia every student 
takes a course in trigonometry, compared with only 8 percent in 
this country. 

In the average fourth-grade class in the United States the 
pupils are reading books with a vocabulary of 1500 words while 
on the same level in Russia the students read books with 10,000 
word vocabularies. On the same given level the Russian student 
is ahead of his American counterpart in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, history and foreign languges, as well as science. 

Needless to say this is an unbearable condition and since 
1958 a battle for higher standards in our educational system has 
been going on. It is far from won; indeed the forces behind it are 
not yet fully mobilized. 

The United States educational system tends to treat each 
pupil as an individual rather than a mind to be cultivated for 
use; this requires much more time and many more teachers than 
the Russian method, and there is now a shortage of both time 
and teachers. Educational television and group teaching are help- 
ing to ease the burden on the already thinly-spread teachers, but 
more teachers must be trained. 

At the present time two ideas are in the offing to improve 
our educational standards. First: establish a national board to 
determine our primary and secondary educational schools. Second: 
that school hours per year be increased. 

America’s lead in the world depends on our citizens being 
educated and able to compete with the rest of the world and to 
do this we need the best possible educational system. The hope 
of the free world rests on the American student of today. 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


The Rindge Register exchanges publications with 93 schools 
in over 40 states and no other high school is selling its paper for 
the small sum that we are. Indeed, many others charge from two 
to five times the amount we charge. 

The fact we are able to do thus is because of the income we 
receive from our advertisers—the life blood of any publication 
such as this. 

Show our advertisers we appreciate their support by asking 
your parents and friends to patronize them and to please mention 
the Register when doing business with these firms. 


Safety On The Road 
By PAUL ST. GERMAINE 


More than half of the automobile accidents which happen in 
the United States every year are caused by teen-age drivers. This 
is proven by statistics, making us look bad, but we can change 
this if we all do our part. Having fun is all right, but not when 
we endanger life and property. There are places provided to test | 
the speed of your hot rod. The public highway is not that place. 

Are teen-age drivers bad drivers? Only you can prove they 
are not. Why not make an effort to prove we are good drivers? 
If all the students reading the Register made an honest try to be 
better drivers think how much good we could do. 


"the bank that 


makes business a 


pleasure” 
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Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
Rindge Holds Open House 


Seventy-five years ago, October: 1, 
1888, there was opened in Cambridge 
a school which was then an educa- 
tional curiosity, an experiment in a 
new form of education. It has been 
copied throughout the country, where- 
ever educational authorities have 
made an effort to keep up with the 
advance of educational principles. 


First known as the Cambridge 
Manual Training School, it even- 
tually became a part of the Cam- 
bridge School system; today it is 
known as the Rindge Technical 
School, in honor of Frederick H. 
Rindge, the Cambridge businessman 
who built it, supported it for some 
years, and then gave it to his native 
city. 

No claim was made that the school 
would teach a trade. It was to he 
and still is a school in which the 
hand, the mind, and the whole per- 
son are educated together. The 
training is broad and practical, cen- 
tering around science, industry, and 
mathematics, and well calculated to 
make the student a good citizen as 
well as a good workman. 

From the start it was necessary 
to guard aginst the impression that 
the school was devoted to manual 
training. This was not true in the 
beginning, and is not true today. 


Academic work is emphasized, and 
practical application makes it more 
interesting. Those who avail them- 
selves of this opportunity prepare 


themselves for success in the world 
of work in some technical positions, 
or to prepare on the secondary level 
for engineering careers. 


Seventy-five years ago the basic 
and unique features of this schooi 
were experimental. Today, no one 
who has observed the trend of in- 
dustrial, social, and scientific prog- 
gress doubts that they are soundly 
conceived to meet today’s needs. 
Rindge graduates have left her class- 
rooms to make their mark in almost 
every phase of education, the clergy, 
science, medicine, industry and the 
arts. 

Over the years Rindge men have 
made reputations in various sports 
and athletic endeavors. The sports 
story of the school carries the names 
of many immortals. 


In celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of 
Rindge the school will hold open 
house Monday and Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 25 and 26. There will be an as- 
sembly of the school on Monday and 
an alumni association dinner on 
Tuesday evening, November 26. 








The Genie 


By FRANCIS DIPACE 


There was an old book in the win- 
dow, an old, tattered one with yel- 
low, ragged pages. The faded letters 
across the cover spelled out the 
words, “Magicians’ Handbook.” It 
was a new addition to the window, 
hardly noticeable among the rest, but 
placed there by the shop’s owner 
for one customer in particular, whom 
he knew would be greatly interested 
in it. 

“Come on, Jerry,” they were call- 
ing from down the block. ‘“We’ll 
never get to the malt shop at this 
rate.” 

' “Go ahead, I want to look at a 
book; I’ll be up later,” he yelled 
back and then disappeared into the 
Epon. “Good morning, Mr. Taylor; 


mind if I look at one of the books 
in the window?” 

“Certainly not; what do you think 
I put it there for? I found it in the 
cellar last night and knew you’d be 
interested in it,’ said a small, wiry 
man, who then returned to the book 
he had been reading. 


“Come on, Jerry,’ said the first 
of the three boys as they entered 
the shop. 


“I told you that I’d see you later 
at the malt shop,” said Jerry. 

“You know we wouldn’t go without 
you. What did you find now; a book 
on how to make money or some- 
thing?” 

“Tt’s probably a book on blowing- 
up high schools,’’ chimed one of the 
other boys. 

“No, better than that. It tells how 
to summon genies that will do what- 
ever you want them too.” replied 
Jerry. 


“Gee!” said the first boy to the 
other two with a grin on his face, 
“maybe if we’re good he’ll give us 
our very own genie.” Then to Jerry, 
“Will you put that foolish book 
down? It’s all right to read that 
trash, but when you start to believe 
it, oh brother!” 

“Wait a minute, Larry,” said the 
third boy, “let him try to make a 
genie appear, and when it doesn’t 
he’ll come with us. Right, Jerry?” 

“Yeah, I guess so,” Jerry said re- 
luctantly. “Let’s see now. Summon- 
ing genies, page 29.” 

Then reading from the book: 

“First you must draw a _ penta- 
gram on the floor. Genies are merely 
people of the fifth dimension who 
are forced into a gap in the space- 
time continuum and remain in a 
state of parallel proximity with our 
own dimension. As long as they re- 
main in this habitat they are sub- 
ject to our will; a pentagram keeps 
them in this contretemps. Now re- 
cite the following words while stand- 
ing inside the pentagram.” 

“Well, here goes: 

Other worlds, other times, 
You hear my will; my will is 


strong. 

Impel you must my command 
fulfill 

And send me one who’ll do my 
will.” 


With that there was a puff of 
smoke. The smoke was orange, and 
green, and gold all at once; and 
through its shadowed mists a face 
appeared. 


“You are my master, your will I 
must obey; speak and it will be 
done,” the fiery face said with an 
echo. 

“Make our school vanish,” blurted 
one of the boys, breaking the silence. 

“No, make us all rich.” 

“Give us the power to fly.” 


“Hold it,’ said Jerry. “It’s still 
my genie.” 
After thinking things over he 


said, “Genie, take me on a trip 
around the world.” 

“Easily, master, but give me some- 
thing worthy of my powers.” 

“All right then, a trip around the 
universe.” 

With that he was off, the genie 
explaining the wonders of the vast 
universe. Jerry became dizzy from 
the great speed. 


“Wait, genie, stop! Take me back 
to earth and make me king of every- 
thing, but banish the rest of the 
universe so that it cannot make me 
dizzy.” 

With that he was on earth. He 
felt power in his body and mind, 
but something was wrong. Every- 
thing in his domain was in chaos; 
things were flying about and every- 
where the world was breaking up. 

“What a fool I was, without the 
sun, the planets, and the stars 
there’s no gravity, nothing to hold 
the world in its orbit. What have I 
done?” 


“Genie! genie! save my world! 
Make it as it was before I read the 
chant in the book. Please, genie, 
please .. 


There was silence. A change. A 
continuation. 


“It’s probably a book on blowing- 
up high schools,’ chimed one of the 
other boys. 


“No, better than that. It tells how 
to summon genies that will do what- 
ever you want them to,” said Jerry. 


AUDITORIUM EXERCISES 
IN CONGRESSTONAL RECORD 


The Congressional Record contains 
an account of the memorial exer- 
cises held in our auditorium Decem- 
ber 13, 1962, in honor of the late Mr. 
Henry C. Lynch, head of our French 
department. The account occupies a 
full page of the appendix under the 
date of Wednesday, July 24, 1963, 
and was inserted by the Honorable 
Philip J. Philbin. 

It contains the full text of Con- 
gressman Philbin’s address, and also 
the short but memorable talk of Mr. 
William H. Mahoney, whose death 
last summer is remembered elsewhere 
in this issue. 








EL 4-8955 
LODER'S RESTAURANT 
& VARIETY STORE 
149 PUTNAM AVENUE 


SUBS HOT MEALS PIZZAS 
FOUNTAIN SERVICE 














CAMBRIDGE ACADEMY 





Headmaster 


emphasizes studies that 


schools of the country. 


Spring Term, Feb. 1, 1964 


ONE YEAR 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


effective college work. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
INTENSIVE REVIEW 


Summer Term, June 29, 1964 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Phone Ki 7-7665 


The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The school 
prepare for 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 
students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers al! secandary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 


Fall Term, Sept. 14, 1964 


48 GARDENS Sa heer 
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Brownies Lose Tough 


One To New Bedford 


By ALAN E. GOULD 


Before a crowd of over 3000 at 
Russell Field on Saturday, October 
5, a strong New Bedford team over 
came Rindge to the tune of 12 to 8 

Rindge took the kickoff and moved 
the ball to the New Bedford 40 be- 
fore a pass from Flagg was inter- 
cepted by Costa of New Bedford on 
the 32 and returned to the 49. In 
just nine plays New Bedford moved 
the ball to the Rindge 12 and from 
there Bernardo, given good protec- 
tion by a strong line, threw a fine 
pass to Goulet in the end zone. A 
two-point conversion attempt failed. 

A Rindge fumble on their 47 led 
to the next New Bedford touchdown 
as Ramos broke loose and raced to 
the 10 before being stopped. From 
there Carter carried the bull to the 
one, and Bernardo fought his way 
over. The conversion failed. 

In the third quarter Tom Davis 
carried the ball to the New Bedford 
10 on a fine 36-yard run for Rindge, 
but New Bedford held. 

In the fourth period Rindge 
marched 72 yards on a 28-yard run 
by Larry Dottin and 18 and 26 yard 
passes from Flagg to end Lou Her- 
bert. Ben Braithwaite fought his 
way over from the one for the only 
Rindge TD and Flagg passed to 
Paul Singleton in the end zone for 
the two-point conversion. 

In the closing minutes of the 
fourth quarter Lou Herbert blocked 
a New Bedford punt on their 37, but 
New Bedford recovered the ball and 
ran out the clock. 


NEW BEDFORD—Le, Goulet; lt, 
Barboza; lg, Sopel; c, Harris; rg, 
Pawelezyk; rt, Sobral; re, Remil 
lard; qb, Bernardo; Ihb, Lopez; rhb, 
Carter; fb, Costa. 

RINDGE—Le, Herbert; lt, Thorne: 
lg, D. Greenidge; c, Squires; rg, S. 
Greenidge; rt, Brown; re, Clark; qb. 
Flagg; lhb, Dottin; rhb, Singleton: 
fb, Brathwaite. Subs—Harris, Davis. 
Wright, Sealey, Dobson, Fialkowski. 
Newton, Waithe, Young. 

TDs—Braithwaite, Bernardo, Gou- 
let. PAT—Singleton (pass). 


GAME HI-LITES 
By EDWARD W. SMITH 
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Cross Country Champs 


Open Season Victorious 
By PAUL GIBSON 


The fine balmy day of October 1 
marked the commencement of the 
1963 Cross Country season. With 
thoughts of nothing less than vic- 
tory, our 10 tracksters approached 
the starting line in anticipation of 
a long grueling race. In spite of the 
fact that Brookline had taken a 
practice run around Fresh Pond the 
week previous and given out in- 
formation of very good results, 
Rindge’s young men were not phazed 
in the least. 


With the “bang” of the starter’s 
gta, came a massive stampede of 20 
runners, and the jockeying for good 
positions. Robert Hawkins and Louis 
Paul led the race from the outset, 
and their teammates did a good job 
in backing them up, defeating Brook- 
line 20-41. 


The order of finish was as follows: 
1, Robert Hawkins, R. 13:05; 2, Lou- 
is Paul, R; 8, Fahey, B; 4, Paul Gib- 
son, R; 5, Cappelman, B; 6, Jack- 
man, R; 7, Griffin, R; 8, Bianco, R; 
9, Brogan, R; 10, Churchwell, B. 


did better than the 26-8 people ex- 
pected. The team played a_ good 


game; everywhere you looked there 
was a great block, a great tackle or 


a great run. Leo Dottin ran a total 
of 132 yards. Benjie Braithwaite ran 
113 yards in all. Quarterback Au- 
brey Flagg completed 10 for 15, and 
Lou “Bubbles” Herbert caught six 
passes from him. 

Paul Singleton, the junior half- 
back, threw some bruising blocks, 
“Skipper” Davis set up the Rindge 
score. by a tremendous 42-yard run. 
Wright and Fialkowski rushed the 
Whaler punter and blocked the punt. 

{t’s too bad we coudn’t win, but 


Varsity Opens Season 
With 32-6 Victory 


By MICHAEL J. NICOLORO 


Our football varsity, under the 
able coaching of Mr. Smith, started 
the 1963 season with a 32-6 victory 
over Worcester North at Russell 
Field on Saturday, September 23. 

Worcester winning the toss failed to 
make a first down and had to kick. 
James Brown got the ball on the 20- 
yard line . Three plays later, Ernest 
Dobson drove from the 1-yard line to 
a touchdown, Aubrey Flagg threw 
to Louis Herbert for two points. This 
was the only conversion in the game. 

Late in the first quarter Louis 
Herbert recovered a Worcester 
fumble on our 9-yard line; and in 
the second quarter another pass from 
Flagg to Herbert at the 4-yard line 
gave us a second touchdown. 

Receiving the kick off Worcester 
started a hard drive, which was 
stopped by Eddie Wright and Wal- 
lace Thurston. Lawrence Dottin then 
caught the punt and ran it back to 
our 45. Another pass by Flagg went 
to Herbert on the Worcester 32, and 
he went across for the third touch- 
down. The score at the half was 
Rindge 20, Worcester 0. 

In the third quarter Flagg passed 
to Brathwaite, who ran 53 yards 
for our fourth touchdown, thanks 
to a beautiful block by Paul Single- 
ton. 

In the fourth quarter Worcester 
received the kick-off, and Saffron 
scored a touchdown against our sub- 
stitutes. Then Thomas Davis went 
around right end for our final touch- 
down, from the 8-yard line. 

RINDGE—Le, Hebert, Fialkowski; 
It, Thorne; lg, F. Greenidge; c, 
Squires; rg, D. Greenidge, Young; rt, 
Brown; re, Clark, Thurston, Samalis; 
qb, Flagg; lhb, Dobson, Harris; rhb, 
Singleton; fb, Brathwaite. 

WORCESTER NORTH—Re, Guar- 
i.; rt, Danico; rg, Vincequer; c, Hor- 
gan; lg, Generelli; It, Delolio; le, Ai- 
jala; qb, Maranec; rhb, Saffron; lhb, 











Brownies Drop Tough 
One To Reading 30-26 


Running back kickoffs of 75 and 
100 yards in the second period Read- 
ing upset our favored Brownies by 
a score of 30 to 26 at Russell Field 
on the morning of October 26. 

Reading enjoyed a 22-14 halftime: 
lead which we wiped out to lead 
26-22 in the middle of the fourth 
quarter, but Tine, Reading’s full- 
back went through our line for what 
proved to be the winning score. 

Flagg passed for three touch- 
downs; one to Lou Herbert for 80 
yards; one to Benjie Brathwaite for 
12 yards; and another to Herbert 
for 35 yards with a 15-yard advance 
on it. Our other touchdown was 
scored by Brathwaite, who went 10 
yards off right tackle. 

In the second period of this game 
26 points were scored by both teams. 
Rindge tallying 14 as against 22 for 
Reading. No scoring was done by 
either team in the third period, but 
in the fourth Reading scored 
8 points to our 12. 

ouchdowns were scored by Foley, 
Sweeney, Croce and Tine for Read- 
ing; Herbert and Brathwaite scored 
two apiece for Rindge. 


Swimming Team In 
Boston State League 


The swimming team has joined the, 
newly-formed Boston State League, 
with “powerhouse teams” such as 
Boston Latin, Boston English, Brock-| 
ton, Brookline, Wellesley, Waltham, 
and C.H.L.S. ‘ | 





W. Maitland (C.) J. Vautrinot 
W. Flynn H. Washington 
J. Amato R. Bedrick 

J. Long R. Bento 

T. Lavoie D. Quinn 

T. Hesse G. Head 


We extend an invitation to all 
students and especially to the Fresh- 
men and Sophomores, to see our 
coach Mr. John Murphy at the War 
Memorial. Join our team, and make 
it a winning one this year. 


Sub Sandwiches Our Specialty 


GENOA DELICATESSEN 


2437 Massachusetts Avenue 








the boys made a touchdown in the Jaranec: fb, Borracino 

Well, we didn’t get our revenge last quarter and were in there fight- TD's aiDobaeh (2); ‘Hethert (2); TR 6-8848 
for last year’s 40-14 beating, but we ing to the end of the game. Braithwaite, Saffron. PA—Herbert.. Full Line, Italian-American Cold Cut; 
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Buy and Save § : 
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Warm-Up Jackets 
RINDGE TECH. 


Cc. C. A. SPORT MART 


1773 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. R 


NEAR SEARS AT PORTER SQUARE 


OPEN THURSDAY AND FRIDAY EVENINGS 


CALL 491-3418 


CAMBRIDGE LATIN 
12.95 : 
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Trackmen Bounce Back 
To Defeat Latin Lads 


By PAUL GIBSON 


With the memory of recent defeat 
imprinted plainly on their minds, 
our tracksters set out to seek victory 
when they met Cambridge Latin at 
the Fresh Pond course on October 
14th. The tradition of never letting 
our sister schoo] be victorious over 
the school which helps produce men 
was further upheld when Latin 
bowed in defeat to our cross country 
team. 


For Rindge there was not the 
slightest thought of being defeated 
by Latin, mainly because Bob Haw- 
kins was rather upset about the loss 
to Malden Catholic and the general 
feeling was for vengeance. From 
the beginning of the race, Latin’s 
team showed no hope of victory and 
this proved to be true when it was 
defeated by a score of 18—40. 


The order of finish— Louis Paul, 
R, 18:11; Robert Hawkins, R; Larry 
Taylor, C; Paul Gibson, R; Phil 
Jackman, R; Jim Garro, R; Gaynor, 
R; Bianco, R; Heddley, C; and Git- 
tens, C. 


Rindge Runs Roughsod 
Over Amesbury, 28-14 


Scoring 14 points in the first and 
third periods our football lads ran 
roughshod over Amesbury, at Ames- 
bury, on October 14, to the tune of 
28 to 14. 


Aubrey Flagg, who up to now had 
thrown three _ touchdown passes, 
passed for three more to make his 
season’s total six. Two of Flagg’s 
passes were caught by Lou Herbert 
for scores and he combined with Ben 
Braithwaite for a 60-yard scoring 
play. Ernie Dobson went over from 
the six yard line to score the final 
touchdown for Rindge. Points after 
were scored by Singleton (2) and 
Clarke (2). 

Up to now the boys have a 3 and 
1 record having lost only to New 
Bedford. f 


“Tf your car is old or new 
we'll insure it fast for you.” 


JAMES INS. AGENCY 


50 Prospect St. 


Cambridge KI 7-6880 


Mattie’s Variety 
226 River Street 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
SELF SERVICE DELICATESSEN 


FROZEN FOODS ICE CREAM TONIC 


TRowbridge 6-1898 


Freshman Football 
By W. ALLEN and L. WAITHE 


The Freshman team got off to a 
discouraging start on Sept. 23 when 
Rindge lost to Southern Junior High 
Somerville, 20-6. The best part of the 


game for Rindge fans was the end 
With only a few minutes to play, Al 
Wewton made an exciting 70-yard 
run around left end for our oniy 
touchdown. In the second game, Sep- 
tember 30, our boys defeated North- 
eastern Junior High, Somerville, 12- 
6. The Northeasterners stayed on the 
ground for the first score, by a march 
from our 385. Our two touchdowns 
were made by Kevin Davis. The first 
came in the third quarter, when we 
ran the kick-off back to midfield and 
Davis went over from the six-yard 
line to even the score. Then, in the 
fourth period, with only four minuts 
left, Donald Greenidge intercepted a 
forward pass and ran it to their 20. 
Then Steve Donnelly threw a bril- 
liant pass from the 30-yard line to 
Davis in the end-zone with only sec- 
onds to play. 


In the third game, October 7, 
against Western Junior High, Som- 
erville, we lost 14-0. It was a tough 
game to lose, as the team was not 
so badly outclassed as the score 
would seem to indicate. We just 
didn’t get the breaks. Let us draw 
a curtain over the morbid details, 
and hope for better success in out 
CHLS game on November 12. 

: The squad consists of the following 
oys: 

Le, R. Sidebottom; It, R. Johnson; 
lg, G. Longo; ec, W. Chockrek; rg 
R. Johnson; rt, M. McMahon; re, 
Kk. Ligon; qb, S. Donnelly; lhb, 1. 
Silveira; rhb, K. Davis, R. Desro- 
siers; fb, A. Newton. Subs—R. Dove, 
G. Tremblay, D. Phillips, G. Wolfe. 


Malden Catholic 


Downs Tracksters 
By PAUL T. GIBSON 





Almost two years without defeat 
had passed when the Rindge cross 
country team met Malden Catholic 
in October. For the past five years 
Rindge has never been beaten by 
Malden Catholic, but because of the 





Compliments of 


Home Room 201 





Robert P. Ellard 


Complete Insurance Protection 


370 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TR 6-4582 TR 6-4583 





JOSEPH A. COSTA SONS 


Memorial 
Funeral Home 


1643 CAMBRIDGE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Corner of Trowbridge 








TRowbridge 6-1236 


Lynn English Wins 


In Final Seconds 


Going into the last 50 seconds of 
the game with Lynn English on No- 
vember 2, we had the game won, in 
spite of Flagg’s absence because of 
a previous injury. The line had piled 
the mighty Benedetto on our 12 and 
again on our 38; we had recovered 
all but one of our six fumbles, and 
two by English. 

Benjie Brathwaite ran one of 
these fumbles 8 yards to the English 
19, and then took a 14-yard pass 
from Eddie Harris to score. Dottin 
made an end run that got his pic- 
ture in the paper. 

Then, with less than a minute to 
play in the last period Ackermann 
passed 41 yards to Parini on our 4 
and Benedetto went over after a 
series of rushes from the 2 yard 
line. Cavanaugh caught the pass to 
give them the extra points for a win. 

Flagg’s passing arm was very 
sorely missed and it made the dif- 
ference as our last four plays were 
passes with the receivers in the clear. 

RINDGE—Re, Clark, Newton; rt, 
Brown; rg, D. Greenidge; It, Thorne; 
le, Herbert, Fialkowski; qb, Harris, 
Evereteze; rhb, Davis, Singleton, 
Wright; lhb, Dobson, Dottin; fb, 
Brathwaite, Waithe. 





absence of one of our best men they 
overpowered us. 


The members of our team knew 
that there would be good competi- 
tion. Although Malden Catholic does 
not have one or two very good run- 
ners it has a team with a core of 
good runners which, if placed prop- 
erly, would spell defeat for many 
teams. 

Well, I guess as a lion lies in 
wait for its prey so did Malden 
Catholic see its opportunity to 
pounce on its prey and emerge vic- 
torious. The boys from Malden Cath- 
olic ran their best race of the season 
and gave the Rindge tracksters a 
thorough thrashing by a score of 
Pals Ate BY 


Sports Preview 
HOCKEY 
By ALAN MICHAELS 


Since the next Register will prob- 
ably be published after the hockey 
season has started here is a preview 
of the team as it looks now. 

The approaching season promises 
to be a good one with a great deal 
of team spirit. There are four re- 
turning starters: Edward Wright, 
a real scrapper on the ice; Albert 
Donnelly, a good hustler; Lawrence 
Tosi, a fast skater, and Alan Mi- 
chaels, our goal tender and captain. 

Six lettermen are still with us: 
Daniel Collins, Kenneth Daly, Mi- 


chael Sico, Robert Burke, Albert 
Berry and Michael Pever. 


BASKETBALL 
By THOMAS MARGETSON 


Rindge boys have always been 
above average in their athletic abil- 
ities. Thinking about our previous 
year Rindge did very well in the 
cross country category by ‘vinning 
its track division. We als vongrat- 
ulate the indoor track lads for cap- 
turing the B. A. A. and State meet 
crowns. 

Later in the year Rindge basket- 
ball players, overcame four teams to 
become the Tech Tournament Cham- 
pions. This made them strong can- 
didates for the New England games 
where teams would come to compete 
at the Boston Garden. Unfortunately 
our boys were eliminated when beat- 
en by Stearns High. So you can see 
that last year was a good one for 
Rindge. 

Because the majority of last year’s 
team were Juniors many will be 
returning to do even greater won- 
ders. 

Mr. Culhane and Mr. Calnan, the 
basketball coaches, urge freshmen 
and sophomores who feel that they 
can be of help to the team to sign up 
in January and support the returning 
veterans. 





Our Advertisers Make The 
Register Possible 
Leave Your Money With Them 





CLEAN SPEECH 


Keep Active! 


Physical Fitness 
Gymnastics 
Swimming 
Basketball 





CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 


Join the, 
CAMB RIDGE Y.M.C.A 


Hi-Y Club 
Camping 

Teen Canteen 
Trips 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


~ CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP 





CLEAN LIVING 





Art Supplies and Paints of All Description 


669 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


TR 6-4800 
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SAFETY PATROL ACTIVE 
UNDER MR. J. KELLEHER 


By RONALD FRAUMENI 


The Safety Patrol this year will 
be a smaller, yet stronger one, head- 
ed by Mr. John Kelleher, who is 
going to exercise close strict selec- 
tion so that the new patrol may be 
as much a success as it was when 
headed by the late Mr. Mahoney. 

The patrol is not a means of 
restricting students from conversing 
in the corridors, nor is it a way to 
watch over the pupils between 
classes. It is a means of prevent- 
ing boys from running or creating 
mass confusion in the corridors, and 
a means of keeping the boys aware 
of their habits and manners in 
school. 

It is not too much to ask every- 
one to go along with the Safety 
Patrol and not be a problem for 
them. Remember, Rindge is your 
school and you need not be a Senior 
to appreciate it. One only needs to 
be on his normal, good behavior while 
in school. 

It is also a good idea to think 
of the Safety Patrol as a means of 
good will contributed to this school 
by specially selected students so that 
all may accept it as a service to 
Rindge. 

Remember, not only will the school 
benefit from the Safety Patrol, but 
you will, also. 

Boys will be added from time to 
time when they show the faculty 
that they are capable of accepting 
this important student function. 

The following boys are members 
of the re-organized Safety Patrol: 

SENIORS—Joseph Amato, Robert 
Bongiorno, Robert Costa, Edward Di- 
as, Paul Gibson, John Houghton, 
David LeGros, John Leuchter, Ron- 
ald Lowe, David McCaffrey, Philip 
Porter, John Semper, Stephen Skol- 
nick, Kevin Stone, William Thibo- 
deau, Donald Thomas. 

JUNIORS—Paul Harrington, John 
Marra, Gregory O’Keefe, Frank Tal- 
arico, Ernest Wantman. 
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Sandwiches 
for All Occasions 


VINNIE’S SANDWICH SHOPS 
& PIZZA 


“Where a Sandwich is a Meal’ 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE 


Parent-Teacher Assn. 
Holds First Meeting 


The Rindge Technical School Par- 
ent-Teacher’s Association held its 
first meeting of the season October 
8, 1968, in the school library, Room 
209. The following officers and 
chairmen welcomed the parents and 
guests: 

Mr. Stanley S. Jackson, president; 
Mrs. Leo T. Bergin, vice president; 
Mrs. James Menzies, secretary; Mr. 


George LaFlamme, treasurer; Mrs. 
George LaFlamme, program; Mrs. 
Tony C. Underwood, membership; 


Mrs. Rudolph J. Gobbeo, publicity; 
Mrs. Viola Frye, hospitality. 

Mr. Sweeney, headmaster, address- 
ed the association on the school and 
its traditions; refreshments were 
served, 

The association plans to conduct 
food sales at Parent-Teacher-Pupil 
Nights, and to hold one money- 
raising event for the purpose of pro- 
viding a scholarship for a deserving 
boy in Rindge who would like to fur- 
ther his education. The main purpose 
of the group is not social or raising 
money; the real working capital of 
the P.T.A. lies not in its treasury 
but in its members and their deter- 
mination to advance their sons’ wel- 
fare. 

Other meetings will be devoted to 
programs of interest to parents in 
securing the highest advantages for 
their son’s education. 


OUR STUDENTS ATTEND 
LECTURES AT HARVARD 


By ALAN E. GOULD 


Junior and Senior students in 
the college section are given the op- 
portunity to attend Saturday morn- 
ing physics lectures at Burr Hall. 

This program offers an exception- 
al opportunity to study on a col- 
lege level. The extensive facilities of 
the Harvard Physics Department 
make possible demonstrations to help 
express points that could not be per- 
formed at Rindge. 


This program was instituted a 
number of years ago by Mr. Harry 
Parris of Rindge in co-operation 
with Professor Holton of Harvard. 

At the present time there is a 
plan to expand the one-hour lecture 
to include an hour of special in- 
struction by the Harvard professors. 

All in all this is a very fine pro- 
gram and is much appreciated by 
the students participating. 








EL 4-9443 


Phil’s Variety Store 





285 MAIN ST. 774 CAMBRIDGE ST. 2983 WESTERN AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Little Tommy was a fiend for music. 
His mother took him to a music store. How many musical instruments did 


Tommy play with? 
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Alumni Notes 


Frank Saia, ’54, has just become 
city manager of Keene, N. H. After 
Rindge he graduated from Harvard 
College in ’58 and took a master’s 
degree in government administration 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1960. 





Phillip E. Colleran, class of ’63, 
has enlisted for four years in the 
U.S. Navy and is taking his basic 
training at the Naval Training Sta- 
tion, Great Lakes, III. 


Alan Doyle, of the class of ’62 
is in the U.S. Air Force and at 
present is stationed in Greenland. 








Walter Doyle, who graduated in 
1962 and was an award winner, has 


left Northeastern University to enter 
the priesthood. He has gone to New- 
burg, N. Y., where he will begin his 
religious training at the novitiate of 
the Oblate fathers. 





RELIABLE PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 
‘ 

Linnazan Pharmacy, One. 
PHILLIP R. KATES, REG. PHARM. 
“The Friendly Drug Store” 


1740 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
Phone TR 6-7663 


Prescriptions Called For & Delivered 





FRIENDLY and COURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Saato’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 





ROSENBERG’S SHOE STORE 


SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 
538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Did You Know? 


By STEVEN SKOLNICK 


That P. Chandler’s 
Jeff? 

That J. Amato knows pretty good 
girls, if he could spell their names? 

That E. Morris likes Marsienne? 

That J. Spearman wanted his name 
in the Register? Here it is, Jimmy; 
that will be ten cents, please. 

That E. Watson’s favorite teacher 
resides in Room 257? 

Whether R. Horton is still going 
steady with his true love? 
_ How many more years D. Haloon 
is planning to stay at RTS? 

Why R. Vincenzi has been dancing 
toy, JaSaz 


GREETINGS TO--- 


R. Souza, and how’s school ? 

T. Silva, and how’s O’Hearn’s 
transmission? 

T. Samalis, and what’s up North 
Cambridge that is not in Sennett 
Park? 

R. Fraumeni, and is C. Z. still 
around at the Foodmaster? 

C. Heyward, and welcome back 
to Rindge. 


jomommons 


real name is 
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Edward J. Sullivan 
CLERK OF COURTS 


Middlesex Superior Court 
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ORNER 


By ERNEST WANTMAN 
ge Rindge Key Club opened the 


Joseph Bour- 
deau. Unfortunately, our former re- 
spected and able adviser, Mr. Wil- 
liam Mahoney, passed away during 
the summer. 


At the _first meeting President 


the Key Club would like to sponsor 
a dance some time in November. 
Throughout the year we will try to 
arrange dances for both the Key 
Club members and students in the 
Cambridge public schools. 


Next, we would like to sell Rindge 
and Latin school banners. Members 
have volunteered to sell these pen- 
ants for $1.00 each. When you see 
1 member selling these banners please 
purchase one, for it will help pro- 
vide money for our coming activ- 
ities and will keep our team’s mor- 
ale high. Lastly, our president wants 
to send representatives to all re- 
zional and national Key Club con- 
ferences, and also do everything in 
sur power to help the Red Cross 
and other such charitable organiza- 
tions. 

Once these dances and other events 
are arranged, we hope our fellow 
jstudents will wholeheartedly support 
our activities. 


'College Bound? 


If you are interested in being ap- 
pointed to the Military Academy at 
\West Point, the Navy Academy at 
Annapolis, or the Air Force Academy 
,at Colorado Springs, Colorado, for 
‘the year 1964-65, you should write to 
your Congressman or your U. S. Sen- 
ator at once. Civil Service tests, de- 
signed to screen applicants for no- 
minations, are required by some 
\Congressmen, and will be given 
shroughout the nation in November. 
‘[f you are a junior in the college 
zourse, and are making high marks, 
start considering the advantages of 
one of these service academies and 
olan on writing to your Congress- 
man or your Senator early next fall. 
, If you intend to apply for the 
Coast Guard Academy, you must 
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11927 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TROWBRIDGE 6-4710 

















694 Mass. Ave. 


SEMOR CLASS NOTES 


OFFICERS 


President — Paul Gibson 
Vice President — Thomas Doyle 
Secretary — Kendall Duffett 
Treasurer — Edward Harris 


COUNCILORS 


H.R. 


103 Kendall Duffett 
William House 


Robert Gray 
Joseph McSweeney 


121 


155 Edward Dias 
William LeFave 

201 Richard Calabrese 
Paul Gibson 
Alan Michaels 

208 Edward Harris 
Thomas Doyle 

257 Benjamin Brathwaite 


James Corriero 


303 Charles Bairos 
Richard Souza 

412 Frederick Berry 
Robert McLaughlin 

463 Michael Nicoloro 
John Semper 

459 Louis Herbert 


Edward Watson 


— 


apply by November 8 for the College 
Entrance Examination Board tests 


to be given Saturday, December 7, 
1963 and indicate the Coast Guard 
Academy as one of the colleges to 
receive your test scores. You must 
also apply to the Academy for ad- 
mission. If you haven’t an application 
blank already, see Mr. Sweeney at 
once or write to the CEE B, Post 
Office Box 592, Princeton, New 
Jersey. For further information 
write to Commandant (PTP-2), U.S. 
Coast Guard, Washington 25, D. C. 
If you would like to have your 
college tuition fees, textbooks, and 
an allowance of $50 a month paid 
by the Navy, apply for admission to 
the NROTC (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps, Regular). Write 
at once to the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Washington, D. C., or apply 
at a Navy recruiting station for an 
application blank and information; 
applications for the Naval College 
Aptitude Test must be received by 
November 22, and the test will be 
given Saturday, December 14. 
There are Navy recruiting stations 
at 560 Atlantic Ave., Boston, and 
795 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 


CLEWS FURNITURE CO. 


Upholstering 
Satisfactory Service for Over 
Fifty Years 


110 Inman Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
JOHN CLEWS TR 6-9757 


INDUSTRIAL CATERERS 
CANTEEN SERVICE 


For Industry, Schools and Offices 
Dependable Service Since 1945 


Victory Caterers, Inc. 








1079 Cambridge St., Cambridge 
TR 6-6531 
Weddings Parties Banquets 


FOR THAT PROM 
YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


Galgay The Florist 


Central Sq. 
DAVE GALGAY, Designer, Class 1946 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
TR 6-1000 








Junior Achievment, 
Opportunity Unlimited 


Junior Achievement of Eastern 
Massachusetts, Inc., was the subject 
of an assembly for juniors and sen- 
iors September 30. Mr. Sweeney, our 
headmaster, explained that when a 
graduate is applying for either col- 
lege entrance or a job, a J. A. 
experience would be a favorable thing 
to show as part of his record. 

Mr. Merritt A. Clegg, manager of 
J.A.E.M., explained what J. A. is 
and how it works. Groups of about 


20 high school seniors and juniors 
meet with businessmen experienced 
in the types of company the groups 
are interested in. Each group forms 
a company, decides on a _ product, 
manufactures it, keeps its own ac- 
counts, and sells the product. 


Thus by trying yourself out in a 
J. A. company you can find out 
whether or not you could make a 
success in the business you are plan- 
ning to enter, and whether or not 
you would enjoy working in it. 

The boys from Rindge in Junior 
Achievement are: 


k. E. Barrell W. F. Lavoie 
A. J. Bosco T. E. Leeman 
D. Chin E. J. Morris 

R. P. Costa F,. E. O’Laughlin 
T. F. Coughlin J. J. Oliver 
W. DeSimone P. M. Silva 

J. M. Dionne K. D. Rodrigues 
G. A. Enos E. W. Smith 

E. Evereteze C. D. Sullivan 
J. P. Herosy P. J.. Sweeney 
P. J. Heyward T. P. Valenty 
D. J. Holway E. D. Wantman 
E. M. Jackson E. L. Watson 
C. E. Kelley 





LARGE STUDENT TURNOUT 
FOR REGISTER MEETINGS 


At the three Register staff meet- 
ings held October 1, 8 and 18, a total 
of 49 boys came out for postions on 
the staff. Although the paper can- 
not use so many staff members, we 
are glad that there has been so much 
interest. 

The masthead includes those who 
have been most productive; but we 
welcome contributions from any 
Rindge boy. If you have a story or 
an article for us, write it on one 
side of the paper, leaving every other 
line blank; place your name at the 
top and hand it to Mr. Fogg in 
Room 259 or 209. 


Capri Sub Shop 


1691 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
DELICIOUS SUBS and PIZZAS 


HURON SPA 
Compliments of 
ARCHIE and ARTHUR 
371 HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The list of candidates is as fol- 
lows: William E. Allen, Francis E. 
Arenella, Richard E. Barrell, David 
A. Booth, Robert H. Burke, Paul 
M. Chandler, Leo J. Corrigan, Rob- 
ert P. Costa, Francis T. DiPace, 
David A. Doyle, Robert P. Flynn, 
William F. Flynn, Ronald A. Frau- 
meni, John A. Frechette, John D. 
Gibbs, Paul T. Gibson, Edward J. 
Goode, Alan E. Gould, David Ha- 
loon, Edward B. Harris, David J. 
Holway, Kenneth E. Holway, Eugene 
M. Jackson, Lee C. Katin, James T. 
King, Thomas E. Lavoie, David A. 
Leria, Thomas C. Margetson, George 
W. McGinnity, Robert A. McPhail, 
Kenneth T. Menzies, Alan H. Mi- 
chaels, William A. Nevins, Gregory 
M. O’Keefe, David W. O’Laughlin, 
Francis E. O’Laughlin, Gerald J. 
Pacelli, Joseph B. Rice, William 
Rice, Mark A. Riley, Michael J. 
Sheehan, Paul L. St. Germaine, Ped- 
ro M. Silva, Stephen L. Skolnick, 
Edward W. Smith, William C. Stor- 
ti, William E. Thibodeau, Ernest D. 
Wantman, Edward L. Watson. 


Odds and Ends 


By FRANCIS T. DIPACH, JR. 


E. Everteze, take the marbles out 
of your mouth. 

R. Blouin, why don’t you just 
move to Connecticut? 

E. Huntley, that bike of yours 
sounds as if you were running it on 
popcorn! 

D. Thorne, we hear the trail blazer 
is back after three years. 

A. Gould spends every other Mon- 
day in English practicing to be a 
quizmaster. 

J. Vamosi, never thought you’d 
find your name here. Taken any long 
trips lately? 

We have a request from Mr. Har- 
rington to his 7th period class. 
Please stop singing, or else find an- 
other song. 

J. Calabrese, made a great contri- 
bution to science. While he was on 
stage recently he invented a new 
shade of green. 


A. Michaels is it true that so many 
goals were scored against you that 
you got sunburn from the red light? 

D. Flaherty solved his loneliness 
problem. He has two phones with 
different numbers, can call himself 
up and talk to someone that under- 
stands him. 

S. Greenidge, has anyone told you 
that you scored a touchdown against 
Malden? You did, honest! 

Somebody made a bundle selling 
apples last October 24. 

The Spy is busy; watch for his 
column next issue. 





If science ever replaces the tradi- 
tional baseball cover with plastic, we 
imagine that some day Mel Allen 
will find himself saying: “Boy! Man- 
tle really belted the old isopropyllac- 
tic phrenylline a mile that time.” 
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Latin 12-8, First Half, 
But Oh! That Second Half 


Rindge and Latin met for the 73rd time in their annual 
Thanksgiving Day game at Russell Field, Nov. 28, before a crowd 
in excess of 5000 and the expected happened. Leading at the close 
of the first half 12-8 Latin, for a winless team, played what must 
have been their best game of the season. 


Junior Blnse 3 nee On 
First Quarter Honor Roll 


The 1963-64 first quarter Honor Roll listed 161 students as 
against 163 for the final Roll last June. Although this is only a 
drop of two students it is not a step in the right direction. In 
this Roll the Juniors topped the list, placing 45 of their class on 
it. Many boys, by using a little extra effort, now realize they 
could have made this coveted Roll. 
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among the honored guests. 


Among the features of the even- 
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Christmas 


By ROBERT P. COSTA 


Christmas is the birthday of Jesus Christ—the most joyous 
and sacred day of the year to Christians. Christmas is a day of 
household festivals, family reunions, and joy for children. On this 
day Christians all over the world attend special religious services ta 
honor the birth of their Savior. 

The word Christmas means Christ’s Mass. In most of the 
Christian world, Christmas is celebrated on December 25. Have you 
ever wondered, though, how we obtained the customs of the dec- 
orated tree, the giving of gifts, and Santa Claus? 

The decorated tree is said to have originated with St. Boniface, 
in the eighth century. But according to a legend, Martin Luther 
was the first to decorate a Christmas tree with lights. Traveling 
through a forest one night, Luther was struck by the beauty of 
evergreen trees against the background of a starry sky. Unable to 
describe what he had seen to his wife, he went out, cut down a 
tree and hung candles on it to represent the stars. 

The mistletoe was traced to the Druids, who believed that a 
kiss under the mistletoe meant a sincere pledge of love and a 
promise of marriage. 

The holly is said to be a charm against evil spirits and 
lightning. 

The custom of giving gifts at Christmas time probably stems 
from the time when the Three Wise Men brought gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh when they visited the infant Jesus in the stable. 

To children all over the world the true symbol of Christmas 
is Santa Claus. Santa is a descendant of St. Nicholas, who was 
famous for his acts of charity. 

But most important, Christmas is a day of reverence for all. 
In keeping with this spirit the staff of the Register wish the facul- 
ty and student body the greetings of the season and all good 
things for the coming year. 
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America vs Communism 
By PAUL ST. GERMAINE 


In our lifetime we have seen Communism sweep over many 
countries in Asia and threaten all Latin America and Africa. We 
have heard Khrushchev’s bold words to the American people: ‘“‘We 
will bury you.” | 

As country after country was taken over, the free world has 
looked to America for help and security. America in turn looks 
to her young people. As Josiah Gilbert Holland wrote: 

God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands... 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy... 

This inspiring poem and the present danger pose a challenge 
to every young American. How do you measure up to it? Can you 
qualify as one of the men described in this poem? Will you be one 
of those who will stop Communism from spreading further until 
it conquers the world? 

Why has Communism spread so widely? First, communists 
are 100 per cent dedicated to their job and to their country. Sec- 
ond, they know what they believe. Third—and this is our fault— 
too many people in the free world do not care, feel no personal 
responsibility for defending our freedom. 

How do you stand?, How dedicated are you to your country? 
What do you believe in? If you believe in God, do you live your 
faith or do you live as if He did not exist? When you go into the 
armed forces will you do so simply as a last hope or as a precious 
opportunity to serve your country? Do you thank God for the 
privileges you enjoy, or take them for granted? 


The future depends on you, on all us young men and women. 
What kind of future is it to be: one of freedom, or one of Commu- 


. «That Che Tach Shall bane 


By JOHN D. GIBBS 


“Let the word go forth from this time and place, to friend 
and foe alike, that the torch has been passed. . .” 


Shall this great man have died in vain? Shall the torch, which 
he lit, be extinguished by our apathy? 


zz AB DBD 
“1 do not shrink from this responsibility. I welcome it.” 


Will we shrink from our responsibility to combat the foe 
which challenges our freedom? 


zz BA DT 


“So then, ask not what your country can do for you, but 
ask what you can do for your country.” 


Let us hope that the answer to each of these questions is an 
emphatic NO! for a great man has passed that the torch might 


burn. 
nz BR ODA 


Quotations from the Inaugural Address of 
President John F. Kennedy — January 20, 1961. 
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Seventy-Filth Anniversary 
Exercises In Auditorium 


By PEDRO M. SILVA 


On the 26th of November, Rindge 
celebrated it’s 75th Anniversary at 
an assembly in the auditorium. This 
celebration was opened by Kemieth 
Menzies, master of ceremonies, who 
then first asked the students and 
guests to rise for a moment of si- 
lence in tribute to our late President 
John Kennedy. Immediately after 
this Paul Gibson gave a brief de- 
‘scription of early Rindge, mention- 
ing the summer camp at Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, the Rindge Band which 
played at the inauguration of Pres- 
ident McKinley in 1897, and the fam- 
ous Auxiliary Fire Department, only 
a few of the many activities which 
early Rindge enjoyed. The student 
‘body. and. guests, accompanied by 
Mr. Apicello at the piano, then sang 
“In The Mantle of The Dawn.” 

The school hymn was followed by 
Pedro Silva’s talk on “The Past 
Twenty-Five Years of Rindge.” His 
talk was high-lighted by a sampling 
of Rindge alumni, since 1939, who 
have left their mark in all corners 
of the United States. 

Members of the class of 1913, the 
50-year group, and other guests, iIn- 
troduced by Mr. Sweeney, were Mr. 
John Campbell, Mr. James L. Doyle, 
Mr. George F. Gilbert, Mr. Alfred 
A. Gruhn, Mr. Harry Ordesky, Mr. 
Ross L. Trenholm, Mr. Thomas F. 
Megan, Mr. Albert E. Tuttle, Mr. 
Edward Lennon, Mr. William Mc- 
~Ginnis, Mr. Lyons, 754. 

Among the guests at this celebra- 
tion was Mr. Walter Brennan, class 
of 1915, the “Grandpa McCoy” of 
the television series “The Real Mc- 
Coys.” Mr. Brennan talked briefly 
to the guests and students, mention- 
ing his. great friend, Mr. Charles 
S. Linehan. After Mr. Brennan had 


the guests to accompany him to the 
trophy room for a get together over 
a cup of coffee. 

All-in-all, the anniversary celebra- 
tion proved to be a great success. 
Let us hope that Rindge has many 
many more. 


What School-Commerce 
Day Means To A Senior 


Kenneth Menzies, ’64, was unan- 
imously chosen for one of the 
four prizes in the School and 
Commerce Day essay contest. He 
is a student in the college course, 
hopes to attend Harvard, M. I. 
T. or Tufts, do graduate work 
and make chemistry his career. 


By KENNETH MENZIES 


Our democracy has led man to 


penetrate into all corners of life. At 
all times men benefit themselves and 
become benefactors of the nation 
when they conduct penetrating and 
comprehensive studies of our way of 
life. This is especially true when 
they probe into occupations and 
fields of work. 


School and Commerce Day proved 
to be a most interesting experience 
for it gave us a chance to see adults 
at work. Furthermore, it enlightened 
all of us concerning the scope and di- 
versity of employment in Cambridge. 

Commenting on the day is not at 
all difficult because of the orderliness 
with which the tour proceeded. 


In my visit to the U. B. S. Chem- 
ical Company I saw the mystery of 
chemistry revealed in all its splendor. 
Noxious odors assailed my nostrils, 
bubbling pools of new compounds 
were all about me and the solid re- 
ality of new substances riveted my 
attention. 

The hustle and bustle of exper- 
imentation was fascinating and it 
caused all of us to be awe struck. 

Selecting one’s life-work is a diffi- 
cult decision for young people to 
make because usually one does not 
have sufficient information to make 
a proper determinaton. 


I was suprised to learn of the 
importance and need of technical 
competence in industry today and to 
hear that not only is training for 
skill recommended but also demanded. 

Noteworthy, too, is the appreciation 
that is present of original thinking 
and the respect that is extended to 
the dignity of the worker. 


My trip has given me certain basic 
ideas for success through achievement. 
I realize that I must climb out of 
ignorance of youth onto the lighted 





Tests Rapped By 


Educational Tester 
By ALAN E. GOULD 


The popular educational term 
“anderachiever” should be applied to 
those who devise means of predict- 
ing achievement, according to Prof. 
Robert L. Thorndike of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

“Underachievement” and “over- 
achievement” really refer to the im- 
perfectness of our predicitions, Pro- 
fessor Thorndike writes: “They re- 
fer to the fact that a group of 


pupils all of the same age and the 
same I.Q. will still vary in the scores 


that they obtain on a reading test 
or an arithmetic test, in the grades 
they receive from their science teach- 
er or their history teacher.” 

A major cause of error in predic- 


tion, Professor Thorndike points out, 
is that “an A signifies one thing in 
physics, something else in vocational 
agriculture.” 

He describes much of what ap- 


pears in the research literature on 
over- and underachievement as incon- 
clusive and adds that some of it is 
“downright misleading.” 

Many educators have suffered from 


“a kind of single-minded obsession 
with scholastic aptitude tests as pre- 
dictors” in their work on prediction 
of academic achievement, he says. “It 
is important to put the scholastic ap- 
titude test in proper perspective as 
just another test, just another sample 
of behavior, just another predictor,” 
he adds. 

Dr. Thorndike’s paper, “The Con- 


cepts of Over- and Underachieve- 
ment,” suggests some of the errors 
to be avoided in seeking meaningful 
results from studies in this area. 
“Hopefully, it will lead to fewer and 
better publications in the future,” 
he says. The paper was published by 
the Bureau of Publications at Teach- 
ers College where Dr. Thorndike 
heads the Department of Psycholog- 
ical Foundations and Services. 


highway of life. I know, too, that 
learning will provide the light, but 
School-Commerce Day, by opening 
the door to my future, has given me 
the initiative to make a sound job 
decision. 


Seniors Given Talks 
By College Associates 


By KENNETH MENZIES 


As part of a guidance program 
for seniors, there have been several 
meetings at which university asso- 
ciates have put forth several plans 
of education which would be profit- 
able for college aspirants to ponder. 

The first meeting of the series 
was honored by the presence of Pro- 
fessor Charles M. Sparkes, college 
consultant of Boston University. He 
gave us a comprehensive idea of the 
courses of study and the many sub- 
ordinate colleges of B. U. He stressed 
the College of Liberal Arts and the 
College of Basic Studies as unique 
and exceptional chances to receive a 
degree after extensive college work. 

It was with peculiar interest that 
the seniors listened, at a later date, 
to Captain Pugh and Commander 
Matthews as they outlined the 
unique program of the Naval Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. Stu- 
dents considering the Armed Services 
as a career were given a wonderful 
offer of paid tuition in return for 
a minimum number of restrictions: 
Attendance on a summer cruise and 
four years of training after college. 
Since one is given nearly unrestricted 
choice of a major, those who desire 
a job with Uncle Sam should not 
pass up such a possibility. 

Later, at another meeting, the col- 
lege seniors were told of general 
practices and admission procedures 
at Boston College. 


Further consultations are planned 
with college associates, and also talks 
by our headmaster on various ad- 
mission and scholarship topics. 





EL 4-8955 


LODER'S RESTAURANT 


& VARIETY STORE 
149 PUTNAM AVENUE 


SUBS HOT MEALS PIZZAS 
FOUNTAIN SERVICE 





finished talking Mr. Sweeney dis- 
missed the student body and invited 
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Headmaster 








emphasizes 


schools of the country. 


Spring Term, Feb. 1, 1964 


ONE YEAR 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


studies that prepare for effective college work. 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 
students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
INTENSIVE REVIEW 


Summer Term, June 29, 1964 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Phone Ki 7-7665 





CAMBRIDGE ACADEMY 


The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The school 


Fall Term, Sept. 14, 1964 


48 GARDEN STREET 
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1963 Football Squad 





FIRST ROW—Mr. Joseph Cincotta, Asst. Coach; Edward Wright, Albert Newton, Joseph Philpott, 
Aubrey Flagg, Co-Captain; Benjamin Braithwaite, Co-Captain; Buster Greenidge, Paul Courtney, 
John Mederios, Neil Michaels, Asst. Manager. 

SECOND ROW--Mr. John Terry, Faculty Manager; Aaron Braithwaite, Donald Greenidge, Paul Sin- 
gelton, Alvin Bowen, Kenneth Young, Lawrence Waithe, Enricius Evereteze, David Greenidge, Rich- 
ard Forsythe, Asst. Manayer; Dr. Robert Driscoll, Team Physician. 

THIRD ROW—Mr. Edward Fratto, Asst. Coach; Robert Miller, Edward Harris, Ernest Dobson, 


Thomas Davis, Lawrenc: Dottin, Jack Fialkowski, Robert Mitchell, George Sealey, Thomas Foster, 
Michael Nicoloro, Manager. 


FOURTH ROW—Mr. Joseph Powers, Asst. Coach, Timothy Sullivan, Paul Pietroski, James Squires, 
ce Thorne, Louis Herbert, Jack Pacheco, James Clark, James Brown, Albert Donnelly, Thomas 
amalis. 


FIFTH ROW—Mr. Thomas Smith, Coach; Wallace Thurston. 






















Buy and Save § 


At New England’s number one school, college and team supplier. GUARANTEED to sell at the lowest realistic retail 2 


prices in New England on brand name sporting goods. 


TRY THESE REALISTIC PRICES ON FOR _ SIZE 


Warm-Up Jackets 


RINDGE TECH. CAMBRIDGE LATIN ig 
12.95 is 


10.95 
C. C. A. SPORT MART 


1773 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


NEAR SEARS AT PORTER SQUARE 
OPEN THURSDAY AND FRIDAY EVENINGS 








CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Ke 


CALL 491-3418 


< 


Latin Game ae 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Lou Herbert, veteran back, played 
with a heavy heart as his mother 
died on Tuesday, two days before the 
game. The game he played was a 
tribute to his mother. 

Because of the assassination of 
President Kennedy less than a week 
before half-time ceremonies consisted 
of a moment of silence followed by 
tributes from the Latin band. Taps 
was sounded and the spectators all 
joined in the singing of the National 
Anthem. 

Starting lineups: 

RINDGE — Herbert, le; Thorne, lt; 
D. Greenidge, lg; Squires, c; S. Green- 
idge, rg; Brown, rt; Clark, re; Flagg, 
qb; Davis, rhb; Singleton, lhb Braith- 
waite, fb. 

LATIN — Remeika, le; Legier, It; 
LoPresti, lg; Edmonds, c; Centanni, 
rg; Gallup, rt; Gurry, re; McKinnon, 
qo; Trioh, lhb; Pilleri, rhb; Jack- 
son, fb. 

The team record for this year fol- 


lows: 

32 Worcester North 6 
8 New Bedford 12 
22 Malden 12 
28 Amesbury 14 
26 Reading 30 
6 Lynn English 8 
12 Newton South 8 
8 Boston English 0 





Freshman Football : 
By WILLIAM ALLEN 


The Rindge Freshmen shut out the 
Latin Freshmen on Ndvember 12 by 
a score of 6-0, giving us a 2-2 record 
for the season. 

The lone touchdown of the game 
was by Quarterback Kevin Donnelly. 
Rindge had three other chances to 
score: once in the second period 
from the four-yard line; their final 
attempt was in the fourth period 
from 15 yards out. 

The scores in the three preceding 
games were as follows: October 7, 
Southern Jr. High 20, Rindge 6; 
October 14, Northeastern Jr. High 6 
Rindge 12; and October 21, Western 
Jr. High 12, Rindge 0. 
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CAMBRIDGE HIGH and LATIN SCHOOL 
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FRONT (Left to Right)—Jackie Reardon, Dennis McNeeley, mascots. 


FIRST ROW—Thomas Fitzgerald, Mgr., Joe LoPreste, Tom Pilleri, Gene Trioli, Art Centanni, Joe 
Magnaghi, Captain Dana Gallup, Jim Legier, Henry Turner, Ray Rivera, Dave Lumbert, Bruce 


Flowers, Charles Physics. 


SECOND ROW—Sam Merchant, Frank Jackson, Richard Rossi, Joe Elcewiz, Joe Abrano, 


Fran 


Walsh, Henry Cabarus, Jim Remeika, Bob Walsh, John McCarthy, Bill Ahern, Steve Edmonds. 


THIRD ROW—Clyde McCarthy, Richard Campbell, Tom Remeika, Jim Healy, Richard Cabral, Rich- 
ard McKinnon, Gerry Gurry, Bob Colanino, Jim Spencer, Jim Moses, Charles Baiger, Fred O’Leary. 


FOURTH ROW—Mike Harrison, Chet Soderquist, Joe Vitale, Donald Legier, Arthur Conrad, Ray 


Doherty, Bill Hazelwood, Tom Riley, John Brooks, Bill Robichaud, Richard Gallup, Peter Budryk, 
Asst. Coach; John Noble, Coach. 





A CODE OF CONDUCT 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLERS 


(Reprint from “Student Life’) 
CODE OF CONDUCT 


This code of conduct was written 
for the purpose of helping the stu- 
dent in his appearance, courtesy, and 
behavior. 


APPEARANCE 


The way one looks indicates his 
character. The person who looks slop- 
py, or dresses in a strange manner, 
is telling everyone what poor man- 
ners he has or she has. 


1. Clothing should be clean and 
ironed. 

2. Boy’s shirts should be buttoned 
and worn as the designer intended. 

8. Hands and face should be clean 
before coming to school. Hands should 
be washed before lunch. 

4. Hair should be combed neatly 
in place. 

5. Hair combing is not a cafeteria 
activity. 


PROMPTNESS 


1. Get to all your classes on 
time; tardiness is a fault of too 
many people. 


2. Be prompt in your home work, 
or any work that you might do. 
Make sure your papers are neat, 
turning them in on time shows your 
maturity. 


8. Discourage crowding and loiter- 
ing in the halls between classes be- 
cause this stops other pupils from 
getting to classes on time. 


COURTESY 


Just as important as one’s looks 
is his behavior. Courtesy includes 
good conduct and acts of considera- 
tion. Courtesy is thinking of the 
other fellow. 


1. After eating in the cafeteria, 
make sure there is no litter left on 
the table or under the table. 


2. Pay close attention while the PA 
is on even though it may not concern 
you. Unnecessary noise may prevent 
others from hearing information val- 
uable to them. 


3. Pick up papers and trash on 
school property and in the corridors, 
even if they aren’t yours. You’ve 
probably dropped such things at 
other times. 

4. Handle other people’s property 
with special care including school 
books. 

5. Be courteous to all teachers, and 
other adults as well as to your fellow 
pupils. 


6. Library books belong to every- 
one, so return books promptly. 

7. Handle reference books careful- 
ly, especially expensive reference 
books such as encyclopedia, etc. 

8. Do not abuse the privileges in 
school such as movies, dances, and 
assemblies. 


NEATNESS 


Being neat is being adult. Babies 
scatter toys all over and fail to pick 
them up. A grown person picks up 
after himself automatically. 


1. Be sure to keep all your books, 
paper, homework, and any other 
papers neat. 


2. Keep the halls clean! They are 
yours, and anyone who comes into 
the school can tell what kind of 
people go here by the way the halls 
are kept. 


38. Keep the lockers clean. They 
are your responsibility, so make sure 
that you get rid of old papers and 
put your books away neatly. Your 
locker with papers sticking out can 
ruin the looks of a corridor. 

These rules and hints were col- 
lected and written by your repre- 
sentatives to student council. They 
got their ideas from YOU as a 
group. It’s up to you as individuals 
to support them. 


Being Too Aggressive 
Can Be Very Harmful 


You are running for an important 
office in school and the only way 
is to hurt your best friend. You 
know he deserves it but you have 
a little push and a little interfer- 
ence with your companions. This 
boy, who is new in the school and 
you’ve known him for only a short 
time, is one of your best friends al- 
ready. He has earned everything he 
received, but you have always had 
everything because you have been 
aggressive—maybe a little too ag- 
gressive. Your adversary has become 
popular for the short time he has 
been in the school and has a good 
chance to win the election. So you 
decide to play the game against the 
rules. The election is tomorrow and 


you know the only way you can 
win is to spread untruths about this 
boy. 

After you have done this you 


know you are sure to win. The next 
day comes, you win the election un- 
fairly, taking with it all the credit 
which you do not deserve. This de- 
praved thinking you have done starts 
to eat away at your conscience but 
you still remain in office. You do 
absolutely nothing to help your 
school after winning the election ex- 
cept sit back in your chair and 
watch the members of the organiza- 
tion make up for your deeds which 
you never intended to do unless you 
are pushed. 

One day you finally find yourself 
and admit to your wrongdoing. Your 
friends won’t speak to you and you 
don’t blame them. But the boy you 
deceived is forgiving even after what 
you have done. 

Always remember this as an ex- 
ample of how a boy cannot go 
through life without friends. Push- 
ing people aside for your benefit 
can hurt you as well as the people 
you push to gain achievement. The 
boy who is aggressive will achieve 
many things in his life, but not 
when it comes to hurting people to 
do it. This type of boy will not do 
anything after he has won his battle 
but will only fight unfairly to win 
at anything. You can’t go through 
life without friends and a friend in 
need is a friend indeed. The boy who 
has friends should have no enemies. 


WHAT IS YOUR VERDICT? 


The driver and the children saw 
each other when they were a block 
apart. The driver thought they would 
stop. The children decided they could 
beat him across the street. They 
didn’t make it. Later, the parents 
sued the driver for injuries. 

Their lawyer said, “You saw the 
children in plenty of time to stop. 
So you have no excuse for hitting 
them.” 

“They saw me in plenty of time 
to stay out of my way”, the driver 
said. “Instead, they ran right in 
front of my car at the last second.” 

Would you make the driver pay? 

* oe * 





The driver paid. The court ruled 
that motorists should expect children 
to obey childish impulses, like run- 
ning in front of automobiles. 


A hypocrite is one who pretends 
to be burying the hatchet when he’s 
only digging up dirt. 
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RINDGE TECH CHEER LEADERS 





FRONT ROW —David Holway, James Mahoney, Pedro Silva. 


SECOND ROW—Ernest Wantman, Thomas Valenty, Paul Sweeney. 





Your Business 


As Mr. Clegg reminded the juniors 
and seniors at an assembly in Sep- 
t-mber, this is a country of free 
ehoice. You can decide to be a beat- 
nik, you can decide to be a_ beach- 
comber, you can decide to be a bum 
—if you want to. 

Most people want to enjoy some 
of the good things of life, and to 
feel respected by their fellows. They 
want to know that they will be able 
to make a contribution to the world, 
and to be rewarded for that contri- 


bution by an adequate income, job 
security, and safe retirement when 
their earning days are over. They 
notice that the more education a man 
has, the more likely he is to enjoy 
these advantages. Have you ever 
asked yourself, why? 

A diploma from high school or a 
college degree isn’t worth much 
itself; what is worth so much is the 
-ducation which that piece of paper 
vr parchment stands for. The more 
intelligence a man has and the more 
perfectly he can control his mental 
powers, the more he can be worth to 
his employer, his community, and 
mankind; and the surer he can be of 
“commanding a good and safe income 
AS a result. 

Developing your mental powers 
and learning to control them is your 
number-one business as a_ student. 
Acquiring information is important, 
but secondary. What President Co- 
nant calls the “solid subjects” are 
reading and composition, mathemat- 
ical reasoning, and scientific think- 
ing: those that will enable you to 
keep on increasing your stock of 
xnowledge after you graduate from 
school or college. 


Down The Years 
With The Register 


By DAVID HALOON 


10 YEARS AGO 
Rindge wins title championship in 
cross country. 


20 YEARS AGO 


Rindge gets new football coach, 
Mr. Galligan. 
Myra I. Ellis dies. Miss Ellis, our 


first woman teacher, came to Rindge 
in 1890. 


25 YEARS AGO 


Mr. W. P. McLaughlin is appoint 
ed new baseball coach, 

On January 10th, approximately 
seventy-five boys from Rindge gath- 
ered in the Y.W.C.A. auditorium for 
their first dancing lesson 


30 YEARS AGO 


The Register reports that Mr. 
Metivier is doing an impressive job 
as football coach. 

All the peys who hold regular 
wage-earning jobs outside of school 
will soon be affected by the Social 
Security Act which goes into effect 
on January. 


40 YEARS AGO 


Mr. William Kelleher returns aft- 
er a serious operation and an ab- 
sence of three months. 


Tom Smith elected captain of the 
Rindge football team. 


A frustrated woman has been de- 
fined as the wife who finds a letter 


that she gave to her husband to 
mail six months ago in the coat of 
her husband’s suit that has been 
home for six months waiting to have 
a button sewed on it. 


HIGH and LATIN CHEER LEADERS 





STANDING (left to right)—Kathy Woods, Diane Miele, Loretta Giunta, Cindy Holland, Donna Ken- 
ney, Nancy Gillis, Barbara McKinney, Marsha Bacon, Mary McLaughlin. 


IN FRONT—Frances Young, Captain. Absent, Carol Ann Jackson. 
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Brownies In Upset 


Over Newton South 
By MICHAEL J. NICOLORO 


The Newton South game, sched- 
uled on Saturday but rained out, 
was played under threatening skies 
Monday, November 11; no rain fell 
till the last minute of play. 

Rindge won the toss and received. 
Failing to make a first down, we 
had to kick. Newton South made two 
first downs, in the first quarter, but 
no score. 

In the second quarter each team 
recovered a fumble by the other side. 
We made a first down on a pass 
from Flagg to Clark, but then we 
had to kick. A blocked punt gave 
Ted Clarke, the Newton quarterback, 
a chance to plunge through the line 
for the first touchdown of the game, 
and Mark Young rushed for the 
extra two points. At the half the 
score was Rindge 0, Newton 8. 

In the third quarter Aubrey Flagg 
passed to Ben Braithwaite to make 
it 8 to 6; then after Tom Foster in- 
tercepted a pass and ran it back 23 
yards, we made a march down the 
field and Flagg took it over from 
the 1 on a quarterback sneak. Both 


conversions failed and the score 
remained at 12 to 8. 

In the last quarter Newton re- 
covered a Rindge fumble, but on the 
next play Tom Foster intercepted 
another pass and was running to- 
wards our goal when a Newton tack- 
ler downed him. Then we fumbled 
again; Newton recovered and drove 
to our one yard line, but Rindge 
held and the game ended with New- 
ton on our 1 foot line. 

The sparks of the game were 
Aubrey Flagg, Buster Greenidge, 
Lou Herbert and Ben Braithwaite. 

RINDGE—Le, Herbert, Newton; lt, 
Thorne; lg, B. Greenidge, Foster; c, 
Squires; rg, Young, D. Greenidge; 
rt, Brown, Clark; qb, Flagg; lhb, 
Dottin, Evereteze, Dobson; rhb, Da- 
vis, Singleton, Waite; fb, Brath- 
waite, Wright. 





“If your car is old or new 
we'll insure it fast for you.” 


JAMES INS. AGENCY 


50 Prospect St. 
Cambridge KI 7-6880 


Mattie’s Variety 
226 River Street 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
SELF SERVICE DELICATESSEN 





ROZEN FOODS ICECREAM TONIC 


TRowbridge 6-1898 


Brownies Snap 19-Game 
English Winning Streak 


By J. GIBBS and A. GOULD 


The walls of our auditorium re- 
sounded to the strains of “Boola 
Boola” on Friday, November 15; the 
next afternoon so did the open spaces 
of Russell Field as some 2000 fans 
watched our Brownies in action. 

What they saw was an exhibition 
of fine defensive play and aggress- 
sive alertness, which won for Rindge 
against Boston English by a score of 
8—0. Up to this time English had 
won 19 straight games since drop- 
ping the Thanksgiving Day classic 
to Boston Latin three years ago. 

In the first period Rindge drove 
55 yards from the kickoff to the Eng- 
lish 30 before stalling. Rindge also 
grabbed two fumbles deep in English 
territory but failed to score. Early 
in the second quarter English started 
a drive but fumbled again and Ed- 
die Wright recovered on the Rindge 
36. On the next play Aubrey Flagg 
uncorked a 65-yard pass to big Lou 
Herbert, who had beaten his man by 
five yards, to score. Flagg added the 
two points, throwing to Jim Clark 
in the end zone. 

After that the teams battled score- 
less, although English made a strong 
bid for a score in the last minutes 
of the game. We bobbled a punt re- 
turn; English recovered but fumbled 
for the fifth time and Rindge re- 
covered on their own 34. Later Eng- 
lish blocked a punt and put on a 
drive of 48 yards to the Rindge 20, 
sparked by the running of halfback 
Jim Heelan and the passing of Tom 
Tucker, reserve quarterback; but Er- 
nie Dobson knocked down two Tuck- 
er aerials in the end zone, closing 
the door on English. 

Ben Braithwaite’s and Larry Dot- 
tin’s running were significant fac- 
tors in our victory. 

RINDGE—Le, Herbert; lt, Thorne; 
Ig, S. Greenidge, Young; c, Don- 
nelly; rg, D. Greenidge, Foster; rt, 
Brown; re, Clark, Newton; qb, 


Flagg; lhb, Dottin, Singleton; rhb, 
Davis, Dobson; fb, Braithwaite, 
Wright. 


Compliments of 


Home Room 201 





Robert P. Ellard 


Complete Insurance Protection 


344 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TR 6-4582 TR 6-4583 





JOSEPH A. COSTA SONS 


Memorial 
Funeral Home 


1643 CAMBRIDGE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Corner of Trowbridge 








TRowbridge 6-1236 





Team Schedules 
For Winter Sports 


VARSITY BASKETBALL 


DECEMBER 


17 
20 
27 


Newton 
At Brookline 
Newton South 


JANUARY 


3 

ti 
10 
14 
17 
21 
24 
28 
31 


Weymouth 

At Arlington 

At Cambridge Latin 
Brockton 

At Waltham 
Watertown 

At Newton 
Brookline 

At Newton South 


FEBRUARY 


4 
7 
11 
14 


FRESHMAN 


At Brockton 

At Weymouth 
Arlington 
Cambridge Latin 


JANUARY 


3 

7 

8 
10 
14 
16 
Mi 
20 
22 
24 
27 
28 
31 


At Western Jr. High 
At Waltham North 
At Boys’ Vocational 
Cambridge Latin 

At Arlington 

Southern Jr. High 
Watertown East 

At Waltham South 
Northeastern Jr. High 
At Watertown West 
At Southern Jr. High 
At Brookline 

At Waltham, Lexington St. 


FEBRUARY 


4 
5 
7 
11 
12 
14 
18 


Western Jr. High 

Boys’ Vocational 
Waltham North 

At Cambridge Latin 

At Northeastern Jr, High 
Arlington 

At Watertown East 


HOCKEY 


DECEMBER 


14 
21 
26 
28 


Medford 
Newton 
Brookline 
Arlington 


JANUARY 


4 
8 
18 
20 


CAH Las: 
Waltham 
Somerville 
Medford 


BASKETBALL 


FEBRUARY 

1 Newton 

8 Brookline 
15 Arlington 
Use CoH lan tse 
22 Waltham 
27 Somerville 


TRACK 
DECEMBER 
21 Waltham, Comm. Armory 
28 3B. C. High Comm. Armory 
JANUARY 
4 Malden, Comm. Armory 
11 B.A.A. Meet, Boston Garden 
18 Weymouth, Northeastern 
25 Brookline 
FEBRUARY 
1 State Meet, Boston Garden 
8 Brockton 
15 Newton 


SWIMMING 

JANUARY 

7 Boston Latin 

9 At Catholic Memorial 
24 Cambridge Latin 

31 At Cambridge Latin 
FEBRUARY 

6 Waltham 

14 Lynn 

27 Waltham 

MARCH 

38 Boston English 


Tattered Rags 


BY STEPHEN SKOLNICK 


A. Beecham, why does your fav- 
orite class reside in room 309? 

Bibi says L. Egan needs help. 

B. Nile, have you tuned in Indo- 
China yet on Harris’ radio? 

F. Souza, this is my Christmas 
present to you. 

T. Shelvey, why are you always 
ragging B. Ward? 

J. Amato, is it true you are writ- 
ing a book on muscle building? 

D. Haloon, congratulations on 
receiving your license to drive people 
crazy. 

B. House, how does your brain en- 
gage itself during Algebra? 

G. Thompson, how are things back 
at the firehouse? 

C. Partridge, who’s that girl from 
St. Mary’s? 

S. Paul, is it true your favorite 
subject is physics? 





Keep Active! 





669 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


CLEAN SPEECH 


Physical Fitness 
Gymnastics 
Swimming 
Basketball 





CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 


Join the 


CAMBRIDGE Y.M.C.A, 


Hi-Y Club 
Camping 

Teen Canteen 
Trips 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP 


CLEAN LIVING 
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Art Supplies and Paints of All Description 


TR 6-4800 
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Revister Stalf Members 
Attend Globe Conterence 


By ERNEST D. WANTMAN 


On Thursday, November 7, Mr. 
Fogg, advisor to the Rindge Regis- 
ter, Stephen Skolnick, and I went to 
the Sheraton Plaza Hotel in Boston 
for the first annual high school news- 
paper staff meeting. 

From the beginning, this gathering 
proved a very worthwhile and pleas- 
urable afternoon. Mr. Daniel J. 
O’Brien, a member of the Comic 
Council, told those attending that a 
$500 scholarship will be awarded to 
the student in the Greater Boston 
area who has shown the most talent 
in the field of journalism. This 
scholarship will enable a student to 
attend Blair Academy of Journal- 
ism, located in Blairstown, New Jer- 
sey, for a course of six weeks. 

Next, Mr. O’Brien introduced the 
day’s guest speaker, Al Smith, crea- 
tor of the comic strips Mutt and Jeff 
and Cicero’s Cat. Mr. Smith informed 
the group that Mutt and Jeff was 
first created by Bud Fisher in No- 
vember, 1937. During his later years, 
Mr. Fisher becoming ill, employed 
Mr. Smith, and shortly after Bud 
F#sher’s death, Al’s name began ap- 
pearing on the comic strip. Al went 
on to create Cicero’s Cat, which soon 
became very popular. Both of his 
comic strips now appear in over 500 
newspapers the world over. Smith 
does most of his own drawing; but 
occasionally, when he falls behind in 
his work, he will hire an assistant 
until matters return to normal. 

Last, a Globe representative intro- 
duced what is known as the Sound- 
ing Board Program. This program 
gives each high school student the op- 
portunity to voice his or her opinion 
on such matters as world affairs, 
happenings in the fashion world, or 
other matters of interest. In order 
to have your article accepted you 
must make sure that it will be of in- 
terest to all students in the teen-age 
bracket. If you wish to contribute an 
article, please turn it in to Mr. 
Fogg, who will, in turn, forward it 
to the Boston Globe. 

We who attended this meeting en- 
joyed it, and are looking forward to 
another such meeting. 
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Sandwiches 
for All Occasions 


VINNIE’S SANDWICH SHOPS 
& PIZZA 


“Where a Sandwich is a Meal” 


285 MAIN ST. 774 CAMBRIDGE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 
EL 4-8350 354-9671 


VUES 


§ 


DRUGGIST CHEMIST 
: JOHN D. LYNCH 
: 2406 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE : 
: NORTH CAMBRIDGE : 
: Phone KI 7-6047 


Alumni Notes 


Robert Hudson, 758 and Francis 
McCaffrey, 59 were graduated in 
June from the Rochester Technical 
Institute with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. Robert is now a 2nd 
lieutenant at Chanute Field, Illinois. 





Ed Rice, 54 and B.U. ’58 is an 
instructor in physics at Wentworth 
Institute. 





George Stefanadakis, ’58, and B.S. 
at Northestern U. ’63 is teaching and 


doing graduate work at North- 
eastern. 





Vernon Grant, ’52, and a graduate 
of Vesper George School of Art, is a 
ist lieutenant and Communications 
officer with the Fifth Infantry Div- 
ision. 





Daniel Mullen, ’50, is a member of 
the M.D.C. police force. 





Emil Stryker, ’39, and Harvard ’43, 
is a major in the Army. He was 
graduated in June from the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


John Brady, ’60, a Gold Key 
award winner in the 1960 Art Ex- 
hibit, is in the Navy. John does the 
art work on the U.S.S. Enterprise. 





John Lee, ’61, is a junior at the 
Massachusetts College of Art. 





Joe Cincotta, 758, and Austin-Peay 
College, Tenn., is a physical educa- 
tion teacher in the Cambridge school 
system. 





Wayne McGurk, ’57, and North- 
eastern University, 762, is a lieuten- 
ant in the Army, stationed at Karls- 
ruhe, West Germany. His brother 
John is a second year classman at 
the U.S. Military Academy, West 
Point. 





William lLencewicz, °47, was or- 
dained a Franciscan priest last Feb- 
ruary. He is stationed in Washing- 
ton, Dec, 





John R. Gallagher, ’58, decided 
upon photography as a career while 
he was still in Rindge. In the Army 
he was a photographer in the U.S. 
Army Pictorial Center, a Signal 
Corps installation in Europe. He is 
now a professional photographer. 





Ralph Gallagher, ’58, John’s twin 
brother, is senior operations agent 
for Flying Tigers Airlines, at New- 
ark Airport. 





EL 4-9443 
Phil’s Variety Store 


283 WESTERN AVENUE 


GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 
A GOON DELICATESSEN 
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PRICELESS GIFTS. When Marco Polo was entertained by the Rajah 
in the Taj Mahal, he was ladened with many priceless gifts. See if you can 


pick them out. 
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Philip Khouri, ’23, is a securities 
broker in Boston. 





Robert Lange, ’38, a captain in 
the U.S. Navy, is stationed in the 
Pentagon. 





William McGinness, ’23, who pre- 
pared here for Lowell Tech, is su- 
perintendent of the Cambridge Wa- 
ter Department. 





Paul Rouleau, ’40, was in the col- 
lege course while at Rindge; but his 
courses in mechanical drawing dur- 
ing his first two years taught him 
to read and understand a blueprint. 
He is now supervising construction 
all over the United States for a 
contracting firm. 





Joseph Guiney, 712, is city asses- 
sor of Cambridge. 





Leo Diehl, ’33, is State Commis- 
sioner of Corporations and Taxation 
in Massachusetts. 





RELIABLE PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


Linnazean Pharmacy, Ine. 
PHILLIP R. KATES, REG. PHARM. 
“The Friendly Drug Store” 


1740 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
Phone TR 6-7663 


Prescriptions Called For & Delivered 


FRIENDLY and COURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Saato’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 
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Power Squadron 


In case you have seen strange de- 
signs on your home-room blackboard 
some Tuesday morning, and wondered 
why, here’s the answer: the Power 
Squadron is using parts of our build- 
ing for Monday evening classes in 
seamanship and piloting. 

Founded by private yachtsmen 
February 2, 1914, the United States 
Power Squadrons have grown to over 
3800 squadrons. The national organiza- 
tion writes courses and examinations 
designed to train yachtsmen in the 
proper use of their craft, and the 
local squadrons teach the courses 
and give the tests. These courses and 
tests are kept up to date by constant 
revision. 

During the World War II more 
than. a third of the members of 
U. S. P. S. served in the armed 
forces and many more as civilian 
instructors in schools for recruits or 
in refresher courses. This splendid 
organization of over 50,000 members 
is self-supporting, non-profit, and 
devoted to promoting safety at sea 
and the national defense. 





Compliments of 
Edward J. Sullivan 
CLERK OF COURTS~— 


Middlesex Superior Court ¢ 
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ROSENBERG’S SHOE STORE 


SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


CENTRAL SQUAR 
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EY KLUB 
ORNER 


_ Several projects have been accom- 
plished by our Key Club recently, 


most of which have been very suc- 
cessful. 


At the Latin-Rindge annual 
Thanksgiving Day game members 
sold pennants, adding substantially 
to the Club treasury. 


__ In co-operation with the Cambridge 
Red Cross Key Clubbers delivered 
packages to nursing homes in Cam- 
bridge and to hospitals in the area, 
including the V. A. Hospital in Bed- 
ford. Favors were delivered to homes 
for use with Thanksgiving Day 
meals. Currently the Club is distrib- 
‘uting Red Cross gift boxes. 
Outstanding among recent Club 
projects was that of ushering for 
the 75th anniversary assembly and 
‘the serving of coffee and doughnuts 
to the guests after assembly. All 
that day the members of the Club 
conducted tours of the school for 
‘visitors. 
_ On Dec. 14 the Key Club, work- 
ing with that of C.H.L.S., presented 
a model meeting for the Cambridge 
Kiwanis Club. Speaker at this meet- 
ing was Lieut. Donahue, who spoke 
on Civil Defense. 


The cheer leaders and the enter- 
taining skits at the rally before the 
Boston English game were provided 
by the Key Club. 

Mike Nicoloro acted as master of 
ceremonies. The theme of the rally 
was that Rindge was out to break 
the 19-game English winning streak. 
Jim Mahoney dressed in an English 
uniform entered holding a big sign 
that read, “Boston English 19-Game 
Win Streak.” It was broken over his 
head to symbolize the breaking of 
the streak of wins. He fell to the 
floor as if unconscious, fell through 
the stretcher they put him on, and 
was thrown off stage. 

While the Key Club cheer leaders 


directed the school in Rindge cheers, 
a hearty crew of stage hands kept 
a steady stream of stunts parading 
across the stage. Perhaps the enthu- 
siasm generated by this rally was 
responsible in part for the large 
turn-out at the game that Saturday. 


Our Advertisers Make The 
Register Possible 
Leave Your Money With Them 


George R. Drone fs 
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DAVE GALGAY, Designer, 
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Nightmare 


By ALAN E. GOULD 


He awoke without knowing why 
until the second tremor, only a min- 
ute after the first, shook the bed 
slightly and rattled small objects on 
the dresser. He lay waiting for a 
third shock, but none came — not 
then. 


Realizing that he was wide awake 
now and probably would not be able 
to go back to sleep, he looked at his 
wrist watch and saw that it was on- 
ly three o’clock, the middle of the 
night. He got out of bed and walked 
to the open window. A cool breeze 
came through it, and he could see 
the twinkling, flickering lights in 
the black sky and could hear the 
sounds of the night. Somewhere, 
bells. But why bells at this hour? 
Ringing for disaster? Had the mild 
tremors here been damaging quakes 
elsewhere, nearby? Or was the real 
quake coming and the bells a warn- 
ing, a warning to the people to leave 
their houses and get out into the 
open for safety? 

Suddenly, not from fear but from 
a strange compulsion, he wanted to 
be out there and not here. He had 
to run, he had to. 

And he was running, down the 
hallway and out the front door, run- 
ning silently in bare feet down the 
long straight walk that led to the 
gate. And through the gate that 
swung shut behind him into the 
field . . . field? Should there be a 
field here, right outside his gate? 
Especially a field dotted with posts, 
thick ones like shortened telephone 
poles his own height? But before he 
could organize his thinking, try to 
start from scratch and remember 
where he was and who he was and 
what he was doing here at all, there 
was another tremor. 

More violent this time; it made 
him stagger in his running and run 
into one of the mysterious posts, a 
glancing blow that hurt his shoulder 
and deflected his running course, al- 
that kept him going toward—what? 
What was the strange compulsion 
kept him going toward—what? 

And then the real earthquake hit, 
the ground seem to rise up uuder 
him and shake itself. When it ended 
he was lying on his back staring up 
at the monstrous sky, in which sud- 
denly appeared, in mile-high glow- 
ing red letters, a word. The word 
was TILT; and as he stared at it 
all the other flashing lights went 
off, the bells quit ringing and it 
was the end of everything. 


CLEWS FURNITURE CO. 


Upholstering 
Satisfactory Service for Over 
Fifty Years 
110 Inman Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
JOHN CLEWS TR 6-9757 


INDUSTRIAL CATERERS 
CANTEEN SERVICE 

For Industry, Schools and Offices 

Dependable Service Since 1945 


Victory Caterers, Inc. 
1079 Cambridge St., Cambridge 
TR 6-6531 
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Weddings Banquets 


FOR THAT PROM 
YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


Galgay The Florist 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
TR 6-1000 





Christmas Gifts 
Hor Our Geachers 


BY D. HALOON & S. SKOLNICK 


Following is a list of presents the 
Rindge students are asking Santa to 
give their teachers for Christmas: 

To Mr. Bourdeau, a Key Club em- 
blem for his car. 

To Mr. Carchia, a new ’52 Ford to 
tear apart. 

To Mr. Cassidy, a paper cutter; 
or even better, paper. 

To Mr. Corveno, another plastics 
class. 

To Mr. Coughlan, a quiet physics 
class. 

To Mr. Haley, a Communist Man- 
ifesto. 

To Mr. Ryan, someone to pass in 
Word Wealth. 

To Mr. Conrad, a toy fire engine. 

To Mr. J. Culhane, a book of les- 
sons in gymnastics. 

To Mr. Gibson, a .300 hitter and 
a no-hit pitcher. 

To Mr. O’Brien, a new desk chair 
and four extra hands to get the 
Register out on time. 


To Mr. Richards, silence during 
checkout. 
To Mr. McMahon, rubber gloves 


to keep his hands clean. 

To Mr. L. Fitzgerald, a higher 
bowling average. 

To Mr. Terry, more pockets and 
fewer envelopes. 

To Mr. Smith, a football team next 
year as good as the present one. 

To Mr. Burke, lockers in good 
working order. 

To Mr. Fratto, a polisher for his 
new gym floor. 

To Mr. Sateriale, a secluded spot 
to complete his book. 

To Mr. J. Kelleher, a police whistle 
for his Safety Patrol. 

To Mr. Harrington, another stu- 
dent teacher. 

To Mr. Fogg, some funny jokes. 


To Mr. Wadden, more Harvard 
home games. 
To Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald, more 


members for the projection club. 
To Mr. Galligan, an offer from the 
Patriots. 
To Mr. Hughes, a top for his car. 
To Mr. Reagan, more track shoes. 
To Miss O’Rourke, an unlimited 
supply of dismissal slips. 
To Mr. Crawley, a case of light 


To Mr. Egan, a rest from 259. 
To Mr. Creedon, a bigger lunch 


To Mr. Powers, a box of Havanas 
that have no aroma. 

To Mr. Meyer, new metal bottoms 
for the pattern shop. 


Capri Sub Shop 


1691 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
DELICIOUS SUBS and PIZZAS 


HURON SPA 
Compliments of 
ARCHIE and ARTHUR 
371 HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Mr. Travers, a brand new mark 
bock. 

To Mr. Martignetti, larger classes. 

To Mr. O’Sullivan, less worries 
about his fourth period history class. 

To Mr. Jennings, a bow tie with 
rainbow colors. 

To Mr. O’Connell, a book on how 
to fix locker combinations. 

To Mr. Wm. Kelleher, a p. a. sys- 
tem of his own. 

To Mr. E. Fitzgerald, a secretary. 

To Mr. Tierney, a shorter ride to 
Univ. of Mass. 

To Mr. McCann, a can of tran- 
quilizers in the student driving car. 

To Mr. Sweeny, an “on the air” 
signal for his p. a. system. 

To all the teachers and faculty of 
Rindge, a very Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year! 

To the custodians, shorter cor- 
ridors, smaller windows and a softer 
bench for their rest room. 

*Hd. Note—Don’t laugh at my 
jokes. Treat them kindly as is due 
old age.—Mr. Fogg. 





The Rindge Reporter 
By ALAN E. GOULD 


Well, here I am again with all the 
news that’s fit to print. I think! The 
following items were announced just 
this week: 

A new organization has just been 
formed called Sports Cars  Anony- 
mous. It’s for those who are trying 
to break the habit. Anytime a member 
gets the urge to drive a sports car, 
he calls a fellow member, who comes 
over and sells him a motorcycle. 

From Harvard two discoveries have 
come. First: some scientist has crossed 
a homing pigeon with a parrot, so 
that in case he gets lost he asks 
questions. Also from Harvard, they 
claim they have discovered a cure 
for baldness. It isn’t exactly a cure, 
but if you’re bald all you do is plant 
moss and keep it damp. It’s a little 
hard to part — but you’ll never be 
troubled with dandruff, just toad- 
stools. 

As you know no doubt jaywalking 
laws are going into effect next year 
in and around Harvard Square and 
fair warning is given to all citizens. 
If you get three tickets in a row for 
jaywalking they take your legs away. 

I bet you did not know the CHLS 
Drama Club is planning to stage 
a new play written by a student. 
The name of the play is, “A Day at 
the Beach or Drip! Went the 
Strings of My Heart.” 

As long as we are speaking about 
Latin I think you should know that 
C.H.L.S. has been chosen as the first 
Maximum Security High School] in 
the nation. 

As a closing statement, I’ve got to 
hurry, the men in the white coats 
are right outside now, I have only 
one thing to say: J. Gibbs--Unite! 


Chrome 
Accessories 


General Replacement 
Parts 


BARNEY’S AUTO SUPPLY| 
378 BEACON ST., SOMERVILLE 
(at the bridge) 

SPEED EQUIPMENT 


CAMS TRI POWER PISTONS BLOWERS 





CROSBY’S HOBBY CENTER 


MODEL PLANES — ENGINES — 


RAILROADS — 


ROAD RACING SETS 


SHIPS and RADIO CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
Authorized Service Station for 
AMERICAN FLYER and LIONEL TRAINS, ETC. 


Phone — KI 7-4389 


1704A MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
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ON 


Honor Roll 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Charles P. Smith 78.3 
Paul Spedding 78.3 
Donald McNaught 717.5 
Paul Santackas WWE) 
William Wells 77.5 
John Riley 76.7 
John McElroy 76.4 
Thomas O’Hearn 76.4 
Stanley Staskunas 76.4 
Anthony DeFrancesco 76.0 
Paul R. Hederman 76.0 
Charles E. Kelley 76.0 
Ercilio Costa 75.8 
John Hammer 75.8 
Paul Meehan 75.8 
Louis H Paul 75.8 
Francis Carvalho 75.7 
Kevin Connell 75.7 
Leonard Ferrari 75.0 
SOPHOMORES 
Mario Sganga 86.0 
James Mahoney 84.0 
James Brown 83.0 
Thomas Bertrand 82.3 
Richard Armstrong 81.0 
Ronald Ippolito 81.0 
Richard Simons 81.0 
Carlos Soares 81.0 
Harry Wilkes 81.0 
Thomas Wright 81.0 
Robert D. Mazzeo 80.0 
Riccardo S. Caraco 79.0 
John Egan 79.0 
James Greenidge 79.0 
Ronald Joaquim 79.0 
Richard Perry 79.0 
William Swartz 79.0 
Jeffrey Briggs 78.0 
John L. McGann 78.0 
Leonard Poirier 78.0 
William G. Brooks 77.0 
John N. MacAskill 717.0 
Michael Monico 77.0 
Paul W. Rumrill 717.0 
John Lavin 76.0 
Roger Potvin 76.0 
Nicholas R. Antonizick 75.0 
Michael Doneski 75.0 
Joseph G. Foley 75.0 
Walter Glennon 75.0 
Paul Kaye 75.0 
Lawrence LaFlamme 75.0 
Waldo L. Murphy 75.0 
Alfred Perry 75.0 
Paul Williams 75.0 
FRESHMEN 
Joseph Carbone 90.0 
Robert Fernandes 86.6 
James J. Costa 84.2 
Philip Bertrand 83.3 
Edward D. Johnson 83.3 
Joseph M. Moreira 83.3 
Al Newton 83.3 
Anthony Santoyanni 83.3 
Gregory E. Head 81.7 
Gary D. Ambush 80.8 
Frank Miano 80.8 







WHERE THE GANG MEETS 
AFTER SCHOOL 


ROTTENBERG PHARMACY 


466 BROADWAY 
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Richard A. Babajtis 
Edmund A. Serwecinski 
John P. Riley 
Michael L. Smith 
Kevin M. McDade 
John Ferolito 
James Heighton 
Daniel T. Lopez 
James E. Rumrill 
Henry G. Soones 
Craig D. Sparks 
James F. Dwyer 
Paul Hubacheck 
Stephen M. Mahoney 
Charles E. Metz 
William E. Spencer 
Jorge A. Delgado 
John C. Mahoney 
Sherwood Ward 
Robert A. Graham 
Chris Harrington 
Darrell L. Phillips 
Wayne McCusker 
Austin Maxwell 
Joseph P. Braga 
Roy E. Cameron 
William Fitzgibbon 
George J. Gentile 
James Jarvis 
Jeremiah Leman 
Timothy J. Lynah 
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SENIORS 36 
Peat 3 
JUNIORS 45 
SOPHOMORES 35 
FRESHMEN 42 





Don’t Complain 


Why aren’t some students ever 
satisfied? Why do they always find 
fault with the way other people do 
things? They criticize curricular and 
extra-curricular activities for no 
reason at all. 

The subject which is most talked 
about is our school. We all know that 
it is not a marvelous architectural 
structure with a campus of green as 
a background, but we can all try to 
help in making it a better place by 
obeying rules that are put out every 
year to remind us not to do wrong, 
in such things as marking walls and 
desks, and walking in the halls in 
unorderly fashion. Why don’t we 
realize that the school could be worse 
and that we should make the best of 
the present situation? 

These people that do the criticizing 
must be jealous, or it might be that 
they are not interested in school. Do 
you listen to them, and make condi- 
tions worse? Or do you follow the 
footsteps of a good school citizen and 
make conditions better? 


Compliments of 
JOHNSON’S 
DUPLICATING SERVICE 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 








: 1909 HARVARD ST. Telephone 
A ornstn core EAA CAMBRIDGE, MASS. __ KI 7-6131 
TR 6-0400 KI 7-0400 


Since 1895 


Costa ~ 


AMBULANCE 
OACH SERVICE 


RADIO DISPATCHED 
OXYGEN EQUIPPED 


P. O. BOX 1 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 








Bear Santa 
By PEDRO M. SILVA 


Please renew P. Singelton’s sub- 
seripition to “Humpty Dumpty” mag- 
azine. 

Please send K. Rodriques a year’s 
supply of Metrecal soup and wafers. 

Please give K. Eskadahl and F. X 
Pever the key to detention. 

Please give P. Sweeney and P. 
Hederman a self-explanatory book on 
“How to Act Human.” 

Please tell the C.H.L.S. cheerlead- 
ers to get a football team. 

Please tell J. Sullivan that the 
doughnuts he’s been giving P. Silva 
during home room period are always 
stale. 

Please tell everyone to “Have A 
Merry Christmas and A Happy New 
Year?’ 


EXERCISES HELD FOR 
UNITED NATIONS DAY 


By ALAN MICHAELS 


On Wednesday, October 23, the 
faculty and students of Rindge met 
in the auditorium to commemorate 
United Nations Day, which was 
Thursday, Oct. 28, but we celebrated 
it early because Thursday was our 
Career Day. 

There was a proclamation from 


Governor Peabody, read by Alan Mi- 
chaels. Following this were three 
speeches, each expressing some 
phase of the United Nations. In the 
first Kenneth Menzies told of our 
foreign policy with reference to the 





United Nations. The second, given 
by Paul Gibson, gave us some in- 
sights on the projects that the 
United Nations have planned for 


the future. The third and last speech, 
by Richard Calebrese, expressed the 
affirmative views toward the United 
Nations. 


After these speeches Headmaster 
Sweeney expressed his thoughts and 
summarized the important parts of 
the preceeding speeches. 


625-3211 — 625-7379 
Quality and Service Guaranteed 


William W. Ulchak & Co. 
Master Plumbers No. 4801 
MODERN PLUMBING and HEATING 
OIL BURNERS — GAS FITTING — JOBBING 
1224 BROADWAY SOMERVILLE 


HURON DRUG C@., INC. 


“THE REXALL STORE” 


356 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


LEWIS DORFMAN, Reg. Pharm. 
Tel. KIrkland 17-6400 
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The Finest Selection of 
Paper Backs, Greeting Cards, 
Stationery and School Supplies 


1688A MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
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Basketball Team 
Off To Good Start 


By ALAN E. GOULD 


In the first game of the Suburban 
League season our basketball team, 
Suburban and Eastern Massachusetts 
¢hamps of the 1962-63 season, gained 
a strong victory over a powerf 


Waltham team, 76 to 71. 
The Rindge team played a strong. 


er game than the score indicates a 
Coach Ed Culhane played the entir 
bench in the second half after the 
Technicians had piled up a 22-poin 
lead in the first half. 

The victory was the second of the 
year for Rindge, the team having) 
beaten its only non-league opponent, 
Archbishop Williams, at Braintree on) 
Saturday, Dec. 7, by a score of 69) 
to 66. 

Fears that the loss of Bill Hewitt, 
center and high scorer in the league 
last season, would weaken the team 
proved unfounded as the Technicians 
showed fine bal] handling and de 
fensive ability in the first half. 

High scorer for Rindge was John 
Semper, left guard, who scored 2( 
points on nine goals and two free 
throws. Other scorers were Lou Her- 
bert, center, 17; Bob Ward, right 
guard and Ben Braithwaite, right 
guard, 12 each; Tom Samalis, left 
forward, 11, and Richard Kanode, 
center, and Larry Worth, guard, 2 
points each. 

After winning the Tech Tourna 
ment and championship of Easte 
Massachusetts in January, 1963 
Rindge went on to the New Englani 
championships, beating the Vermont 
team by a score of 86 to 82, but 
were eliminated in the semifinals by 
Stearns High School of Millinockett) 
Me., 62 to 58. 











Alumni Banquet 
(Continued from Page 1) 


marked the climax of Rindge Tech 
nical School Week. In keeping witl 
the celebration, a booklet containinj 
a history of the Rindge school am 
composed entirely by Mr. Wood wa 
distributed to those present. 

Credit for the success of the ban 
quet belongs to Councilor Andrew T 
Trodden, president of the alumni 
and a committee which included Pav 
Hillery, Edward Lennon, Frank Pes 
pisa, Ernest Graves, William Me 





Laughlin, Joseph Guiney, Headmast |} 
er Mr. Sweeney and City Manage 
John Curry. 
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Christmas Seal Drive 
Sets New High Total 


| By FRANCIS DIPACE 


| This year’s Christmas Seal drive 
was the most successful ever conduct- 
ed in Rindge. The total, $106.26,was 
nearly 25 per cent over the previous 
record of $81.08, set in 1962. 

The drive started much as usual, 
until Room 203 issued a challenge to 
Ener rooms to top its sales, and 
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161 Listed On Second Honor 
Roll, Sophomore Class In Lead 


The second quarter Honor Roll, just issued, contains the same 
number of students, 161, as the first issue. On this Roll the Soph- 
omores jumped from 35 to 48, the Seniors from 36 to 43. Juniors 
dropped 2 to 43 while the Freshmen showed the greatest drop of 
all, going from 42 down to 29. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S 
UNFINISHED TASK 


Abraham Lincoln, who was Presi- 
dent 100 years ago, probably thought 
he would be remembered chiefly for 
saving the Union. Instead, we re- 
member him chiefly for freeing the 
slaves and for his deep compassion. 
After the South was defeated he 
meant to heal the wounds of war; 
but his assassination led to an era 
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nember, man, that thou art dust 
d unto dust thou shalt return.” 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Seniors, Listen! 
By FRANCIS DIPACE 


Well, congratulations! It looks as if all your cunning and skill 
has finally paid off. You have outsmarted them for three and a 
half years now, and in a few months your term will be up and you 
will be “free.” Indeed, the more industrious of you have that calen- 
dar pretty well figured out; you can quote the time left, right 
down to the minute. Those with foresight have discounted even 
the days when they will be (for some “unavoidable” reason) 
absent. You can relax; nothing left to do now. 

College application? Of course. Just a question of waiting to 
hear what day they want you to register. That job? In the bag. 
Yes, sir, you deserve a pat on the back. 

Two? Why, of course. Not everyone was clever enough to 
think of playing the innocent genius the first term and then rest- 
ing on first impressions for the last three. 

Oh, it was clever all right. 

Once more I say congratulations; and—oh, yes—before you 
tell us again how you faked those book reports, have you decided 
yet what post-graduate courses you'll take next year? 


George Washington 
By WILLIAM STORTI 


Next week Saturday we will celebrate the birthday of George 
Washington, our first President. Just what has given him such a 
reputation as one of the greatest Americans in all history? 

Everyone knows the main outlines of his life: son of a plan- 
tation owner, earned his living as a surveyor and frontiersman, 
tation owner, a surveyor and frontiersman; a young officer in the 
French and Indian war; married, in 1759, a very pretty, rich 
young widow named Mrs. Martha Custis; was elected Commander- 
in-Chief of the American forces in 1775; organized undisciplined 


volunteers into something like an army; and was unanimously 
elected and re-elected President of the United States. But why? 

In 1775 he was the best choice for the top command because 
of his military experience and because, as a Virginian, he could 
command better support than a New Englander in the South. But 
during the war he showed such leadership, skill, and determina- 
tion that no other candidate for the Presidency was even thought 
of. All through the bitter, discouraging days at Valley Forge, when 
victory seemed utterly impossible; all through the years wher 
deserters and a pennypinching Congress kept his forces too weak 
to meet the British, Washington never lost heart. And when free- 
dom was ours and he had served eight years as President of the 
country he had done so much to create, he was glad to retire from 
public office and live as a plantation owner again. How very deep. 
ly we are indebted to him, to the modesty that made him reject 
the office of king! And what an example he has set for us to fok 
low, of self-sacrificing devotion to our country! 


On Attending Rindge 
By ERNEST D. WANTMAN 


To attend Rindge Tech is one of the greatest honors a high 
school student can have. At Rindge we have gained lasting fame 
in the high school sports world by having the state’s top basketball 
team, one of the top track teams, and a highly-regarded football 
team. 

Many talented boys in the academic field have passed through 
Rindge. Our boys have attended such well-known colleges as Har- 
vard University, M.I.T., Princeton, Dartmouth, Colgate, and 
Brown. This proves that an individual who strives to achieve high 
grades, and does so here at Rindge, will have an excellent opportu: 
nity to receive a college education at an accredited school. 

The path to learning is most certainly a very rough and har 
road to pass through, but if an individual devotes the nee 
amount of time to his studies and the rest to other activities he 
may enjoy participating in, there is absolutely no reason why this 
individual shouldn’t be successful in his later life. So let’s stud 
more and try harder whether it be sports or education. 

All of the items that I have mentioned definitely provide fo 
any eee attending Rindge (including myself) something to be 
proud o 


| 
| 
Teenagerism | 


To the Editor of the Register: 
Dear Sir—It is very difficult for one 





the same problems as we now do? | 
myself, as a person, hope with al 


so ignorant as I to understand the 
crime of teenagerism. The teenagers 
of today will be the backbone of our 
nation in years to come. We are hu- 
man beings with human feelings— 
each with our own ideas and points 
of view. We certainly do not all 
think alike, but when it comes to 
standing together, we stand firmly 


and steadfast, always ready to help 


one another. Will our children have 


HARVA 


my heart that by that time, thi 
world will have progressed enougl 
to understand or at least try to un 
derstand the problems of today’ 
youth. Help me if you can. I don’ 
understand. Maybe it’s my own ig 
norance, but why, someone pleas) 
tell me, why is it such a crime t 
be a teenager? Nancy M. 


(Answer on Page 8) 
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Think It Over Fellows 


(Editor's Note—The authors of the following articles spent two weeks 
from December 22 to January 4 on active duty with the U.S.N.R. at Great 
Lakes Training Station, near Waukegan, Ill.) 


By DAVID HALOON 


When a boy becomes 18 years of 
age he is required to register with 
a Seiective Service Board, usually 
located in his own city or town. When 
he reaches the age of 21 he is liable 
to be drafted. The majority, though, 
enlist before being called in the 
Service of their choice. 


Some people eligible for enlistment 
in the Armed Forces join up for 
mistaken reasons. They think of mil- 
itary service as an escape from the 
demands of school, parental disci- 
pline, or a monotonous job. Any 
fellow who is thinking of enlisting 
for one of these reason should think 
twice before raising his right hand. 

Life in the Armed Forces is not 
an escape from reality. It is crowded 
with many of the problems, demands, 
and frustrations of civilian life. 

The serviceman continually finds 
himself required to further his educ- 
ation. Because this is the age of nu- 
‘lear submarines and intercontinen- 
sal ballistic missiles, you need more 
education to become a useful Service 
nember. Classroom instruction, study- 
ng, and on-the-job training take up 
2 good deal of your time and play 
an important role in your progress. 
f you do not take the initiative and 
ipply yourself to acquire the knowl- 
dge and the skill necessary for you 
© carry out your responsibilities, 
vou will not advance. 

Discipline in school and under your 
arents is not nearly as strict as it 
s in the Services. Servicemen are 
‘equired to wear certain uniforms 
it certain times; they must observe 
pecific hours of duty and leisure; 
hey may not come and go as they 
thoose; they are also not allowed to 
uestion the authority of superiors 
br to carry out orders in a half-way 
ashion. All discipline is governed by 
he Uniform Code of Military Justice 
UCMJ), which applies to all the 

embers of all the Armed Forces. 


Your job in the Service may be 
‘ust as dull and tedious as any civil- 
ans. But unlike the civilian, you are 
ot allowed to quit and find another. 
ou must stay with it; and you are 
n call 24 hours a day. You may be 


required to perform your duties at 
any time, at a moment’s notice. 
The policies and procedures of the 
Armed Forces are aimed at a single 
objective: to make the service man 
or woman a productive member of a 
of a highly skilled, successful team. 


For this reason, all the Services 
urge young people who are thinking 
of dropping out of school and enlist- 
ing, to stay in school and graduate. 

Although military or naval life of- 
fers many advantages to outweigh 
the problems to be overcome—travel, 
adventure, financial security, oppor- 
tunities for promotion—none of them 
can be obtained without self-improve- 
ment, discipline, and hard work. 





Boot Camp 
By ROBERT McLAUGHLIN 


Our two weeks’ camp was to indoc- 
trinate us into naval and military 
ways of life. 

We were flown to Chicago, from 
where three chartered buses took us 
to the Training Center. We arrived 
about 10:30 p.m., Central Time. 
When we got off the buses we were 
introduced to our company command- 
er and marched up to a huge drill 
hall. Here we filled out forms, were 
told certain rules and regulations, 
and were put into ranks by height. 
Our commander then told us our 
company number, 193. Still in ranks, 
we were marched to a bedding issue, 
where sheets, pillow cases, and blan- 
kets were given to us. After getting 
our gear we marched about half a 
mile to our barracks. This was very 
difficult, since we were carrying our 
sea bags and bedding. Upon reaching 
our barracks we made up our bunks, 
had a cigarette break, and went to 
sleep at 3:45 in the morning. Reveil- 
le got us up at 4:30. 

The procedure in the morning was 
something like home: get washed and 
dressed, make up your bunk, and 
march down to the chow hall for 
breakfast. After breakfast our com- 
pany would drill, with or without 
rifles, for about six hours, or else 
march to the school buildings for 
classes. After classes or drilling we 


would “fall out” for chow. Some 
times we would wait an hour in the 
cold before our company could enter 
the chow hall. At this stage of the 
game we would appreciate anything 
they gave us to eat, and they usually 
gave us plenty! 

After chow we would drill for a 
few more hours or attend more class- 
es. Then we would eat supper around 
4 o’clock and return to our barracks 
to rest up, clean lockers, wash 
clothes, tidy up around the bunks, 
write letters, talk with the other 
guys, and shine shoes. If we were 
lucky the smoking lamp would be 
lit and we could go into a lounge 
provided for this purpose. 


At 8 o'clock “Service Day” would 
begin, which meant that everyone 
pitched in to clean up around the 
barracks. We would get in bed with 
lights out at Taps, about 9 o’clock. 
And we would sleep, too, because 
at 4:30 the next morning we would 
get up for another day of about 
the same activities. 


There are two kinds of factors 
taught at the Great Lakes—prac- 
tical and knowledge factors. The 
practical factors are functions car- 
ried out at certain times by naval 
personnel. A good example of this 
is the use of a gas mask, how to 
adjust it so that it will work ef- 
ficiently. Knowledge factors are 
things naval personnel should know 
about, for instance, what certain 
Weapons are used for, when and 
where. The classes were on fire- 
fighting, first aid, use of weapons; 
atomic, biological, and chemical war- 
fare (A B C), and the administra- 
tion of the Navy, such as the chain 
of command. We were also taught 
military ways of life, Naval laws 
and regulations, and other informa- 
tion that will help us to get along 
when we are on active duty. 

Military training is very import- 
ant, both for our country and for 
the individual. The country gets the 
protection of skilled men, the dif- 
ferent Services and their branches 
working together to form one great 
defensive and offensive organiza- 
tion. The individual within the serv- 
ice has a chance to get a sound 
education, technical or other; he also 
learns to respect authority and to 
live more easily with other people. 

The Navy Reserve is a very good 
program for a high-school student 
around the age of seventeen years. 
He spends only two weeks in boot 
camp as against 9 to 13 weeks the 
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regulars spend; and after boot camp 
a recruit has a chance to advance. 
Of course, the speed at which he 
advances is up to him. He must con- 
tinue to take courses, and he must 
learn the practical and knowledge 
factors connected with the rating 
he wants to make. 

Again, a reservist spends only two 
years in active duty, whereas the 
regulars spend three or more. It does 
not hurt to ask questions, and there 
is no obligation. If you are 17 or 
more and would like to learn some 
more about the reserve, ask either 
David Haloon (H. R. 459) or me 
(H. R. 412) and we’ll be glad to tell 
you. 





Prep School vs 
Public School 


BY DAVID DOYLE 


(Ed. Note: Doyle has attended a 
private prepartory school.) 


Like a public high school, a prep 
school deals with the education of 
teen-age boys and girls; but it is 
geared almost completely to prepar- 
ing its students for college. A public 
high school must attempt to educate 
all the students who come to it 
whether they are going to college or 
not; therefore its courses must be 
broader in scope, and content must 
be adapted to the needs and abil- 
ities of its students. 

In a prep school, on the other 
hand, a_ student’s work will be 
directed to getting into college, and 
usually he will be forced to work 
harder to keep up his grades. If he 
doesn’t, he will probably be expelled 
from the school. 

He is not free, like a high-school 
student, to do almost anything he 
wants after school. A boarding school 
student must remain on the campus 
at all times, except when given per- 
mission to leave it, and _ possibly, 
even for lack of anything else to 
do, he is apt to spend his time 
studying or in an athletic program. 
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Swimmers Needed 


By WILLIAM FLYNN 


With only eight members instead 
of 14 we should have as a minimum, 
our swimming team has not been 
able to win any meets, but our boys 
have done well in some events. 

In our meet with C. H. L. S. and 
Brookline at Brookline December 10, 
Washington won the 100-yard free- 
style and we won points in five other 
events. We made a total of 20 points: 
Washington (10), Vautrinot (4), 
Bedrick (3), Long (2), Flynn (1). 

Then against Catholic Memorial on 
January 7, we scored 18, winning the 
100 free-style and scoring points in 
the 400, 200, 100, and 50 free-style, 
the 200 individual medley, 1-meter 
dive, 100 breast-stroke, and _ back- 
stroke. Our points were made by 
Washington (10), Vautrinot (5), 
Johnson, Bedrick, and Flynn. 

On January 16, we got 14 points 
against C.H.L.S. and Wellesley High. 
Vautrinot made 4, Flynn and Bedrick 
3 each, Materazzo and Johnson 2 
each. 
dual meet Jan. 24 with 
5: S., we won the free-style 
relay (Joe Vauritinot, Cal Johnson, 
Walter Perry, and Dave Materazzo) 
and Johnson won the individual 
medley. These wins made us 7 and 
5 points, respectively. Vautrinot made 
7 other points, on two second places 
and a third; Bedrick scored 6 with 
two second places; I scored 3, and 
Perry and Materazzo one each. Our 
total was 30 to Latin’s 43. 

The squad practices at the War 
Memorial Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday afternoons from 2:30 to 4:30 
and would be very glad to see more 
fellows come and try out for the 
team. Freshmen and sophomores are 
are particularly invited. 


BESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESL 
NOTRE DAME C. Y. O. 
FOURTH ANNUAL 
APPRECIATION NIGHT 
HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
APRIL 21, 1964, 8-12 P.M. 
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Hockey Resume 
By ALAN MICHAELS 


A hard-working, hard-playing 
Rindge hockey team has given a 
respectable account of itself though 
handicapped by youth. It has only 
three seniors, and two freshmen take 
regular turns in play. 

The first five are Alan Michaels, 
goal; Norman Leger and John 
Mahoney, right and left defense; 
Edwin Wright, center; Larry Tosi 
and Albert Donnelly, right and left 
wing. Managers are John Mulvihill 
and Neal Michaels. 

After a loss Jan. 8 to Waltham, 
3-0, we finally hit the win column by 
beating Somerville on the 18th, 4-1. 
Tied in the first period 1-1, Wright 
scoring for Rindge and Ed Lupi for 
Somerville. In the third period Steve 
Donnelly found the Somerville goal 
and then Collins and LeBlanc nailed 
the game down. 

On January 25, the Medford Mus- 
tangs captured their first win of the 
season against us. They took a 2-0 
lead, but LeBlanc scored for us be- 
fore the period ended and Ed Wright 
tied it up in the second, on a break- 
away that brought the crowd to their 
feet. After being knocked down, he 
scored from 15 feet out. But then, at 
7:34 of the third, Don McKeown of 


Medford scored by picking up a 
Rindge rebound. 
Although Newton, on Feb. 1, 


spotted us 2 goals in the first period, 
they went on to score a 5-3 victory. 
Ed Wright and Mike Sico scored 
for Rindge and Mechem and Mac- 
Laughlin for Newton, in the first. 
In the second MacLaughlin scored 
again. 

In the third period Dick Toomey, 
the leading scorer in the league, 
shot another goal. Steve Donnelly 
scored for us; then Valle iced the 
game for Newton. 

The teams consists of Ed Wright, 
Leo LeBlane, Steve Donnelly, Larry 
Tosi, John Mahoney and Alan Mi- 
chaels. Spares are Tom Jennings, 
Albert Donnelly, Norman Leger, 
Mike Sico, Dan Collins and William 
Frazier. 


Our Advertisers Make The 
Register Possible 
Leave Your Money With Them 





Trackmen Down 
Weymouth 48-38 


By PAUL GIBSON 


In the athletic cage at North- 
eastern University on January 18, 
the Rindge tracksters defended their 
title of Met League champions 


against the strong Weymouth team, 
which had been greatly favored. 
Hawkins and Griffin took first 
and third places in the mile, Jack- 
man and Margetson in the 600. 
Louis Paul and Garro won first 
and second in the 2-mile and Berry 
and Everteze in the dash, although 
Paul fell down during his event. 
Gibson placed second in the 1000 to 
O’Connor, who had finished among 
the top five in the B.A.A. a week 
before: Gaynor was second in the 
300. Jim Brown became nervous in 
the shot put and placed only third, 
with a heave of 47 feet 5 inches. 
Newton and Hodge placed second 
and third in the hurdles, and New- 
ton and “Skipper” Davis were tied 
for second in the high jump, clear- 
ing 5 feet 8 inches. Thus, with our 
relay team—Berry, Newton, Jack- 
man, and Davis—finishing in 2:34.5, 
our boys managed to pull victory out 
of the bag by a score of 48 to 38. 


Freshman Basketball 
BY KENNETH HOLWAY 


Our Freshman basketball team has 
won 5 and lost 2 games in the Sub- 
urban League, and has an 8-4 overall 
record. Our wins have been as 
follows: Jan. 10, C. H. L. S., 46-36; 
Jan. 16, Somerville South Junior H. 
S., 49-47; Jan. 17, Watertown East, 
59-39; Jan. 20, Waltham South 47-30, 
Jan. 22, Somerville Northeastern, 
59-47; Jan. 28, Brookline H.S. fresh- 
men 59-40. We lost Jan. 24 to Water- 
town West 50-51; Jan. 27 to Somer- 
ville South 44-55; and Jan. 31 to 
Waltham Lexington Street, 46-62. 

High scorers for these games have 
been Harris, 1383 points; Newton, 92; 
Collins, 85, Davis, 59. Jones has made 
us 32 points, Ron Philpott 22, Mor- 
ris 14, Spencer 11, Ray Philpott 4, 
D’Antona and Szedga 2 each. 








A little tip for you who speed; it’s 
better to be later down here than be 
earlier up there. 


Freshman Hockey 
By WILLIAM ALLEN 



























Our first-year hockey team has 
played four games, three of them 
against teams from the top class of 
three-year junior high schools; 
is one reason why they have not yet 
won a game. Still they lost two by 
only a single point and tied the 
fourth. 


A fast-skating Waltham team 
won the opener 6 to 2 on Decembe 
21; Rindge’s two goals were scored 
by Buddy McGarry and Robert Des- 
rosiers. A week later Rindge dropped 
one to Watertown, John Jennings 
and Bob Desrosiers scoring goals. 

The third, January 4, was a heart- 
breaker, as Latin’s Robert Patalo 
seored the winning point with only 
a second to play: other scores were 
by Donald Harrison (2) and Joseph 
St. George for Latin, and Norman 
Reid, Michael Sullivan, and Desros- 
iers: the total was 4 to 3 

Waltham won the fourth game 5-4 
though at one time Rindge led 3-2 
Norman Reid scored 2 goals, Steve) 
Donnelly and John Jennings 1 each 

We tied Watertown January 18 
2-2. Ed Spellman and Norman Reid_ 
scored for us. Rindge had the lead 
at one time, 1-0, then Watertown 
scored twice to lead 2-1. But Rindge 
managed to tie it up. 

On Jan. 25 we lost to the Latin 
Freshman 5-0; Feb. 1 we lost to 
Waltham again 7-1. Kevin O’Donnel) 
shot our lone goal when both teams 
were fighting for the puck. 





Indoor Trackmen 


Down B.C. High 
By PAUL T. GIBSON 


Three days after Christmas, the 
Rindge track team gave Coach Regan, 
a belated Christmas present, anothe r 
victory. Boston College High, the, 
team which defeated our cross coun-) 
try team fell to defeat itself when it 


met the Rindge track team indoors, | 

However, if the decision of victory 
was left in the hands of B.C. High 
former cross country men, the | 
would have defeated us again. Their 
distance man Kingston came from 
behind to edge out Bob Hawkins in 
the mile | 
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Varsity Basketeers 
Lose Heart-Breaker 


Our Varsity basketball team, meet- 
ing Brockton at Brockton Feb. 4, car- 
ried into that game a string of 14 
straight victories for the season. But 
we lost that one, a heart-breaker, by 
the score of 74 to 72. 

Other games this year and their 
/scores are: Waltham (Dec. 10, 76-71 
i and Jan. 17, 61-40) ; Watertown (Dec. 
|12, 71-61 and Jan. 21, 70-49); New- 
ton (Dec. 17, 80-66 and Jan. 24, 58- 
83); Brookline (Dec. 20, 92-72 and 
Jan. 28, 96-90); Newton South (Dec. 
27, 70-46); Weymouth (Jan. 3, 79- 
76); Arlington (Jan. 7, 73-50), and 
C.H.L.S. Jan. 10, 79-61). 

In the Brockton game we were 
‘leading at the half 39-30 but Brock- 
ton got hot in the second half out- 
scoring us in the third period 38 to 
‘26. The game was tied by us with 
less than a minute to go. Brockton 
got the ball and called time out. When 
play resumed Brockton took a quick 
shot which Herbert blocked but a 
Brockton player grabbed the ball and 
shot just as the buzzer sounded. High 
scorers for us were Herbert 19, Sem- 
per 18 and Ward 14. 

Posting a score of 76 to 63 our 
boys won over Weymouth on their 
home court Friday, Feb. 10. High 
scorers in this game were Ward 23, 
Herbert 21, Semper 18 and Brath- 
waite 12. This win gives the team a 
'15 and 1 record to date. 


Starters on this year’s squad are 
Brathwaite, Samalis, Herbert, Ward, 


‘Semper, plus Mourgis, Thurston, 
Greenidge, Kanode, Clark, Jenkins, 
Singleton, Lawrence Waithe and 


Leroy Waithe. 





Latin Track Team 
Wins Class B Crown 


Congratulations to the Latin track 
team on winning the Class B title at 
the State Meet on February 1, at the 
| Boston Garden. This is Latin’s first 
track title in 20 years. In this meet 


‘Cabbarus of Latin set a new Class B 
record of 6 feet 3% inches in the 
high jump. 





“Tf your car is old or new 
we'll insure it fast for you.” 


JAMES INS. AGENCY 
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Mattie’s Variety 


226 River Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
% SELF SERVICE DELICATESSEN 
ROZEN FOODS ICE CREAM TONIC 
TRowbridge 6-1898 
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Learner's Permit Required 
Before License To Drive 


Getting a driver’s license in Mass- 
achusetts became more complicated 
January 1, 1964, when the new 
Learner’s Permit law went into ef- 
fect. 

A person who has reached the age 
of 16 no longer has a natural 
“right to operate’ a motor vehicle 
when accompanied by a licensed driv- 
er. First he must have a Learner’s 
Permit, and second, he must be ac- 
companied, on the seat beside him, 
by a person who has had a license 
for at least a year and who is at 
least 21 years old. 


To get a Learner’s Permit, you 
first make out an application and 
file it with the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles. If you are under 18, you 
must show some evidence of your 
age, such as a birth certificate, and 
your parent’s consent. When you file 
your application, you ask for an 
appointment to take the necessary 
examinations. 


At the time set for your exam- 
inations you go in and take an eye 
test. If you pass that, you pay $2.00 
to take the written examination on 
the laws and rules of the road in 
this state. If you pass that, you get 
your Learner’s Permit, and are 
allowed to take behind-the-wheel 
training. If you are ready for the 
driving test, you may take it as soon 
as you have your permit; and the 
driving test is all you have to pass 
to get your license. The Learner’s 
Permit is good for six months, and 
then expires; but you can take the 
driving test only three times under 
one permit. 

Thus, if you do not pass the 
driving test within six months after 
the issuance of your Learner’s Permit 
you have to apply again and take 
both the eye test and the written 
test on the state laws, not to speak 
of paying another $2.00 fee, before 
you can take the driving test again. 
Also, if you fail the driving test 
three time you must wait till the 
end of your six months before you 
can even start all over again; al- 
though you are still allowed to take 
behind-the-wheel training. 

The written test on the state law 
consists of 25 questions, which you 
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Relay Team Places 
Second In B.A.A. Meet 


By THOMAS MARGETSON 


The 12th annual schoolboy champ- 
ionship track meet of the B. A. A. 
took place Saturday, January 11, at 
the Boston Garden. This meet is a 
classic in which a school can enter 
only one boy in each of most events. 
Two boys from a school can compete 
in the dash and the hurdles event 
and, of course, there are four in the 
relay race. We won the meet last 
year, and hold the relay record for 
the series. This year we tied for 
fifth place, scoring 8 points. 

Coach Reagan picked a team for 
this meet comprised of Dennis 
Newton, hurdles; Enricus Evereteze 
and Fred Berry, dash; Thomas 
“Skipper” Davis, 300; Phil Jackman, 
600; Louis Paul, 1000; Bob Hawkins, 
mile; and Jim Brown, shot put. New- 
ton, Clarence Gaynor, Jackman, and 
Davis ran the relay. 

In the 300, Skipper won the trial 
heat by 30 yards; but in the final 
heat he had the bad luck to draw 
the fifth or outside lane. As a result 
of not getting a quick start, he was 
forced to the outside at the second 
turn, but though he made a brave 
try, making up most of the loss, he 
couldn’t quite make his way to the 
number one place. With only a few 
seconds shy of the win, he had to 
settle for second place and four 
points for our school. 

In the relay our team gained sec- 
ond place. Three of our boys had 
never run a relay in the Garden and 
English built up a 15-yard lead, 
which Davis narrowed to less than 
2 steps, a tenth of a second. 

The top six scores were New Bed- 
ford 17, Boston English 11, Wey- 
mouth 10, Quincy 9, Rindge and 
LaSalle 8. Although this was not 
what we had hoped for it was a very 
creditable showing. 


will not be able to answer by mem- 
orizing the booklet. They will re- 
quire you to apply the statements in 
the booklet to actual driving situa- 
tions. 

And remember—when you get 
your license you cannot sit beside 
the driver’s seat and let some other 
fellow drive on your license, until 
you have had one year’s experience 
at the wheel and are at least 21 
years of age. 
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Rindge Senior Given 
Scholar-Athlete Award 


The Cambridge Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at their January meeting 
selected as Scholar-Athlete for the 
month of December Ben Brathwaithe 
of Rindge. 

The selection, by the Junior Cham- 
ber, puts Brathwaite in contention 
for the annual Cambridge Scholar- 
Athlete award to be made in June 
among the six monthly winners. Win- 
ner of the final award is given a 
$1,000 scholarship and a trophy. 

As the name of the award implies, 
Scholar-Athlete, a candidate for se- 
lection must show outstanding ability 
in both of these fields. Brathwaite 
has done this by keeping a good 
classroom average and a fine, clean, 
competitive spirit in his athletic 
endeavors. 

He has performed well in all sports 
in which he has participated. On the 
basketball team, our Class A champs, 
he has been good on defense. He co- 
captained last year’s football team, 
was a running back, and received 
Honorable Mention for All-Scholastic 
Honors, scoring over 50 points. He 
is also a veteran track man. 


Track Team Loses 


Crown To Weymouth 
By PAUL GIBSON 


The Rindge track team started a 
new month on the wrong foot, los- 
ing her crown as “Class A”? Champs 
of the State Meet in Boston Garden 
to a team which she had already 
beaten, Weymouth. 

Early in the day, our boy in the 
shot put was unable to break the 
44-foot mark, thereby losing all of 
the points. The hurdles did not yield 
any favorable results for us either 
and in the 50 yard dash Ricky Berry 
was nosed out during his second run. 

“Skip” Davis ran two 300’s and 
only managed to get a fourth place 
for two points. In the high jump 
little Dennis Newton cleared 6 feet, 
but the winning height was 6ft. 4in. 
In the 1000, Gibson got off to a good 
start and led for the two laps until 
he was tripped, lost his position, and 
fell. Then for a real “let down”, the 
relay team never got the lead and 
placed fifth adding only one point 
to the total score. 





CLEAN SPEECH 
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Alumni Notes 


William H. Doherty ’22 is assist- 
ant to the president, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J. 





W. Ernest Lutz ’23 is a publisher; 
he lives in Canandaigua, N. Y. 





Edward P. Hayward ’29 is staff 
assistant to the president of Denni- 
son Manufacturing Co. 





Thomas J. McElligott ’87 teaches 
in Miami-Dade Junior College in Mi- 
ami, Fla. 





Fred H. Brackett, Jr., ’89 is qual- 
ity control manager for H. K. Por- 
ter, Inc., of Somerville. He took the 
mechanical course in Rindge, and 
went at once into a Cambridge ma- 
chine shop with which he stayed for 
18 Years. 





William L. Durette ’389 is a de- 
tective in the Cambridge Police De- 
partment. 





The Rev. Francis J. Hogan 745 
is a curate at St. Leo’s Church, Dor- 
chester. After Rindge he attended 
St. Philip Neri School, Boston, for 
intensive work in Latin; then Epi- 
phany College, Newburgh, N. Y., St. 
Joseph’s College, Washington, D. C., 
and St. John’s Seminary, Brighton. 





William Cammarano ’48 is treas- 
urer of Muzi Motors, Needham, and 
a director of the First Bank and 
Trust Co. of Needham. 





Manuel L. Ponte ’49 from Portu- 
gal although handicapped in English 
achieved a high average while at 
Rindge, received the degree of A.B. 
from Harvard in ’54, and is now 
manager of the International De- 
partment of the C. V. Mosby Co. 





Joseph Borges ’50 is New Eng- 
land manager of Fenestra, Inc. After 
completing the course in architec- 
tural drawing at Rindge, he went 
to Northeastern, where he _ studied 
civil engineering and business ad- 
ministration, receiving degrees in 
both fields. 





Paul A. Marcin ’55 is an auditor 
with the Star Markets: he lives in 
Wayland. 
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Sandwiches 
for All Occasions 


VENNIE’S SANDWICH SHOPS 
& PIZZA 


“Where a Sandwich is a Meal” 
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Ragged Rags 


By FRANCIS ARENELLA 


TORR 4 
weeks! 

Hey A. Costa, how come they call 
you Hubba? 

Hey Robert Ward, how’s Carrol 
and Bobby? 

Hey Bubbles, how come the team 
calls you dropsie? 

Hey Sweets, who is Ring-a-Bell? 

Al Donnelly, how are the double 
runners? 

J. Souza, how come you bring an 
apple to history? 

A. LaRocque, how are Mr. Richards 
and you getting along? 

Hey G. Johnson, how come they 
call you Mr, Clean? 

Mourgis, what happened to Lin- 
da F.? 

E. Enos, how are the menus com- 
ing along? 

B. Paul, how is Marsha? 

R. Trainer, I hear you’re taking 
extra curricular activity in 257? 

Hey MacDermott, how come every- 
body calls you Smiley? 

K. S., is it true that Mary Jane is 
still chasing you? 

Hey P. Shea, did F. Egner finally 
ask the big question? 

Haloon, how come you act smart 
in English? 

J. McSweeney do you really have 
a motor in your car? 

Al Berry, how come you like white 
socks so much? 

J. C., who is that girl down at the 
park? 

Latin had courage Turkey Day 
game. THEY SHOWED UP! 

F. Berry, how is your new busi- 
ness coming along? 


it’s about time after 12 


Robert Cuzziere 756 took the elee- 
tronics course here, and is a senior 
technician at Baird Atomics. He is 
now working in the new field of 


high-vacuum systems, and is enthu- 
siastic about the opportunity it of- 








fers for advancement. 

John MeGurk ’59 is a_ second- 
classman, and Pau! Bertelli ’60 is 
a first-classman (senior) at West 
Point : 

David G. Cleland ’61 is with the 


36th Artillery in West Germany. 
He recently achieved a score in the 
top 1 percent on a proficiency test. 





William Mangan ’62 is a_ sopho- 


more at Harvard. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Little Tommy was a fiend for 


music. 


His mother took him to a music store. How many musical instruments did 


Tommy play with? 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 
OF OUR FAIR CITY 


By PAUL ST. GERMAINE 


Cambridge was founded by the 
Puritans in 1630. It was first called 
New Towne, but in 1636, when Har- 
vard was founded, the town was 
named Cambridge in honor of an 
English university. 

From its earliest years, Cambridge 
has been first in many ways. It was 
here that the first protest was made, 
in 1639, against taxation without 
representation. Here Stephen Daye 
established the first printing press in 
America; and here, July 3, 1775, 
George Washington took command 
of the first American army. 

In the years after the Revolution 
our town had a population of only 
1600; but Harvard College and the 
Riverside and University Presses 
made it a famous center of culture 
and education, It has been the home 
of such famous people as the poets 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 


RELIABLE PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


Linnazan Pharmacy, Dna. 
PHILLIP R. KATES, REG. PHARM. 
“The Friendly Drug Store” 


1740 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
Phone TR 6-7663 


Prescriptions Called For & Delivered 





FRIENDLY and COURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Naato’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 


ROSENBERG’S 





SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 
538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


James Russell Lowell, the reformers 
and writers Thomas Wentworth Hig-— 
ginson and Margaret Fuller, the 
scientist Louis Agassiz, and the ed- 
itor and essayist Charles Eliot Nor-— 
ton. The Longfellow house on Brat-— 
tle Street, Lowell’s “Elmwood” near 
the Eliot Bridge, and “Shady Hill” 
in the area still known as Norton’s ) 
Woods, still stand. 

Better roads, bridges, and rail-— 
roads brought several industries to. 
our city before the Civil War: soap, | 
bricks, candy, furniture, tinware, 
glassware, and musical instruments 
were made here. We became a city | 
in 1848, with James D. Green as the. 
first mayor. 

In the Civil War Cambridge scored 
another “first”: James P. Richard- 
son raised and commanded the first) 
complete company of volunteers to 
enroll in the Union Army, with 97 
recruits. 

In 1940 this was the first city to 
adopt the Plan E form of city char- 
ter; it became effective two years 
later, in January, 1942. 

Today Cambridge, widely known 
as the University City because of 
Harvard University and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has a 
population of about 100,000 and is 
an important industrial as well as 
educational center. 
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Training In Leadership 
Through Key Club Service 


| Key Clubs are sponsored by Ki- 
/wanis, an organization of leading 
business and _ professional men 
throughout the United States and 
Canada for the purpose of serving 
|their communities. The clubs are in- 
tended to help boys of high-school 
jage develop abilities in leadership 
through programs of service to their 
‘schools and local communities, with 
the help and advice of Kiwanians. 
Only those boys are admitted who 
have good marks in their school sub- 
jects and who show initiative and 
possiblities as leaders. 


_ The Rindge Key Club was insti- 
‘tuted May 28, 1952, with Robert 
‘Murphy as its first president. The 
‘faculty committee were Mr. Mahon- 
‘ey, chairman; the late Mr. Diehl, 
Mr. Ladd, who has since retired, and 
Mr. Sweeney. Mr. Diehl acted as 
faculty adviser till about a year be- 
fore his death; then Mr. Mahoney; 
and at present Mr. Bourdeau holds 
that position. The Kiwanis Club of 
Cambridge has a very active Key 
‘Club Committee to help the club. 
This year the Key Club has spon- 
sored a dance, sold Christmas seals 
for the Cambridge T. B. and Health 
Association, collected gifts for the 
‘Red Cross to distribute to the poor, 
provided ushers at school functions 
‘open to the public and carried out 
other activities in support of com- 


munity causes and activities in 
‘Rindge. Watch for the Key Klub 
Korner, a regular feature of The 


Register, in which the club reports 

its recent and planned activities. 

| The officers this year are as fol- 
Hlows: President, Francis DiPace; 
| Vice President, Edward Ward; Sec- 
retary, Kenneth Menzies; Treasurer, 
jAlan Michaels. 
| Other members are as follows: 

_ Seniors—Paul Beaudoin, Richard 

Calabrese, William DeSimone, Bryan 
Flaherty, John Gibbs, Paul Gibson, 
Alan Gould, William House, Robert 
} Maloney, Michael Nicoloro, and 
Thomas Shelvey. 

Juniors—Michael Fraumeni, David 
)Holway, Thomas Margetson, John 
Rourke, Pedro Silva, Paul Spedding, 
jErnest Wantman, and _ Kenneth 
) Young.’ 

Sophomores — Gregory Antonopou- 
os, Michael Benevento, John DeLeo, 
Robert DiPace, Ronald Ippolito, Law- 
(hs ence LaFlamme, Herbert LePage, 
‘James Mahoney, Neal Michaels, Man- 





—— 


uel Ribeiro, Aurelio Torres, Chris- 
}topher Williams, and Thomas 
i) Wright. 








REALTORS 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


}1927 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TROWBRIDGE 6-4710 
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Junior Jottings 


By G. LUNGREN and G. PACELLI 


Ron Capotosto, are you really 
planning to join a circus as a midget 
when you graduate? 

L. Sweetland, is it true that you 
wait on the corner every day to 
watch my girl friend walk by? 

Bill Wells, who are the two girl 
football players that wait for you 
after school? 

Bill Shannon, I hear you go out 
with a different girl every week-end. 

Bill Lavoie, what—or who—is the 
attraction in C.H.L.S., room 206? 


John Keough is going out for next 
year’s football team. We’ll let him be 
the 12th man on the team and play 
mud-guard. 


Alan O’Brien, how’s your third- 
grade girl friend? 

Francis Arenella is selling 10 easy 
lessons entitled, “How I Became 
America’s Best Athlete.” 


Mr. Fogg’s Chevvy has so much 
body rot that the Cancer Research 
people are going to study it. 

Joe Miller, how’s Pat? 


FRESHMAN CLASS NOTES 


OFFICERS 


President—Al Newton 
Vice President—Kenneth Holway 
Secretary—Larry Bingham 
Treasurer—Henry Soones 


COUNCILORS 


H.R. 
112i sBraga 
F. Powers 


151. Walter Perry 
Robert Prentice 


206 John Killion 
Michael Smith 


301 Kenneth Holway 
Al Newton 

260 ©Leo Bergin 
Thomas Heller 


307 Philip Bertrand 
Anthony Santoyanni 


308 Joseph Carbone 
James Dwyer 


312 Lawrence Dottin 
Austin Maxwell 


421 Larry Bingham 
William Donaldson 
Henry Soones 


465 Timothy Lynah 
John Mahoney 


CLEWS FURNITURE CO. 


Upholstering 
Satisfactory Service for Over 
Fifty Years 
110 Inman Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
JOHN CLEWS TR 6-9757 


INDUSTRIAL CATERERS 
CANTEEN SERVICE 

For Industry, Schools and Offices 

Dependable Service Since 1945 


Victory Caterers, Inc. 
1079 Cambridge St., Cambridge 
TR 6-6531 


Parties 








Banquets 


Weddings 





HOR THAT. PROM 


YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


Galgay The Florist 


694 Mass. Ave. 


Central Sq. 
DAVE GALGAY, Designer, Class 1946 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
TR 6-1000 





Mr. Sports 


By THOMAS MARGETSON 


A few months ago when Louis 
Herbert’s name began appearing in 
the newspapers week after week be- 
cause of his ability to play football, 
people began to wonder. Could this 
be the same fellow who played bas- 
ketball and ran track last year? 
Their answer was yes. 

The 6-foot 4-inch, 198-pound senior 
played football in November. From 
December to February he aided the 
basketball team, and then wound up 
the year by running track. In all 
three sports he was one of the top 
men. 

As his superb playing as an end is 
still clear in everyone’s mind, here 
are a few highlights on his other 
sports. 

Because of the basketball and track 
seasons occurring in the same months 
Lou decided to play ball alongside 
Bill Hewitt. This left very little of 
him for track, but enough to score 
points in the high jump and to help 
make the track team district indoor 
champions. 


In basketball, he, Bill Hewitt, and 
Tom Samalis made up Mr. Culhane’s 
total means of height. His smooth 
style and form helped us enter and 
win the Tech Tournament. It’s not 
one person who makes a team, but 
certainly his 101 points came in 
handy. 

When spring arrived and basket- 
ball was a thing of the past, Lou 
turned to a new field of athletics, 
outdoor track. Running the 220 he 
placed second in the State meet and 
ran an easy third in the class meet, 
in which the best boys from New 
England competed. That was what 
Lou did in his junior year. In his 
last and most prominent year of 
high school, he has been chosen as 
co-captain of both basketball and 
track, he has also been chosen along 
with 11 other boys for the Globe All 
Scholastic honors. 

Lou intends to further his educa- 
tion, but has not yet decided where. 
Whatever college he goes to will 
get a first-rate athlete and a fine 
sportsman, 


A Rindge student called his Latin 
girl friend on the phone but some- 
how got a different number. The girl 
at the other end said it was a wrong 


number. He said “Are you sure?” The 
young thing at the other end said 


“Have I ever lied to you before?” 


Capri Sub Shop 


1691 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
DELICIOUS SUBS and PIZZAS 


HURON SPA 
Compliments of 
ARCHIE and ARTHUR 
371 HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








PAGE SEVEN 


Getting Credit For 
Clowning In Class 


By PAUL CHANDLER 


Sarasota, Florida, is the winter 
quarters of the Big Circus. Another 
circus, the Sailor Circus, is put on 
every year by the high school as part 
of its gym program. 

It all started about 1950, when a 
physical education teacher named 
Bill Rutland had his class stage an 
exhibition of acrobatics and tumbl- 
ing. This drew so many spectators 
that the next year he tried an out- 
door spectacle of circus acts, on the 
school football field. This has grown 
into a regular three-ring circus, in 
its own Big Tent. As the school’s 
athletic teams are called the Sailors, 
this is the Sailor Circus. It is a reg- 
ular course, with credits, not open to 
any student unless he has a high 
C average in his other courses. 

Girls as well as boys take this 
course. They play in the band, clown, 
or do hlgh-wire, trapeze, or tumb- 
ling; they sell peanuts and soft 
drinks, help rig the tent and set up 
the seats: everybody works at any 
job that needs to be done. Art, shop, 
and sewing classes provide posters, 
costumes, and athletic equipment. 

The circus runs on a budget pro- 
vided by the school; but it has al- 
ways paid its expenses and usually 
makes a profit. Televison appear- 
ances have raised money for scholar- 
ships. Some of the high-school per- 
formers go on to professional careers 
in regular circuses. 


JUMOR CLASS NOTES 


OFFICERS 
President — Kenneth Young 
Vice President — Pedro M. Silva 
Secretary — Paul Courtney 
Treasurer — Edward W. Smth 


COUNCILLORS 





H.R: 
146 John Belloste 
Kenneth Young 
149 Paul Courtney 
John Romero 
205 John Marotto 
Ernest Wantman 
Frank O’Loughlin 
209 Edward Smith 
Lawrence Tosi 
251 Donald Greenidge 
Gerald Pacelli 
253 Leonard Coffill 
William Shannon 
309 Pedro Silva 
John Sullivan 
315 John Lawless 
Laurence Egan 
323 John Gallego 
Edward Martin 
417 Cecil Sullivan 
James Lamoureux 
422 Louis Paul 
Yiwepoy sAnYyWy 


Chrome 


General Replacement J 
Accessories 


Parts 


BARNEY’S AUTO SUPPLY 
378 BEACON ST., SOMERVILLE 
(at the bridge) 


SPEED EQUIPMENT 
CAMS TRI POWER PISTONS BLOWERS 


CROSBY’S HOBBY CENTER 


MODEL PLANES — ENGINES — 


RAILROADS — 


ROAD RACING SETS 


SHIPS and RADIO CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
Authorized Service Station for 
AMERICAN FLYER and LIONEL TRAINS, ETC 


Phone — KI 7-4389 


1704A MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
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Alan Gould 84.0 
Honor Roll Richard Grant 84.0 
i age 1 John Souza 0 
(Contanued front gE Ses Ralph Collins 83.7 
Neal Michaels 75.7 Charles Bairos 83.0 
Richard Simons 75.7 Thomas Doyle 83.0 
Anthony U. Camarra 75.0 Paul Gibson 83.0 
David E. Greenidge 75.0 Anthony Rebello 83.0 
James Greenidge 75.0 Stanley Greenidge 82.0 
John F. Tobin 75.0 Kevin Stone 81.3 
Lawrence W. Waithe 75.0 David Doyle 80.0 
Richard Wong 75.0 Robert Maloney 80.0 
JUNIORS John J. Marckini 80.0 
John Romero 90.0 Thomas French 79.0 
John Marotto 89.2 Warren Dottin 78.8 
Ronald L. Capotosto 87.5 Paul Frechette 78.8 
Kevin Walsh 87.5 Michael Cappucci 78.0 
Michael A. Fraumeni 86.7 Norman J. LaFlamme 17.9 
Donald Greenidge 86.6 Patrick O’Keefe 77.9 
Paul Clarke 85.8 James Fischer 77.8 
Brendan Coffey 85.0 Thomas Shelvey 77.8 
Edmund Dussault 85.0 Joseph Amato 17.5 
John Gallego 85.0 Paul Beaudoin 7.5 
Leonard Arabia 84.2 Emil Fermo 77.0 
Pedro M. Silva 83.38 Philip Heyward 77.0 
Joseph Bourgeois 82.5 Darnley Thorne 77.0 
James Lamoureux 82.0 David Haloon 76.4 
Leonard Coffill 81.6 Richard Blouin 76.3 
Charles E. Kelley 81.0 John Mulvihill 76.3 
Stanley Daszuta 80.8 Manuel Pina 76.0 
Joseph E. Long 80.8 Thomas A. Samalis 76.0 
Charles P. Smith 80.8 Richard J. Souza 76.0 
William Wells 80.8 Carl Swinamer 76.0 
Edward Enos 80.0 George Foulis 75.8 
Donald McNaught 80.0 Ronald Costa 75.0 
William Shannon 80.0 Paul Pitcher 75.0 
Calvin Jenkins 19.2 PAG. 
Kenneth D. Rodrigues 79.1 Robert Williams 82.5 
Henry Ciccarelli 78.38 Kevin Duffy 75.0 
Paul Santackas te Frank Zuzolo 75.0 
John Carey 77. . 
Edward Dahl 77.5 4 
John Hammer 77.5 Valentine . Day 
Robert Kervick 77.5 By ROBERT P. COSTA 
William Lavoie 77.5 . : ; 
Joseph Generazzo 77.0 Saint Valentine, a saint of the 
Ronald Bento 76.7. Roman calendar, is said to have 
Anthony DeFrancesco 76.0 been martyred in 306 A.D. The cus- 
Joseph M. Dionne 75.8 tom of choosing Valentines on his 
Francis Carvalho 75.7 day has been accidentally associated 
Thomas O’Hearn 75.7 with his name. On the eve of Valen- 
Clarence A. Clarke 75.0  tine’s Day, young people of both 
George H. Friend 75.0 sexes used to meet, and each of the 
Thomas Lavoie 75.0 men drew from a number of names 
John Riley 75.0 of the opposite sex. Thus, each 
Eugene Solimene 75.0 gentleman got a lady for a Valen- 
tine, and he became the Valentine 
SENIORS of a lady to whom he was bound to 
Kenneth Menzies 93.0 be faithful for a year. A similar 
Francis DiPace 86.3 custom prevailed in the Roman 
Arthur LaRoque 36,0  Lupercalia, to which modern custom 
Charles F. Mountain 85.8 has with probability been traced. 
William Fennell 85.7 The day is now celebrated by 
Anthony Costa 85.9 sending sentimental or funny letters 
Richard Calabrese 34.0 especially prepared for the purpose, 





WHERE THE GANG MEETS 


AFTER SCHOOL 


ROTTENBERG PHARMACY 


466 BROADWAY 





but all ask, “Be My Valentine”. 





Compliments of 


JOHNSON’S 
DUPLICATING SERVICE 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


Across frum Rindge 190 HARVARD ST. Telephone 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. KI 17-6131 
TR 6-0400 KI 7-0400 


Since 1895 
Costa 


AMBULANCE 


OACH SERVICE 


Teenagerism 


Dear Nancy: 

Your question is very important, 
and of course all you say is true. Ac- 
tually, your question should be re- 
stated, somewhat as follows: Why 
do our parents and other adults treat 
us as if youth were a crime? 

This can’t be answered in a single 
sentence. First, 50 years ago there 
were no such words as juvenile de- 
linquent or teenager. Boys and girls 
in their teens, at least of high-school 
age, were children, and they were 
required to conform to standards set 
up for them by their parents. “Bad” 
boys and girls were those who failed 
to conform. A bad boy was one who 
smoked, usually in secret, and per- 
haps hung around outside the corner 
drug store with a cigarette sagging 
from his lips, whistling at girls. 

Today boys and girls of the same 
age are teenagers, and they often 
demand freedom to conform to stand- 
ards set, not by their parents, but 
by what has come to be called the 
teen-age sub-culture. They have their 
own music and their own code of 
conduct—according to which parents, 
not children, “should be seen and not 
heard.” 

At the same time there has come 
into existence the juvenile delinquent: 
a teenager who has already commit- 
ted at least one crime. The number 
of serious crimes, such as violent 
beatings, murder, or highway rob- 
bery under arms, committed by teen- 
agers has risen far out of propor- 
tion to the number of people in their 
age bracket. Naturally, parents who 
see their teenage sons and daughters 
rebelling against their standards of 
right conduct are deeply concerned; 
freedom can be very harmful to a 
person who has not learned to use 
it with responsibility. 

Clearly, this situation could not 
have arisen but by the fault of 
adults; it is also the fault of adults 
that the teenage culture has so much 
adult delinquency to imitate. On the 
other hand, teenagers must accept 
part of the blame if they are truly 
responsible persons. Whose fault is 
it that at present it is not popular 
to be a conscientious student and a 
devoted, respectful son or daughter? 
Are the best teenagers doing their 
part to set the fashion for them- 
selves, or are they retreating into 
isolation? The Editor 





625-3211 — 625-7379 
Quality and Service Guaranteed 


William W. Ulchak & Co. 
Master Plumbers No. 4801 
MODERN PLUMBING and HEATING 
OIL BURNERS — GAS FITTING — JOBBING 
1224 BROADWAY SOMERVILLE 


HU RON DRUG CO., INC. 


“THE REXALL STORE” 


356 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





SOPHOMORE CLASS NOTES 


OFFICERS 





President —James Greenidge 
Vice President — Kenneth Moore 
Secretary — Albert Pacheco 


Treasurer — Lawrence Waithe 


COUNCILORS 

H.R 

101 Thomas Dargan 
Leonard Foley 

114 David Greenidge 
Timothy Sullivan 

123 Carl W. Griffen 
Richard Perry 

148 Robert Sheehan 
George Seward 

150 Philip Gasper 
Richard Johnson | 

203 Kevin Gibbons 
Kenneth Moore 

207 Herbert LePage 
Neal Michaels 
Carlos Seares 

210 Richard Loder 
Francis Vieira 

248 Aaron Brathwaite 
Philip Vokey 

248 Albert Pacheco 
Michael Powers 

305 David E. Rouleau | 
Lawrence W. Waithe 

359 Albert Castrucci 
Michael Jackson 

408 James Greenidge 
Stewart Richardson 








Smoking 


(Continued from Page 1) 


other kids, or as a gesture of rebel- 
lion against parents’ authority. The 
committee says that if you smoke, the 
sooner you stop the better for you; 
that all it takes is just not to smoke 
—-tapering off does not work—and 
that the safest policy is not to smoke 


at all. 

The only people who have tried to 
deny these findings are those who 
make money out of manufacturing 
cigarettes, or from selling tobacco. 
A number of laws have been proposed 
in Washington and in our state, for 
the purpose of making smoking less. 
attractive or to help people who have 
been smokers for many years to 
break the habit. Laws against cigar- 
ette advertising are being considered 
by the British government. Here in 
Cambridge, the School Department 
has prepared, through the Director 
of Health and Safety Education, a 
program to encourage young people 
to resist the lure of smoking, which 
at the time of this writing was 
scheduled to open at Rindge and 
C.H.L.S. with an illustrated talk by 
Dr. Bougas of the Overholt Thoracic 
Clinic last Monday morning. 





















Sub Sandwiches Our Specialty 


GENOA DELICATESSEN 


2437 Massachusetts Avenue 


RADIO DISPATCHED 
OXYGEN EQUIPPED 


P. O. BOX 1 CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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FRESH POND MARKET 


358 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


LEWIS DORFMAN, Reg. Pharm. TR 6-8848 
Tel. Kirkland 17-6400 Full Line, Italian-American Cold Cuts: 
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BOOK. LANE 


The Finest Selection of 
Paper Backs, Greeting Cards, 
Stationery and School Supplies 


1688A MASSACHUSETTS AVE. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
354-9729 
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By KENNETH MENZIES 


The John W. Wood Chapter of 
she National Honor Society held its 
annual installation of new members 
Wednesday morning, March 25, in 
the auditorium. The chapter has the 
‘ollowing members: 

Elected Last Year—Anthony J. 
Josta, Francis T. DiPace, Jr., Thom- 
is G. Doyle, Richard J. Grant, and 
Xenneth T. Menzies. 

_ Seniors elected in 1963—Richard 
A. Calabrese, Paul T. Gibson, Alan 
4. Gould, Stanley E. Greenidge, Ar- 
thur G. LaRocque. 

Juniors —Joseph W. Bourgeois, 
tonald F. Capotosto, Paul L. Clarke, 
3rendan J. Coffey, Edward F. Dahl, 
stanley J. Daszuta, A. Michael Frau- 
neni, James R. Lamoureux, John J. 
Marotta, Pedro M. Silva. 

| The exercises opened with the pro- 
lessional of the whole chapter mem- 
vership. Mr. Sweeney then gave the 
velcoming address to the invited 
guests: Mrs. Ackermann and Mr. 
Juehay of the School Committee, 
Dean Olive Lynch of Latin school, 
tnd the guest speaker. Mr. Wood, 
sur Headmaster Emeritus, was un- 
ble to attend because of his daugh- 
er’s recent death. We missed his us- 
ial warm greeting. 

| Mr. Joyce, chairman of the faculty 
ommittee, began actual installation 
bith a brief explanation of the Na- 


; (Continued on Page 8) 

_ 
__ Miss Adele Russell Wood 

car Register staff was saddened to 














arn that on Saturday, March 21, 
'964, our Headmaster emeritus Mr. 
ohn W. Wood suffered the loss of 
is daughter, Adele Russell Wood. 


iss Wood graduated from the Cam- 
ridge High and Latin School and 
adcliffe College, and was currently 
aching English at C. H. L. S. 


eautiful both in person and in 


haracter, she is deeply mourned. 
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Suburban League Champs 
Lose Out In Tech Semifinals 


Closing out the season with a 19-1 record our Varsity basket- 
ball team became Suburban League champions for the season of 
1963-64 and earned their way into the Tech Tourney where they 
reached the semifinals before being defeated by Catholic Memor- 
ial. Since 1960 Rindge has won two Suburban League champion- 
ships and shared the top spot with Brookline once. 


National Honor Society 
Inducts 15 New Members 





FRONT ROW (Left to right)—Ronald Capotosto, Paul Clarke, Pedro Silva, 
John Marotto, Stanley Greenidge, Joseph Bourgeois, Paul Gibson, A. Michael 
Fraumeni, Brendan Coffey. BACK ROW—Richard Calabrese, Edward Dahl, 
Alan Gould, Stanley Daszuta, James Lamoureux, 

Grant, Thomas Doyle, Francis DiPace, Kenneth Menzies. 


Anthony Costa, Richard 





ANNUAL SCIENCE FAIR 
HELD IN SCHOOL LIBRARY 


On March 23 and 24 the annual 
Science Fair, under the supervision 
of the Science Department, was held 
in the school library. Although not 
many students’ exhibited projects, 
those on exhibit were very good and 
could be developed into worthwhile 
projects for next year’s fair, 

Awards, which were made in two 
divisions, were as follows: 


UPPER CLASSES 


First Award — Lawrence La- 
Flamme for a project in “Crystal 
Growing.” 

Second Award — Stewart Richard- 
son for a study of airplane accidents 

Third Award — Richard Decoteau 
for a homemade circuit tester. 


FRESHMEN 


First Award — Gary Ambush 
for a study of volcanoes. 

The awards will be presented at 
the annual Awards Day in the late 
spring. 

By winning the first award Law- 
rence LaFlamme is eligible to rep- 
resent Rindge in the Massachusetts 
State Science Fair to be held May 
1-3 at the Athletic Cage at M. I. T. 

Judges for the fair were Mr. Har- 
ry Parris and Mr. Leo Jennings of 
the Science Department. 





Open House April 28 


Rindge will invite parents of 
Rindge boys and friends of the 
school to attend an Open House on 
Tuesday, April 28, from 7 to 9 p.m., 
Mr. Sweeney has announced. 

After a short meeting in the Aud- 
itorium, classes and shops will be in 
operation and our visitors will be 
free to visit and observe the work of 
the school. 

Watch the 
further details. 


Chronicle-Sun for 





MAYNARD VISITED ON 
STUDENT EXCHANGE DAY 


On the 2nd of March Rindge par- 
ticipated in the Student Exchange 
Program which is annually exercised 
throughout the state. The Rindge 
delegation consisting of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, Kenneth Menzies, Paul Gibson, 
Alan Gould, and Pedro Silva, left 
school at 9 o’clock and headed to- 
wards the town of Maynard. 


Arriving at Maynard High School 
we were cordially greeted by the 
Maynard delegation and were taken 
on a tour of the school, which accom- 
odates approximately 400 students. 
While touring the school we were 
asked many questions pertaining to 
the social and scholastic background 
of Rindge. 


After lunch we were taken on a 
tour of the new Maynard High 
School, now nearing completion. We 
were deeply impressed by the mod- 
ern classrooms and laboratories which 
will be ready to facilitate the stu- 
dents of Maynard High this coming 
Fall. 

At To’clock that evening we at- 
tended the Maynard town meeting, 
the highlight of the day, which was 
held in the school gymnasium. 

This meeting consisted of bringing 
to the citizens of Maynard issues 
which were to be accepted or rejected 
by the citizens themselves. Among 
the issues was one which had to do 
with the naming of the new high 
school. A motion was made that the 
new school be named the “John F. 
Kennedy High School”. This pro- 
posal was debated to a point where 
it had to be concluded and brought 
up the following day. Many of the 
other proposals ended in a similar 
way. 

We enjoyed our visit to Maynard 
very much and look forward to serv- 
ing as hosts to the Maynard delega- 
tion when they come to visit Rindge 
and Cambridge April 13th. 


FACULTY FLYERS’ 
BASKETBALL BONANZA 


As everybody on the faculty knew 
would happen, the Faculty Flyers 
flunked the Varsity Saturday night, 
February 29, by a score of 69-65, 
Mr. Sateriale claims to be high scor- 
er, since he scored 2 points in 2 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Going into the Garden as defending 
Class A Tech Tourney champions our 

oys drew Salem as their first oppo- 
nent. Salem proved to be a worthy 
foe and presed our boys right down 
to the final period before we emerged 
victorious 55-50. In this game high 
scorers were Brathwaithe with 15 
points, Herbert 12, and Semper 10. 

Our next opponent was Brockton, 
whom we had already defeated in the 
regular season. Semper was our big 
scorer in this game. Herbert, getting 
three quick foul calls on him, was 
out of the game for long periods of 
time. In the third period Rindge out- 
scored Brockton 15 to 9 which en- 
abled them to win the game. This 
game was a thriller right down to 
the last 30 seconds. With the game 
tied at 45 all Semper scored a basket 
to give Rindge a 2-point lead and 
Herbert tossed one in just as the 
buzzer sounded to make the final 
score 49-45 for Rindge. High scorers 
in this game were Semper 16, Her- 
bert 13, and Braithwaite 10. This 
win over Brockton advanced us to 
the semifinals. 

In the semifinals we met Cath- 
olic Memorial, the pre-tourney favor- 
ite, who defeated us to the tune of 
81-53. In this game our boys could 
not get started and Catholic Memor- 
ial jumped out to a nine-point lead 
in the first period which they in- 
creased to 19 points at the end of 
the first half. In this game high 
scorers were Samalis 12, Braithwaite 
11, and Herbert 9; Teixiera and 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Congratulations 


—To our Basketball team on win- 
ning the Suburban League champion- 
ship and on reaching the semifinal 
round of the Tech Tourney. 





—To our Indoor Track Team in 
winning for the second consecutive 
year, the championship of the Metro- 
politan League, Division 1, Class A. 
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Get Your Credits 


By DAVID DOYLE 


So many underclassmen take the subject of credits loosely. 
They figure, “Well, I’ve got next year, or two or three more years, 
to make up the credits I fail to get this year.” What they don’t 
realize is that the coming years are going to be harder. Perhapy 
you feel you can make up any credits you need in your Senior year. 
But what will happen in the Senior year, when you flunk math. 
which you thought would be easy? 

Get your credits now. Don’t take the attitude that if you flunk 
a subject it will be all right, because one failure leads to another. 
and before you know it you’ll be spending five years in Rindge. 

Don’t do the least amount of work you have to. Do more than 
needed. Don’t be happy with just 160 credits: try to get 180 or 
more. Don’t think the two-credit subjects are unimportant; if you 
lack two credits to graduate you'll be sorry you took these two so 
lightly before. Don’t be worrying around graduation time whether 
you'll have the sufficient number to graduate. Get your credits 


now. 


Faculty Tech. Advisor 
Mr. Lawrence F. O’Brien ’22 


Faculty Tech. Advisor 
Mr, George McMahon 


Faculty Editorial Advisor 
Mr. Wendell F. Fogg 


Dropouts vs Unemployment 


The dropout problem has been called the most ignored single 
problem in United States education today. In the next 10 years, 
12 million students, one-third the total number, are not expected 
to finish high school. Before this school year ends, a million will 
make the decision to slam the door to education and to a better life, 
behind them. Some of these will lack the intelligence for high 
school work, but 70 percent of them will be leaving simply because 
the cars, parties, clothes, ready cash, and temporary illusion of 
independence they might receive from holding a current job seem 
more important at the moment than a high school diploma. 

They soon find, however, that nearly all employers today de- 
mand employees with a diploma. Employers are extremely reluc- 
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tant to hire a dropout because his lack of education makes it diffi- 
cut te train him. If the dropout does get a job, he will be the 
silst to be laid off when business slumps: dropouts have between 
.wo, and three times the unemployment rate of high school grad- 
tes. ve Ma aS so at a MS i at el ta | ea fs ee) 
‘the Per getition. among dropouts for the few jobs fanlabta 
co them is getting tougher. in three years there will be three drop- 
_uvs competing for every two unskilled jobs; and, because the 
uuimber of graduates is not keeping up witn tne country’s require- 
aivits, for every seven skilled jobs there will be only five et 
»i00l graduates. : 
How could have this crisis have occurred? The answer cannot 
be outlined as easily or as completely as the problem. ‘The respon 
sipllity, of course, lies with the student, but the reason for his 
ucopping out does not necessarily place him at total fault. Part 
vi tne tault may lie with parents and part may lie with the com 
alunity. ey Fy ke Me 
in an address to Conevess on March 16, 1964, iPresidént ih 
.oh recognized this problem of dropouts and unempioyment an 
vutiined a plan that would give “high priority to helping young 
«Americans who lack skills, who have not completed their educa 
tion.” He recommended “the creation of a job corps, a work-train- 
img program, and a work study program.” 
Such an effort on a national scale would indeed prove to be 
a great step toward eliminating this problem. But the best solu 
on is also the simplest—STAY IN SCHOOL. 


—From Lane Technical Daily 


Let’s Look At The Record 


By DAVID HALOON 


Our 1964 track and basketball teams have lived up to a long 
tradition of Rindge championships. We are proud of them as w 
are proud of what they inherit. 

In basketball the Register archives show that we were tie 
for the Suburban League title in 1937 and won it from 1931 
19384, 1938, 1941-’42, 1953-'55, and 1960-’61. We have qualified foi 
the Tech 'Tourney many times, and won it in 1962 and ’63. If w 
had won it this year we would have broken an all-time record. 


In track we have an even more distinguished record. Me 


League champs for three years running (1952-55), we did not lose 


a meet for three years; in the first of these years our teams tool 
the Met League, Cross-Country and the State Relay titles; in ’54 


‘55 we were Class A champs in the State Meet, New Englan 


champs, and National Champions. In 1955-’56 we were tied foi 


tirst place in the B. A. A. meet. In 1958-59 we took first placg| 


in the high school division of the Bowdoin College Indoor Inte 
scholastic, the B. A. A. meet, and the Class A title in the Stat 
Meet. In ’59-’60 we were New England Relay and State Champ: 
ons, and last year we were State Champions and took the B. A. 
Meet 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
A CAMBRIDGE RESIDENT 


(The following essay was awarded 
first prize in the contest conducted 
for the seniors of Rindge in the an- 
nual Washington's Birthday contest.) 


By RICHARD CALABRESE 


As one who passes by the Cam- 
bridge Common each day and by oth- 
er places where some memorials of 
George Washington stand, I cannot 
help but wonder what he did here 
during his brief stay. This great 
man may have resided here only a 
_year or so, but his accomplishments 
will never be forgotten. 


George Washington came to Cam- 
bridge after he was made Chief of 


the Continental Army. However, the 
people knew nothing of his coming. 
The troops had turned out on Sat- 
urday morning to welcome their Gen- 
eral. Disappointed, they were roused 
on Sunday morning in the rain. When 
Washington again did not show, the 
officers dismissed the soldiers. At 
‘two o’clock on that Sunday after- 
noon, Washington arrived. Immed- 
iately following this, he was prompt- 
ly escorted to Craigie House, the 
home of Harvard’s president, Sam- 
uel Langdon. This house was later 
to be the home of Henry W. Long- 
fellow. 

The General wasted no time. Be- 

fore the afternoon was over, he rode 
with Generals Lee, Putnam and other 
‘officers to get an initial survey of 
the fortifications and the general 
strategic situation. 
_ Tradition has asserted that it was 
under the Cambridge Elm that Wash- 
‘ington took official command of the 
Continental] Army on the third of 
July, 1775. 

Within a mile of Cambridge Com- 
mon, on the banks of the Charles 
River, Fort Washington, a _ hastily 
constructed fortress, was built. Wash- 
ington himself dug the first shovel- 
ful of earth. 

The army he now commanded was 
quite inferior to that of the British. 


four New England colonies. Supplies 
of all kinds were in dire state; am- 





Headmaster 





DR. GAETAN R. AIELLO 
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munition was approaching the van- 
ishing point. 

Washington organized the forces 
around Boston as a unit, grouping 
them into three divisions, each com- 
manded by a major general who held 
his commission from Congress. By 
this action he moved far toward 
placing the army on a continental 
basis. This arrangement put most of 
the men under general officers from 
colonies other than their own. 

Craigie House was to be Washing- 
ton’s headquarters until he departed 
for New York in 1776. In the pleas- 
ant Cambridge mansion he made his 
home. A steward, a housekeeper, 
women cooks, and some Negro ser- 
vants, who attended to Washington’s 
personal wants, also resided at Crai- 
gie House. From his officers he chose 
his aides and created an official 
family. Every day some of them 
dined with him, as did members of 
the Massachusetts Congress and oth- 
er prominent New Englanders. 

When it became apparent that the 
British and American armies were 
to spend the winter facing each oth- 
er, Washington and other officers 
felt free to send for their wives. 

After Martha Washington arrived 
at Cambridge, late in December, the 
hospitality of the General’s house 
went forward in a gayer and more 
orderly fashion. Just the right peo- 
ple, in the proper order were asked 
to dinner. Mrs. Washington presided 
at headquarters with dignity and 
graciousness; she insured her hus- 
band’s presence at the parties to 
which he was invited, and even per- 
suaded him to give a Twelfth Night 
ball in honor of their wedding an- 
niversary. 

Unfortunately, Washington’s resi- 
dence came to an abrupt end on Sun- 
day, March 17, when the British 
evacuated the city and sailed away 
with their fleet. 


Washington had proven himself an 
able leader. He showed his sterness 
among his own men by reducing a 
colonel and two captains who had 
shown cowardice at Bunker Hill. 

We Cantabrigians will never for- 
get George Washington and what he 
did for our city. His memory will 
always be a part of us and our 
heritage. 


emphasizes studies that 


schools of the country. 


Spring Term, Feb. 1, 1964 


ONE YEAR 


Fact or Fiction 
By PEDRO M. SILVA 


1—The first horse was introduced 
into the United States by the Span- 
ish explorer Francisco Coronado. 
2—Johnny Appleseed’s travels yield- 
ed fruit-bearing trees over an area 
of over 100,000 square miles. 


3—The cost of education at Har- 
vard University in 1814 was $1,500. 
4—Amelia Earheart took off on her 
Atlantic flight from the city of New 
York. 


5—President James Madison was 
the first to declare Thanksgiving a 
national holiday. 

6—Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis was tried for treason. 


7—The Hoboken Zyphers were the 
first professional baseball team in 
the United States. 

8—The first safety razor was de- 
vised by King Gillette. 
9—President Garfield was assassi- 
nated. 

10—A former name for Radcliffe 
oes was Cambridge Women’s Col- 
ege. 

11—The income tax has been a na- 
tional source of revenue since April 
18, 1775. 

12—Dorthy Dix began the first 
lovelorn column in a daily news pa- 
per. 

13—Frederick J. March made con- 
tributions to the city of Cambridge 
consisting of the main Public Lib- 
rary and the City Hall. 
14—Cambridge was formerly call- 
ed Cantabrigia. 


ANSWERS (fact or fiction) 
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effective college work. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
INTENSIVE REVIEW 


Summer Term, June 29, 1964 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Phone Ki 7-7665 
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The Rap 


By PAUL ST. GERMAINE 


Boys’ clubs like to test the cour- 
age of new members by initiation 
ceremonies. The Knights, a club of 
boys living in a small town, had 
little idea what would be the result 
of their initiation rites. 

Bill and Tom, the candidates for 
membership, were given a dark lan- 
tern on a wild, stormy night and 


were told what they must do: cross 
the old cemetery without using a 
light, go into the deserted house at 
its opposite side, and shine their 
lantern out the third floor window. 

The two boys started off boldly. 
Lightning flashed, thunder roared, 
and the rain beat heavily upon 
them; but they persevered. The de- 
serted house looked grim and de- 
solated; but they mounted the steps 
to the front door. It slammed shut 
behind them with a bang which 
echoed throughout the house, and 
as the echoes died away the two 
boys heard a faint rapping appar- 
ently from upstairs. 

With beating hearts, trying to 
convince themselves that they were 
not afraid, the boys slowly tiptoed 
up the stairway. The rapping did 
not stop; it seemed to grow louder. 

“What do you think that sound 
is?” Bill whispered. 

“T don’t know, but let’s find out,” 
replied Tom rather shakily; and 
they went on. 

As they mounted, the sound con- 
tinued to increase. Past the second- 
floor landing they went, and up to- 
ward the attic, both dreading what 
they might find. As they entered 
the room from which to shine their 
lantern, they could tell that the 
noise came from a huge old chest 
before the window. They exposed 
the light and Tom then opened the 
chest. It was filled to the top with 
(w)rapping paper. What was the 
date a week ago? (April Fool!) 
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CAMBRIDGE ACADEMY 


‘ie See 


The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The school 
prepare for 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 
students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 


Fall Term, Sept. 14, 1964 


48 GARDEN STREET 
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Spring Sports Call 
By KENNETH MENZIES 


GO lS 


Coach Ryan called for golf candi- 
dates, Thursday, March 26, and a 
small but enthusiastic group of boys 
may be found, on any warm spring 
day. practicing for the new season. 

Every year the team needs new 
members, and this year is no ex- 
ception Freshmen and sophomores are 
especially invited. A round of golf 
gives more exercise than a baseball 
game, as a golfer is moving almost 
constantly; and golf does not cut into 
study time as some other sports do. 
Another attraction of the game is 
walking along the fairways of some 
of the best courses in our area. 
Another is that golf is a sport one 
can enjoy as long as he is able to 
walk. 


OUTDOOR TRA Ck 


On March 17, Coach Reagan call- 
ed a meeting for Outdoor Track and 
50 candidates, new and veterans, 
showed up. At the meeting Coach 
Reagan explained some of the funda- 
mentals of track and field and also 
ran films on various events which 
are run in outdoor track. These films, 
along with showing techniques and 
practices, also stressed sportsman- 
ship. 

Candidates were informed of this 
year’s schedule and the necessity of 
long, hard work in the days ahead. 

_Coach Reagan also extended an in- 
vitation to any boy who would like to 
try for the squad to meet with him 
any day after school. 








BAYS) EY BAC 


About 75 candidates reported for 
baseball at the first meeting March 
18th, Coach Gibson tells us. Letter- 
men returning include Aubrey Flagg, 
Kevin Darcey and John Mulvihill, 
pitchers; Edwin Wright, catcher; Al- 
an Michaels, centre fielder, and Paul 
Maloney, shortstop. The two other 
veterans were elected co-captains: 
Richard Calabrese, first baseman, 
and Paul Frechette, right fielder. 

With these veterans Mr. Gibson 
expects the team to make a strong 
showing in the league this year. 
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Swimming Roundup 
By WILLLIAM FLYNN 


In the triangular meet early in 
February, at the War Memorial with 
C.H.L.S. and Waltham, Johnson got 
seven of our points. Bedrick and 
Vautrinot got 5, Flynn and Wash- 
ington 4, Perry 8, McCusker and 
Materazzo 1 each. We placed in 
every event except the relays, for 
which we were under-manned. We 
did best in the 200-yard individual 
medley, in which Johnson and Flynn 
were second and third, and the 1- 
meter diving event in which Wash- 
ington was second. 

The competition was stiffer later 
in February when we met C.H.L.S. 
and Lynn. We did not win any first 
or second places. Bedrick and John- 
son made 5 points each, Materazzo, 
Perry, and Vautrinot 3 each, Paul 
and Flynn 2 each. Perry and Paul 
made third and fourth in the 100-yard 
butterfly, and Bedrick made our only 
other third in the 1-meter diving. 

The meet with Waltham, scheduled 
for February 27, was cancelled. 


In our last meet, held March 3, 
with C.H.L.S. and Boston English, 
Vautrinot won the 400-yard freestyle 
event. Our team of Vautrinot, Flynn, 
Bedrick, and Washington were sec- 
ond in the 200 medley relay; Wash- 
ington was second in the 1-meter div- 
ing and Bedrick in the breast-stroke. 
Johnson and Flynn made fourth and 
fifth in the 200 individual medley, 
and Materazzo was fifth in the 
breast-stroke, giving us 25 points. 


Track Season 
Ends In Victory 


Rindge won the indoor track 
championship of the Metropolitan 
League, by defeatting our arch rival, 
Newton High School, by a score of 
54-32, 

For a good many years Rindge and 
Newton have produced strong track 
teams, so. that judges usually save 
this meeting for year’s final meet. 

In the mile, Bob Hawkins took 
first place and his teammate Bob 
Farrell was third. In the 1000, Paul 
Gibson was second to Newton’s 


Bernie Finkel. In the 600 Phil Jack- 
man and Clarence Gaynor captured 
first and second nlaces. Louis Paul 
won the 2-mile, with Jim Garro tak- 
ing third. Then Rindge won the relay 
and the meet. 
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Sports Quiz 
By ERNEST D. WANTMAN 


1. Who holds the major league 
baseball record for the most consecu- 
tive games played? 

2. What President of the United 
States won several long distance 
swimming races? 

8. Who holds the National Hockey 
League record for most goals scored 
during his career? 

4. Who was the only midget ever 
to play in a major-league baseball 
game? 

5. Who was the smallest heavy- 
weight boxing champion of the world? 

6. Who was the only contestant 
ever to win the Olympic decathlon 
twice? 

7. Who holds the N. B. A. record 
for most points scored in one game? 

8. What pro football player earned 
$300,000 in a single season? 

9. What golfer won, in a single 
year, the British and U.S. Amateur 
and Open Championship, all four? 

10. What major league baseball 
player holds the largest number of 
National and American League re- 
cords? 
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Captains Elected, 
Letters Awarded 


A meeting of the 1963 footba 
squad was held in Coach Smith 
room on March 19 for the purpose 
electing next year’s co-captains an 
the awarding of letters to last yea 


varsity players. 

Elected to be co-captains for th 
1964 football season were Eddi 
Wright and David Greenidge. 

Letters were awarded to the fo 
lowing: 

Evereteze, Enricius 
Flagg, Audrey 
Harris, Eddie 
Thurston, Wallace 
Dottin, Lawrence 
Greenidge, Donald 
Herbert, Louis 
Wright, Edward 
Davis, Thomas ‘ 
Braithwaithe, Benjamin 
Singleton, Paul 
Squires, James 
Donnelly, Albert 
Medeiros, John 
Clark, James 
Dobson, Ernest 
Foster, Thomas 
Courtney, Paul 
Fialkowski,J ohn 
Newton, Al 

Waite, Lawrence 
Greenidge, Stanley 
Greenidge, David 
Thorne, Darnley 
Brown, James 
Young, Kenneth 
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League Champs 
(Continued from Page 1) 
O’Brien scored 36 and 20 points for 


Catholic Memorial. 


RINDGE 
G iv te 
Samalis, If 4 Zio 
Mourgis, lf 0 0 0 
Brathwaithe, rf 4 eb. 
Herbert, c 5 2 12 
Clark, c 0 0 0 
Ward, lg 3 2 8 
Singleton, lg 0 0 0 
Semper, rg 4 rye ale) 
Totals 20° 15 ~55 

SALEM 
Giardi, lf 0 2 2 
Dombiski, rf 0 1 1 
Jasiel, rf 0 i 1 
Pizzello, ¢ 2 1 5 
Kmiec, lg 7 oD Mh I} 
Groszyk, lg 2 0 4 
Cook, lg 0 0 0 
St. Pierre, rg ial 0 22 
Totals 22 6 50 

RINDGE 
Samalis, If 2 0 4 
Brathwaite, rf 2 6 10 
Herbert, ¢ 5 Be aR} 
Clark, ec 0 0 0 
Mourgis, c 0 0 0 
Ward, lg il 4 6 
Semper, lg 8 Oe 16 
Frechette, rg 0 0 0 
Totals 18 138 £449 

BROCKTON 
Bernard, lf 5 4 14 
Simmons, rf 5 3 138 
Burke, rf 2 1 5 
O’Shea, ¢ 2 0 4 
Ricks, lg 4 0 8 
Pina, rg 0 1 iv 
‘Jones, rg 0 0 0 
Reed, rg 0 0 0 
| Totals 18 9 45 
CATHOLIC MEMORIAL 
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Faculty Flyers 
(Continued from Page 1) 


minutes of playing time, making an 
average of a point a minute or in 
a 40-minute game, 40 points. Mr. 
Richards was second best with 28 
points. Also scoring for the Flyers 
were Lou Herbert, Mr. Mike Sico 
(the referee), Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
Crawley, Mr. Conrad, and Father 
Norbert (?). 

This was obviously a triumph of 
experience over youth. Rumor has it 
that as a result of the evening Ben 
Brathwaite and John Semper are 
now assured of graduation, and we 
congratulate them. 


A crowd of about 600 watched the 
game (?). Mr. Fogg sold tickets at 
the gate until after the game was 
over (one unfortunate, who arrived 
just in time for the final whistle,ac- 
tually thought he might get his mon- 
ey back!) and the Senior Class made 
a profit of $325 to assuage any dis- 
couragement they may have suffered 
from their defeat. 


Mr. Parris and Mr. Bourdeau were 
on hand to collect tickets, encourage 
the faculty, and assist in coercing 
the varsity. 

The Varsity proved to be such 
skillful actors that one Flyers player 
actually thought his team had come 
within about 10 points of winning 
honestly. 

The Flyers were ably coached by 
Mr. Terry, who was heard to remark 
after the game, “Thank God, that’s 
over!” 

The referees were Mr. Thomas Col- 
lins and Mr. Mike Sico, who have 
already received proper consideration 
from the Flyers. “We wish to hire 
them next year at the same rate,” 
Mr. Sateriale remarked, but this was 
off the record. 


To THE EDITOR Or THE REGISTER: 
The Faculty Flyers wish to express 
our appreciation to all who helped 
win the glorious victory we scored 
over the Rindge Varsity. Our partic- 
ular thanks go to Lou Herbert and 
Mike Sico for the baskets they threw 
for us, also to the referee and the 
scorekeeper for their loyal assistance. 
The Flyers are now open to an 
offer from the professional league 
(to replace the Celtics) or from any 
solvent vaudeville circut. 
J. G. SATERIALE, MANAGER 
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Schedule of Varsity 


Sports For Spring 


VARSITY BASEBALL 


APRIL 


9 

14 

17 

21 

24 

28 
MAY 


Waltham 

At Newton South 
Newton 
Brookline 

At Watertown 
Weymouth 


Brockton 

At Arlington 
C.H.L.S. 

At Waltham 
Newton South 
At Newton 
At Brookline 
Watertown 
At Weymouth 
At Brockton 
Arlington 

At C.H.L.S. 


J. V. BASEBALL 


APRIL 


9 
14 
17 
21 
24 
28 

MAY 

4 

6 

8 
iG 
13 
15 
18 
20 
25 
27 


FRESHMAN BASEBALL 


Waltham 

At Newton South 
At Newton 
Brookline 

At Watertown 
Weymouth 


At Arlington 
C.H.L.S; 

At Waltham 
Newton South 
Newton 

At Brookline 
Watertown 
At Weymouth 
Arlington 
At..C.H-L:S. 


APRIL 


28 
MAY 

il 

4 

5 

8 
12 
14 
15 
18 
19 
22 
26 
28 


29 
JUNE 


2 


Waltham 


At Arlington South 
Southern Jr. High 
Brookline 
Watertown East 
Watertown West 


At Northeastern Jr. High 


C.H.L.S. 

At Southern Jr. High 
Arlington North 

At Waltham 
Arlington South 
Northeastern Jr. High 
At Brookline 


At Watertown East 
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5 At Watertown West 
9 At C.H.L.S. 
12 At Arlington North 


TRACK 


APRIL 
25 St. John’s Relays at Danvers 
29 Brockton 
MAY 
6 Newton 
9 State Relays at Belmont 
13 Brookline 
20 New Bedford 
23 Suburban Class Championships 
27 Newton South 
30 State Class Championships 
JUNE 
6 State Meet Finals 


GOLF 


MAY 
1 At Newton 
4 At Waltham 
11 At Arlington 
13 Waltham 
18. At C.H.L.S. 
22 Brookline 
25 At Watertown 
27 Arlington 
29 Newton South 


TENNIS 


APRIL 
30 Malden 


5 At Winthrop 
Ti « (GHB SE 

11 At Malden 
12 Arlington 

21 Winthrop 

26 At C.H.L.S. 
28 At Arlington 





I love to do my English, 
It makes me feel so good, 
I love to do exactly 
As my teacher thinks I should. 
I love my school so very much 
I never ditch a day, 
I even love the men in white 
Who are taking me away. 
— The Hi Schooler 
Bellows Falls (Vt.) HLS. 





“Tf your car is old or new 
we'll insure it fast for you.” 


JAMES INS. AGENCY 


50 Prospect St. 


Cambridge KI 7-6880 





CLEAN SPEECH 


Keep Active! 





Physical Fitness 
Gymnastics 
Swimming 
Basketball 





CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 


Join the 
CAMBRIDGE Y.M.C.A 


Hi-Y Club 
Camping 

Teen Canteen 
Trips 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP 


CLEAN LIVING 


) BETTER DECORATI 


Art Supplies and Paints of All Description 


669 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


TR 6-4800 
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ANNUAL JAYCEE AWARD 
GIVEN TO RINDGH SENIOR 


Governor Endicott Peabody pre- 
sented a Distinguished Service Cer- 
tificate to Rindge Senior William 
P. Fennell, at the annual Junior 
Chamber of Commerce dinner held 
at Igo’s Restaurant, on Wednesday 
evening, March 25. 

Bill Fennell was one of six out- 
standing young men of Cambridge 
to be nominated for the Disting- 
uished Service Award. The others 
were Joseph Breen, associate com- 
missioner, M.D.C.; Edward N. Burk, 
president, Cambridge Young Repub- 
lican Club; Sheldon Cohen, proprie- 
tor of the famous newsstand in Har- 
vard Sq.; Francis Duehay, Cam- 
bridge School Committee member and 
assistant dean of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education; and Mi- 
chael Dukaskis, State Representa- 
tive. 

The judges were the Rev. Father 
Metaxas of St. Constantine’s Church, 
Editor Eliot Spaulding, Cambridge 
Chronicle-Sun, and John F. Rich, 
president, Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce. Other guests included 
Acting Mayor Andrew T. Trodden 
(a Rindge alumnus), and Harry 
Jones, chairman of the Distinguished 
Service Award Committee. 

Bill Fennell left Rindge as a jun- 
jor, to join the United States Ma- 
rine Corps and served in Cuba, the 
Mediterranean, South America and 
Africa. After four years and some 
months, he took his honorable dis- 
charge and returned to Rindge to 
finish his education. 

He is with the Quality Control 
Division of Sylvania Electronics, giv- 
ing the final inspection to electronic 
components and products manufac- 
tured for a number of classified 
government contracts. 

The Distinguished Service Award 
and certificates are awarded each 
year for community service, leader- 
ship, and personal achievement. 





Most girls today aren’t worrying 
about landing a man on the moon 
half as much as landing one on earth. 


OM 


Sandwiches 
for All Occasions 


VINNIE’S SANDWICH SHOPS 
& PIZZA 


“Where a Sandwich is a Meal’ 


285 MAIN ST. 774 CAMBRIDGE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 
EL 4-8350 354-9671 
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DRUGGIST 


JOHN D. LYNCH 
2406 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE 
Phone KI 7-6047 
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Bay Bridge- Tunnel 
By ROBERT P. COSTA 


The Chesapeake Bay Bridge-Tunnel 
located in Maryland, has been term- 
ed by the American Society of Civil 
Engineers as one of today’s “Seven 
Engineering Wonders of the World.” 
It consists of a trestle over 12 miles 
long, supported by pre-stressed con- 
erete piles up to 172 feet high, 
approached by tunnels and shorter 
bridges. 

This structure will enable motor- 
ists along the scenic coastal highway 
(U. S. 18-17), to cut an hour and 
route South. Until the bridge-tunnel 
opens, they will have to choose be- 
tween crossing 17-mile-wide Chesa- 
peake Bay on a ferry or going many 
miles inland, around the head of the 
Bay. Construction has taken about 
three and one half years and cost 
a half off their driving time en 
15 million dollars. Materials alone 
have included 55,000 tons of steel 
34,000 carloads of rock, and 4 million 
cubic yards of sand as well as 
550,000 cubic yards of concrete. 

The tunnels and bridges are con- 
nected at four artificial islands, each 
about 8 acres in extent; fishing 


Women Out Of 
World Anyway 


By WILLIAM STORTI 


The Reader’s Digest recently print- 
ed, from the Chula Vista, Calif., 
Star-News, a paper by Ruth Nuttall 
with which we couldn’t agree less. 

She points out that a Russian 
woman has put the space race “out 
of the cold war into the battle of 
the sexes where it rightly belongs.” 

This is exactly where it doesn’t be- 
long. Women are hard enough to 
keep track of right here on the sur- 
face, without our letting them take 
off into orbit. Imagine a gal in a 
space capsule! How could any useful 
data make its way to earth through 
her flood of gossip? And isn’t it bad 
enough to hear the Beatles on the 
pop stations, without having them 
rain down on us from Telstar? 

There’s only one reason why the 
women want to ge into space. Yes, 
you guessed it—there are men there. 
But, as long as it isn’t possible to 
bring two spaceships closer together 
than a mile or two, perhaps they 
will be willing to stay on earth where 
the men aren’t separated from them 
by armored walls and where they 
can have their hair done every week 
or two. Until that time, outer space 
will still be safe for us males. 








EL 4-9448 
Phil’s Variety Store 
283 WESTERN AVENUE 


GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 
A GOOD DELICATESSEN 


So) 


CHEMIST % 





Jocular Jests 


By PEDRO M. SILVA 


J. Sullivan asked his girl to the 
Junior Prom. Too bad Rindge doesn’t 
have one. 

P. Singleton gave up watching 
Channel 2 for Lent. 

J. Pacelli tried to be a “Peter Pan 
Cool Man’, The result — he lost his 
girl. 

P. Hederman is going to charm 
school. 

C. Clark’s head is so well propor- 
tioned that his geometry teacher has 
discarded his isosceles triangle. 

Cosmic rays have been penetrating 
P. Sweeney’s head. 

E. Wantman says that his new 
sweater was made of hair taken 
ao the chin of the Columbian fruit 

y. 

D. Holway can’t understand why 
everyone has been mistaking his 
head for a Casaba meion. 

At the rate things are going, Room 
309 may turn into a delicatessen 
during period 3B. 

Asked why he didn’t do his home- 
work, J. Sheehan answered, “I’d 
rather flunk than switch.” 

As a closing thought, Ileave you 
with the words of the unknown phil- 
osopher, Sid Knee Cheeze: “The road 
to fame lies between here and there.” 


An Odd Present 


By GERALD PACELLI 


On Mother’s Day in 1939, when 
Bob Feller was the most famous 
pitcher in the game, he arranged a 
special treat for his mother to show 
his love for her on that sentimental 
occasion. He brought her to Chicago 
from her farm in Iowa, so that for 
the first time she could see her son 
pitch in a major league game. 

Early in that game, the Cleve- 
land fireballer hurled a fast pitch 
to a Chicago batter who fouled it 
into the stands. Out of 45,000 
people in the ball park that day, 


that screaming foul ball found Bob 
Feller’s mother, struck her on the 
head and knocked her unconscious. 
Badly injured, she had to be rushed 
to a hospital. 

It was an odd present pitcher Bob 
Feller was instrumental in giving 
his mother—on Mother’s Day. 





RELIABLE PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


SLinnazan Pharmacy, Dne. 
PHILLIP R. KATES, REG. PHARM. 
“The Friendly Drug Store” 


1740 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
Phone TR 6-7663 


Prescriptions Called For & Delivered 


FRIENDLY and COURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Saato’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 


With The Register 


By DAVID HALOON 


: 10 YEARS AGO 
Rindge wins in Cross Country i 
become State champs. : 


20 YEARS AGO | 


Rindge graduate in films: Harold 
Russell, a young man from Rindge 
appears in his first film, “The Be 
Years of Our Lives.” 


25 YEARS AGO 


Rindge wins city football title by 
beating C.H.L.S., 21-0. 

Seniors in order to graduate, re. 
quired to write a thesis on some tech. 
nical aspect of their major course, 

Mr. John Kelleher rated as the 
ie referee in pro and amateur hoe. 
ey. 

30 YEARS AGO . 


Mr. William Mahoney appointed 
hockey coach for Rindge. 
The Register reports that Walte1 


: 
Down The Years : 
: 


Brennan played football when he 
was at Rindge. : 
40 YEARS AGO 

Tom Smith (yes, the same Mr 





Smith) elected football captain. 


The English Problem 


By ALAN GOULD 


| 
About half the English classes it 
the United States are taught bj 
teachers who did not major in En 
lish in college, according to a repor 
by the National Council of Teache 
of English, and few teachers keep a 
with or review either English 0 
methods of English. 
_ Of the high-schoo] teachers answe 
ing a questionnaire, 47 percent 
not feel well prepared in the Englis! 
language. 48 percent are shaky : 
literature, 63 percent in compositio 
and 90 percent in reading. Only on 
in seven had taken even one hal 
year course in the past ten years. 
To these dark conditions Can 
bridge is a shining exception. Her 
we are fortunate because nearly ey 
ery English teacher in the hig 
schools has a Master’s degree, an 
our teachers take courses frequent] 
in both English and education. | 


Today’s modern art is very easil 
understood. If it hangs on the wa 
it’s a painting; if you can wal 
around it’s sculpture. 


Talk is cheap, but you can’t buy 
back. | 








: Compliments of 


Edward J. Sullivan 
CLERK OF COURTS 


Middlesex Superior Court 











ROSENBERG’S SHOE STORE 


SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 






538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


CENTRAL SQUA 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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MR. BOURDEAU 


AWARDED 


Division 5E of Key Club Interna- 
tional, of which our club is a mem- 
ber, heid its annual caucus on Sat- 
urday, March 21, at the Midget 
Restaurant, North Cambridge. 

Mr. Bourdeau, Key Club Adviser, 
was presented at the caucus with 
ja Key Club Adviser lapel pin by the 
pbmembers of our Rindge Key Club. 
)The presentation was made by the 
'club to show its appreciation to Mr. 
}Bourdeau for his help and guidance 
tin keeping the club running smoothly 
tthrough the year. Mr. Bourdeau con- 
sented to take over the position when, 
at the beginning of the year, the 
lub found itself without an edviser 
tbecause of the sudden deaths of 
Mr. Mahoney and Mr. Diehl. 


CAUCUS HIGHLIGHTS 


At the caucus, which met for the 
purpose of deciding which candidates 
would be endorsed by 5E at the 
forthcoming New England District 

onvention in April, Juleo Evangel- 
istic, a Sophomore in C.H.L.S., was 
elected next year’s Lieutenant Gov- 
rnor of division 5E. 

Members from our club in atten- 
dance were Francis DiPace, Alan 
Gould, Robert DiPace and Pedro 
Silva. 
| Alan Gould and Francis DiPace 
will be Sergeant-at-Arms at the 
annual convention to be held at the 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston. Di- 
Pace was also elected delegate to 
she convention for 5K. 
| Brian Flaherty will be a contest- 
ant in the oratorical contest at the 
-onvention. 


———e 


| earbook Staff Busy 
rranging Material 


4 
| By FRANCIS DIPACE 
' 


A hard-working yearbook commit- 
Hee has been arranging material for 
Nhis year’s Brownie under the guid- 
nce of Mr. H. A. Parris. 

' The committee held their first 


meeting early in December, and the 
Vollowing officers were chosen: Edi- 





G vm es R. Drone rcha 
REALTORS 
INSURANLE SERVICE 





1927 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
| CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


t TROWBRIDGE 6-4710 
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The Midnight Drag With Hank Revere 


By GEORGE LUNGREN, JR. 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
of the midnight drag with Hank Revere. 
I was stopped at a light in my 406 
running three carbs and a four-speed stick. 
{ glanced in my mirror, and coming up behind 
was a big red Chevy 409. 
I waited a second when the light turned green 
as he whipped up behind me looking real mean. 
He rolled down the window and looked at my mags, 
then he yelled real loud, “Do you want a drag?” 
i told him no, at least not much, 
but when he yelled Go, I popped the clutch. 
I was still burning rubber when I hit second gear, 
and the roar of the engines was all I could hear. 
He raced by a stop sign and so did I, 
and I heard the sirens as I passed by. 
At a sharp bend ahead, with the cops right behind, 
he never stopped, and I didn’t mind. 


SSC SSeS S SSC CCSCCSSCTSCOSSOSOSSOSSS SECC SSO 


Half-way round the bend he started to slide,— 

as he hit the guard rail, Hank Revere died. 
There’s a moral to the story, as you can guess: 

If you dragon the highway, you'll end up in a mess. 
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tor-in- Chief, Richard Calabrese; 
business manager, Kenneth Menzies; 
art editor, Stanley Greenidge; adver- 
tising manager, Richard Grant; 
sports editor, Alan Michaels; class 
editor, Robert Maloney; and activi- 
ties editor, Alan Gould. 

The committee also includes Paul 


Beaudoin, James Brogan, William 
DeSimone, Francis DiPace, Allan 
Doyle, John Gibbs, David Haloon, 


Edward Harris, Robert Hillis, Mi- 
chael Nicoloro, Barry O’Neil, Paul 
Piatroski, Kevin Stone, and Donald 
Thomas. 

The committee was busy soliciting 
ads, and work has been finished on 
the general layout of pages and 
cover designs. 

It was unanimously decided at a 
meeting that a page shall be dedi- 
cated as a memorial tv President 
Kennedy. 

Pictures of clubs, sports teams, 
action and candid shots, are being 
taken. Activities Editor Alan Gould 
has been busy taking pictures of our 
hockey, basketball, and track teams. 

Mr. Parris asks the cooperation 
of all seniors in the production. 


CLEWS FURNITURE CO. 


Upholstering 
Satisfactory Service for Over 
Fifty Years 
110 Inman Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
JOHN CLEWS TR 6-9757 


INDUSTRIAL CATERERS 
SANTEEN SERVICE 
For Industry, Schools and Offices 
Dependable Service Since 1945 
Victory Caterers, Inc. 
1079 Cambridge St., Cambridge 
TR 6-6531 
Parties 





Wedding? Banquets 





FOR THAT PROM 
YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


Galgay The Florist 


694 Mass. Ave. 


Central Sq. 
DAVE GALGAY, Designer, Class 1946 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
TR 6-1000 





The Beatles?!?! 


By STEPHEN SKOLNICK 
PROS 


Miss O’Rourke says youth goes on! 


Mr. Culhane (121): “They’re 
great.” 

Mr. Harrington: “Yeah, yeah, 
yeah!” 
CONS 

Mr. Martignetti: ‘“They’d never 


compare with the students at Rindge.” 
Mr. Meyer: “First they should try 

Guy the barber; then learn to play 

and sing ‘Oh yeah’,” 

Mr. Fogg: “I’ve heard as little as 

ssible of them.” 

Mr. Leon Fitzgerald: “Obviously 

their antics and squeakings are aim- 

ed at Cambridge Latin-type children, 

not Rindge men.” 

Mr. Hughes: “To err is human; to 

persevere is diabolical.” 

Mr. Egan: “They’re not musicians 

and not entertainers.” 

Mr. Ryan: “They’re horrible.” 


AND A THIRD, 
INCREDIBLE REACTION: 


Mr. Powers: “I never heard or saw 
them.” Yeah, yeah, Mr. Powers! 

Yeah, Mr.! Yeah, Powers! Yeah, 
yeah, Mr. Powers! 


ee 


an | 
Capri Sub Shop 
1691 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
DELICIOUS SUBS and PIZZAS 


HURON SPA 


Compliments of 


ARCHIE and ARTHUR 
371 HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


° 
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Alumni Notes 


Lawrence McDevitt, who attended 
Rindge in 80, is a staff artist with 
the Boston Globe. He lives in Wey- 
mouth. 





Charles Mederios, ’32 operates his 
own auto parts business in West 
Hartford, Conn. 





Curtis and Kenneth Carr, ’48 and 
’49, who attended Tufts and North- 
eastern U., are engineers. Curtis is 
with Sylvania; Kenneth is with Fer- 
otic in Newton. 





Ernest Graves, ’86 is Director of 
the Vocational School in Marlbor- 
ough. He lives in Lexington. 





Ted Noone, ’86 and Harvard ’40 
is a geologist. 





Gregory Fulgione, ’49 attended 
Boston University and Northeastern 
and is an assistant design engineer 
with the Avco Corp. in Burlington. 





David C. Hancock, ’45 is a pilot 
with Northeastern, flying out of Bos- 
ton. 





Carmine Aceto, ’47 is a tool en- 
gineer with the Blanchard Machine 
Co. 





Leonard Aceto, ’55 Northeastern 
U., B.S.; Northwestern U., Evan- 
ston, Ill, M.S; is studying for his 
Doctorate in Science at Northwest- 
ern. 





Edward O’Hara, ’47 is a captain 
in the Army and is stationed in 
Germany. 





Charles Wolyko, ’38 and Boston 
University °42 is a welding engi- 


neer with Manning, Maxwell and 
Moore Co. in Watertown. Charles 
was a defenseman on the ’37 and 


38 championship hockey teams. 





William Hathaway, ’60 will receive 
his degree in Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing from Boston University in June. 





Bruce Strohminger, who attended 
Rindge in ’50, is a staff sergeant in 
the Air Force and a management 
analyst at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D.C; 





Thomas Scott, ’39 a member of 
the Boston Police Force, was cited 
recently for his work in helping save 
the lives of several persons in a 
Boston fire. He is attached to the 
Roxbury Crossing station. 





Alan Madeiros ’62 was recently 
graduated from the Electronics Tech- 
nician course at the Naval Training 
Center, Great Lakes, III. 





William MclIsaac, 53 and Tufts ’62 
is an Ensign and pilot in the Navy. 
He has been stationed in Florida. 


Chrome 
Accessories 


General Replacement 
Parts 


BARNEY’S AUTO SUPPLY 
378 BEACON ST., SOMERVILLE 
(at the bridge) 

SPEED EQUIPMENT 
CAMS TRI POWER PISTONS BLOWERS 


CROSBY’S HOBBY CENTER 


MODEL PLANES — ENGINES — 


RAILROADS — 


ROAD RACING SETS 


SHIPS and RADIO CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
Authorized Service Station for 
AMERICAN FLYER and LIONEL TRAINS, ETC 


Phone — KI 7-4389 


1704A MASSACHUSETTS AVE, 
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Wheeling Along 


Using seat belts could save the 
lives of at least 5000 American driv- 
ers a year, according to the National 
Safety Council. While the belts can’t 
prevent accidents, they can save you 
from serious injury or death. 

The first commercial seat belt was 
made for Barney Oldfield, daredevil 
racing driver, in 1922. Today, safety 
belts are widely used by the U. S. 
government, local law enforcement 
agencies, trucking firms, and safety- 
conscious members of the general 
public. They have been called ready- 
to-wear life insurance. How much 
coverage do you have? 


Here’s an easy way to adjust your 
headlights. Point your car toward 
the garage doors or any wall with 25 
feet between the wall and your head- 
lights. Flip on the high beams. Now 
measure the distance from the 
ground to the center of one head- 
light, and the distance between the 
centers of both lights. Tranfer 
these measurements to the wall, 
making marks where the centers of 
your headlights would be if trans- 
ferred to the wall. 

At 25 feet, the mark should be in 
the centers of your headlight beams. 
If they are not, remove the head- 
light rims and use the four adjusting 
screws on each headlight to bring 
the beams on course. 

—Don Evans, Editor, 
Car Craft Magazine 





Peace Corps Talk 
By JAMES BROGAN 


On Thursday morning, March 26, 
the seniors met to hear Mr. Chaulker 
speak on the Peace Corps. He told 
about the work of the Corps in help- 
ing people in Iran and in Africa, and 
his own experience in Colombia; and 
invited interested candidates to take 
application blanks for admission to 
the Corps. 

_ 

Compliments of 


JOHNSON’S 
DUPLICATING SERVICE 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


190 HARVARD ST. Telephone 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. KI 7-6131 


WHERE THE GANG MEETS 
AFTER SCHOOL 


ROTTENBERG PHARMACY 


466 BROADWAY 
Across frum Rindge 
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The Mighty Seventh 
By PEDRO M. SILVA 


The sun didn’t shine on that one day 

As the Mighty Seventh marched 
away, 

The women standing, tears in their 
eyes, 

Shouting and waving last 
good-byes. 


The drums they beat and the cym- 
bals clanged 
And the mighty guns with noise they 


their 


banged 

The sergeant proud, a command he 
cried 

As a company of soldiers took their 
stride. 


The day has come; to God they did 


pray 
As the Mighty Seventh marched 
away. 


The scene would change, as all did 
know, 

And to the battle field they’d go 

To fight with others side by side. 

Some men lived; many died. 


The war is over; the war was bad; 

The war was mean; the war was 
mad. 

These words are true, as you will see. 

For the Mighty Seventh now num- 
bers but three. 


Let us kneel and hope and pray 
That the world will live in peace 
forever and a day. 





Plain Rags 
By ALAN O’BRIEN 


B. Jones, why won’t you walk Chris 
home after school every day? 

C. Ferguson, when do you intend 
to break up with Lorraine, and go 
back with her? 

D. O’Connell, how come the kids 
call you the farmer? 

J. Pacelli, how’s Joanne? 

G. Leddy, is it true that you are 
going out for pole vaulting and are 
intending to use Stuart Pynn as the 
pole? 

J. Miller, why do you play with 
your false teeth in Mr. Coughlan’s 
room? 

E. Santa Maria, is it true that 
your girl called you up and made a 
date with you, acting as another girl? 

R. Souza, why do you think that 
you are the “Barron of Portugal”? 

R. Musto, why does Jerry O’Connor 
call you Ringo Starr? 








TR 6-0400 


KI 7-0400 


Since 1895 


Costa « 


AMBULANCE 
OACH SERVICE 


RADIO DISPATCHED 
OXYGEN EQUIPPED 


P. O. BOX 1 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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FRESH POND MARKET 


358 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Rindge Students Aid 
In Civil Defense Work 


Five Rindge students have contri- 
buted their time and effort to the 
defense of our city in case of attack 
or disaster, as members of the Cam- 
bridge Civil Defense Manpower Unit: 
James Dwyer, Edwin J. Huntley, 
Ronald Lund, William McGovern, and 
George L. Thompson. 

Last spring and summer they stock- 
ed the fall-out shelters designated in 
Cambridge by the Civil Defense au- 
thorities. The supplies were drawn 
from the Navy Yard and moved to a 
central depot for Cambridge in the 
Longfellow School, using trucks and 
drivers provided by the city govern- 
ment and Rescue 2 of the Fire De- 
partment. Then the supplies were 
moved into the shelter areas. Each 
shelter is supplied with medical and 
sanitation kits, radiation counters, 
food, and barrels of chemically-treat- 
ed drinking water. 

In Cambridge 359 shelters have 
been designated, of which 185 have 
been licensed by the owners to Civil 
Defense for use in case of an emer- 
gency. In these there are spaces for 
82,000 shelterees, out of a desired 
125,000 spaces. Eventually some 28,- 
000 watereans will be placed in the 
shelter and filling them will call for 
a great many hours of work. 


Is It True? 


BY R. SOUZA and S. SKOLNICK 


F. Mangano, that you are getting 


a new leg band with your name on 
it so the bird watchers will know who 
they have seen? 

A. Roderick, that you and J. M. go 
to the Y to kill each other? 

C. Bairos, that you have been 
callng up Mr. L. J.? 

R. Vincenzi, that you are in love 
with a girl in Belmont? 

J. Souza, that you still can’t make 
up your mind yet? 

R. Williams, that you and J. S. 
are real, real, good friends? 


E. Dobson, that you want to sing 
ane comb your hair like the “Bea- 
tles. 





625-3211 — 625-7379 
Quality and Service Guaranteed 


William W. Ulchak & Co. 
Master Plumbers No. 4801 
MODERN PLUMBING and HEATING 
OIL BURNERS — GAS FITTING — JOBBING 
1224 BROADWAY SOMERVILLE 


HURON DRUG CO., INC. 


“THE REXALL STORE” 


356 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


LEWIS DORFMAN, Reg. Pharm. 
Tel. Kirkland 17-6400 


National Honor 
(Continued from Page 1) 


tional Honor Society, which was 
founded in 1921. The John W. Wood 
Chapter, instituted in 1952, has now 
inducted 146 members during its his- 
tory. 

After the salute to the flag and 
the national anthem, the new mem- 
bers were pledged into the society 
and were given their membership 
cards and certificates of member- 
ship. The seal of the society, in gold, 
will also be affixed to each member’s 
diploma. 

Four members of the John W. 
Wood Chapter read explanations of 
the four precepts of the National 
Honor Society: Kenneth Menzies, 
Scholarship; Richard Calabrese, 
Character; Paul Gibson, Leadership; 
and Francis DiPace, Service. 

Mr. Joyce then asked the assembly 
to rise and stand in silence, in mem- 
ory of Mr. William H. Mahoney, for- 
merly adviser and friend to the John 
W. Wood Chapter and to so many 
oat student pre aruzetions, “and let 
us also remember in our thoughts 
ee Fie: H. Diehl and Miss er 

ood. 


Dr. George E. Battit, who grad- 





uated from Rindge (1944) and 
UMass (1950), was the keynote 
speaker. He holds the degrees of 


M.A. (1952) and M.D. (1956) fro 

Boston University and now has a 
staff appointment with Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. : 


His address was given on oppor 
tunities in education, especially thos 
which had confronted the members 
of the society and those which at 
could hope to seize in the future. 

Mr. Sweeney then introduced the 
three other members of the Faculty 
Committee: Mr. McMurtry, Mr. Mur 
phy, and Mr. Parris. He explained 
that the names of the newly-elected 
members will be recorded in the na 
tional headquarters of the society, in 
Washington. He extended recognition 
to all whose work had helped 
make this assembly possible. The 
Faculty Committee, the band, Mr. 
Crawley and his electrical crew, M 
O’Brien and Mr. McMahon for the 
programs, the Key Club and Mr 
Bourdeau for the ushers. 

After the ceremony the chapte 
members, their parents and the ush 
ers enjoyed a collation in the Trophy 
Room, where the parents had an op- 
portunity to chat with their sons 
teachers. 


Music for the occasion was provid 
ed by the Secondary Schools Sym 
phonic Band. 
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At the end of this school year Mr. 
incent Paul Burke will retire from 
ne service of the Rindge Technical 
chool. He plans to enjoy his retire- 
ent at his home in Lexington. 


'Mr. Burke, a graduate of Boston 
ollege, took graduate courses there, 
Harvard, M. I. T. and Boston 
niversity. He was appointed to 
jindge in 1921. The next year, when 


sacher, Mr. Burke was his assistant 
d drillmaster; then when Mr. 
rdan died, Mr. Burke took charge 
the patrol. Military drill was a 
ature of the Safety Patrol until 
st before World War II, at which 
me Mr. Burke was assisted by sev- 
al boys who, under his leadership, 
came members of the National 
uard, and one who was an ensign 
the Naval Reserve. 

In 1934, when we had been in the 
esent building about a year, Mr. 
rke was appointed floor teacher 
the third floor because Mr. 


Re 


Ythrerio, Fagrreira 
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All Classes Show Increase 


In Third Quarter Honor Roll 


A commendable increase of about 14 percent, from 161 to 186, 
is shown on this, the third quarter Honor Roll. Each class showed 
an increase. The Freshmen went from 29 to 35; the Sophomores, 
showing the largest gain, from 43 to 53; the Juniors from 43 to 
45, and the Seniors from 43 to 52. This is a trend in the right 
direction—let’s try for over 200. 


Mr. Vincent Burke Retiring 
After 42 Years Of Service 





MR. VINCENT P. BURKE 


Linehan, head of the math depart- 
ment, found the duties of the two 
positions too much, and when Mr. 
Linehan retired Mr. Burke succeeded 
him as head of the Mathematics 
Department. 

Mr. Burke is devoted to his three 
children, all married, and his nine 
grandchildren. His son, Dr. Bernard 
Burke, holds the Ph.D. from M.I.T. 
and is a radio astronomer in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He is on the staff of the 
Carnegie Foundation, a visiting lec- 
turer and a member of the advisory 
committee on astronomy of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and of the 
Navy advisory board on radioastron- 
omy. His two daughters both were 
trained for the teaching profession 
and were teachers before their mar- 
riages. 

Throughout his 42 years of service 
at Rindge, Mr. Burke has earned the 
respect and affection of his col- 
leagues and his students, and all join 
in wishing him a healthy and con- 
tented retirement. 


SENIORS 


Kenneth Menzies 
Richard Grant 
Charles F. Mountain 
Alan Gould 
William Fennell 
Paul Gibson 
Stanley Greenidge 
Arthur LaRoecque 
Kevin Stone 
Ralph W. Collins 
Anthony Costa 
Thomas French 
James Fischer 
Charles Bairos 
Richard Calabrese 
David Doyle 
John J. Marckini 
Thomas Doyle 
John Souza 
Richard J. Souza 
Emil Fermo 
Paul Pitcher 
Anthony Rebello 
Thomas Shelvey 
Norman J. LaFlamme 
Francis DiPace 
Philip Hayward 
Carl Swinamer 
Richard Vincenzi 
James Brogan 
Paul Perrotta 
Michael Cappucci 
Albert Berry 
Phillip E. Thibodeau 
George A. Butler 
Patrick O’Keefe 
Warren Dottin 
Robert Maloney 
Neil Colleran 
Jesse G. Branco 
Robert F. Hawkins 
Joseph Amato 
Paul Beaudoin 
John J. Costa 
George Foulis 
Stephen Jarvis 
John Mulvihill 
Dennis Newton 
Manuel Pina 
James Squires 
Darnley Thorne 
BS G 
Richard E. Blouin 
JUNIORS 


John Marotto 
Leonard Arabia 
Ronald L. Capotosto 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Faculty Member Dies 


After Short Illness 


Mr. Natale, whose sudden death 
in May shocked us all, joined the 
faculty of Rindge in September of 
1963 after spending most of his 
teaching years in Salem. Practically 
a life-long resident of Cambridge, 
he was well-known to bathers at the 
M.D.C. beaches of the Charles River, 
where he had served as a lifeguard 
since his student days at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Although he had taught in our me- 
chanical drawing department less 
than one short year, he had already 
endeared himself to his students, as 
was manifested by the number of 
boys who had decided to transfer to 
the architectural drawing course, by 
his dedication to teaching, his sin- 
cere interest in boys, and his en- 
thusiasm. 

The staff of the Register, the fac- 
ulty, and student body join in an 
expression of sorrow to the family 
of Mr. Phillip Natale. 





SUMMER STUDY FOR 


SIX FACULTY MEMBERS 


Six members of our faculty will 
participate in summer institutes in 
science and mathematics sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation 
at Washington, D.C. For the past 
several years the Foundation has 
made available to a large number 
of colleges throughout the country 
funds that enable teachers of senior 
and junior high school science and 
mathematics to attend these insti- 
tutes. 

The purpose is to enable teachers 
to review subject matter, to learn 
new methods of presenting familiar 
material and to become acquainted 
with new subject areas. The great 
changes which have come about in 
the several areas of science and 
mathematics since the second World 
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Summer|| Vacation 


By ERNEST D. WANTMAN 


Later this month, when the school year’s officially closed, 
most boys and girls will either find a summer job or just relax. 
Those who have either a full-time or a part-time job will undoubt- 
edly be much better off than those who just live it up. 

In the summer months the crime rate amoung teen-agers rises 
about 50 percent. Most of the juvenile delinquents, according to 
a national magazine, go wrong because they have nothing to do, 
neither recreation nor occupation to keep them busy. More often 
than not, those who work stay out of trouble. If you will follow 
the advice of many leading authorities, get yourself a job. Not 
only will it keep you occupied constructively and put money in 
your pockets, but it may prove to give you valuable experience in 
preparation for your future. 





When I Grow Up 


How many times have you heard it said? How many times 
have you said it yourself? 

There has never been any person in the world who, at some 
time or other in his life, has not wished to hold some position 
whose holder they looked up to with awe and envy. What are you 
going to be when you grow up? The time to consider this question 
is the present, while you are in high school. 

It is here that you can form opinions as to whether a high 
school education will be sufficient to care for your future or 
whether higher learning will be required. While you are here in 
high school you must decide which of the many courses and sub- 
jects you must make preparation in. Then you must study. And we 
mean really study. Remember always that while 70 percent is 
passing in the public schools, a worker who is only 70 percent 
right is very likely to find a notice to the effect that his services 
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are no longer required when he opens his pay envelope. 

Another word of caution. Don’t specialize so thoroughly that 
if a certain job is not open to you, you will not be able to fine 
another that you are fitted for. Remember the old proverb that 
still holds good, ‘Don’t put all your eggs in one basket.”’ We are 
of the opinion that this is a good piece of advice; we do not agree 
with Puddin’head Wilson, who said, “I’d put all my eggs in one 
basket and watch that basket!” 


Try to keep these things in mind when you have to make 
choices that could affect your future. 


Cultivated Loafing 


You may think that this is a silly question, but it’s deadly 
serious. Do you know how to loaf? The bulk of today’s population 
doesn’t. 


Relaxation is an art that should be nurtured and cultivated 
just the same as any of the other arts are. 


To fully enjoy loafing, a great deal of thought is required to 
manage it in style. 

Remember that there is a big difference between a cultivated 
loafer and lazy bum. The person who understands the art of loaf- 
ing knows that it must be done at the right time and in the right 
place, and then only as a brief holiday from the day’s worries. 


The merits of loafing can be counted on one hand. We all 
enjoy loafing, that’s a fact, but it wouldn’t be much fun if it were 
all we had to do. 


A fancier word for loafing is the correct usage of leisure. 
Leisure is becoming a pretty bothersome thing. First of all, we’re 
all acquiring more extra time. Not everyone at once, but that’s 
the way it looks. 


But pity the poor world! It has to house all of us who are run- 
ning around like a bunch of headless chickens doing anything just 
to use our time “constructively.” “We can’t let anyone see us not 
making like busy little bees. They’d think we were crazy!” 


Why should we be ashamed of enjoying the simple pleasure 
of a hard earned rest? Say ... tomorrow is Saturday, a perfect 
day for cultivating this most enjoyable art. How about giving it 


good workout? 
—Cincinnati, O., Knight Life 


But are these men so great? | 
Men like them are truly blest, 


Versifying 

All men fear a thing or two, 
And some fear three or four. 
Some are scared by just a few, 


And some by more. 


They claim to fear nothing, but 
Show me a man unafraid of a test 
And, my friend, I will show you ¢ 


There are brave men who roam nut! , 
about, _§ 
And laugh and mock their fate. —The Grizal 


Northside High School 
Fort Smith, At 


4 


Their hearts, it seems, are strong 
and stout, 





"the bank that 


makes business a 


pleasure” 


HARVARD TRUST 
COMPANY 





Countdown! 
| By FRANCIS T. DIPACE 


“It was his fault,” I was thinking 
as we rode back to town. 
I tried to re-think the whole in- 


cident. Jimmy and I are almost en- 
\tirely different. We both love experi- 
‘menting but the similarity ends 
there. He is completely opposed to 
experimenting with anything moder- 
ately dangerous; I am continually 
probing the latest discoveries, regard- 
ess of danger. 


The book that had just fallen to 
he floor from the edge of the bench 
proved to be the ultimate in Remote 
Control Circuits. The stained one be- 
side me was Miniature Rocket De- 
signs and Fuel Mixtures. In the cor- 
ner of my workshop-laboratory, rest- 
ing on side-fins, was my pet project: 

sleek five-foot rocket. Near by on 
the table, surrounded by a myriad 
of electronic elements, was a small 
90x with five push-buttons. The 

)whine of a small fan mixed harshly 
with the sound from a C.B. radio. 
A thin line of smoke, flowing from 
the tip of the soldering gun I was 
‘directing in and out among twisted- 
‘wire connections, rose to join the 
white smoke-cloud that drifted above 
me. 
| As I continued to work, I heard 
Jimmy open the door and charge 
Hown the stairs. A sudden crash re- 
‘minded me of the roll of Romex 
‘table I had left on the stairs. When 
{ heard him pounding the wall in 
frustration, I knew he was all right. 

“Serves you right,” I yelled. “Why 
mete you look before you run?” 
| Still sputtering, he came in limp- 

| nei his lecture on the necessity of 
neatness stopped suddenly when he 
spotted the rocket. 
)) “Why, that looks like a guided... 
| p guided ...a rocket! I knew you’d 
Yeome up with some _hair-brained 
scheme while I was gone.” 
| “Relax, will you?” I said, trying 
to calm him. “This is perfectly safe.” 
|}, “Yah? What are you going to do 
with it?” he asked; “put it in a glass 
‘ease or launch it?” 

‘} “Why launch it as soon as I fin- 
‘sh this control section,” I answered, 
aughing at the look on his face. 

)| “Launch it!” he repeated. “Not 
while I’m around. What if it—?” 

“Blows up? It can’t,” I said. “I 
an control the rate of burning of 
shis new fuel mixture down to a 
plit second!” 
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“O. K., but what happens after 
the fuel burns out and the rocket 
falls back to earth?” 

“Don’t worry,” I said calmly. ‘See 
that plastic box? When I push one 
of those buttons the nose comes open, 
a parachute falls out, and the whole 
thing floats back to earth gently, 
ever so gently.’”’ My hand waved from 
side to side tracing the path that a 
feather might make floating to earth. 

“And what if it doesn’t pop off? 
Who pays the damages when it 
crashes into someone’s house?” he 
questioned. 


“Don’t talk about the impossible,” 
I retorted with a smile of complete 
assurance. 

Jimmy finally persuaded me _ to 
wait until the week-end and to 
launch my missile from the flats 
outside of town, where we agreed 
that it would be safe. 

Saturday we wasted no time piling 
everything into the trunk of Jimmy’s 
car. We drove out Route 7 to the 
flats and stopped in the middle of 
them. I looked slowly around at the 
level, barren, land unrelieved except 
by a few low bushes, and then at 
him, a sarcastic grin on my face. 

“Go ahead and laugh,” he said 
defensively, “but I bet you stil] hit 
something.” 

“How about two dollars?” I said, 
thinking that would quiet him, but 
to my surprise he agreed to my 
wager. 

I unloaded my equipment and be- 
gan setting up my missile and giving 
it a final check. Meanwhile he stood 
looking off into the distance as if 
he were a look-out at a bank holdup. 
At last I turned to him and asked 
if it was all right to light the fuse. 

He answered, half-whispering, “Yes 
go ahead; the coast is clear.” He 
started to laugh; but turned deadly 
serious when he saw me hesitating. 
“Go ahead, light the foolish thing, 
will you?” he cried, avoiding my 
gaze. 

I bent over and lit the fuse. As 
I stepped back, he began yelling: 

“Put it out! Put it out! Someone 
is coming!” 

I followed the direction of his arm 
as he pointed, and saw a cloud of 
dust moving up the highway. “So, 
let them come. Besides, it’s too late 
now.” A flash of light interrupted 
me, and a thundering roar. A bright 
orange flare of light leaped from 
the ground into the pacific sky. 

The car, a police cruiser, pulled 
in beside ours and two policemen 
were standing beside us. We all 


watched the glow as it raced swiftly 
upward. When it disappeared into 
the clouds, the shorter of the two 
policemen began to speak. 


“That thing yours?” he asked. 

“Sure is! Looked great, didn’t it? 
Built it myself.” 

I took the transmitter from my 
pocket, remembering that I should 
have fired the second stage. I pushed 
the button, hoping it wasn’t too late. 


Suddenly the taller policeman 
shouted, “Fred, watch out! It’s com- 
ing this way!” 

Sure enough, six feet above the 
ground, a football field away, the 
rocket was zooming straight at us, 
its tail sputtering as its second en- 
gine burned with a fierce, white 
glare. 

“Hit the ground!” I yelled. As I 
landed, I remembered the transmit- 
ter—I could feel its delicate com- 
ponents tinkling to smithereens un- 
der me. A streak of silver shot over- 
head with a whoosh that sent a chill 
down my spine. Getting up, we be- 
gan dusting ourselves off. 

“Can’t you control that thing?” 
demanded Fred. 

“Well, I could have with this trans- 
mitter,” I said fingering the remains 
Of the black’ box, bute Vimy crete E 
was cut off in the middle of my 
sentence when the two policemen 
shouted: 

“It’s coming back!” 

This time it streaked across the 
flats about two feet off the ground, 
and I didn’t need a slide rule to tell 
me it was going to ram the cruiser. 

“Hey! It’s going to .. .” began 
Fred. 

“T win,” remarked Jimmy. 

As we watched in morbid capti- 
vation, the missile closed the last few 
yards to its objective and landed 
neatly, horribly, on target. It was 
terrifying to see the tearing, heav- 
ing, chaotic damage that 57 pounds 
of aluminum and electronic compo- 
nents could cause as it slammed into 
the side of the cruiser. The impact 
jolted the car up on two wheels, and 
the explosion that followed rocked 
the ground around us, strewing 
pieces of glass and debris about like 
hot ash from a volcanic explosion. 
The whole scene was alive with the 
excitement of a fireworks display 
on the Fourth of July. 

“Your car still runs, we can use 
that,” said Fred, as our ears stopped 
ringing. 

“Sure, be our guests, 
as he held out the keys. 


” 


said Jimmy, 
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Rindge Students Join In 
Junior Achievemeut Program 


Winding up their affairs at the 
end of the business year, three Jun- 
ior Achievement companies in which 
Rindge men took part have paid di- 
vidends which many a_ successful 
commercial company would envy, as 
well as giving their members valu- 
able business experience. 

LETH-A-LITE, sponsored by Cart- 
er’s Ink Co., produced change purses, 
key cases, and flashlight-key chains. 
Joseph Dionne was treasurer of this 
company, and Myles McTernan was 
sales manager. The company won 
second prize in the Trade Fair held 
in January, and paid off its share 
holders with a 10 percent profit. 

HAN*D*PAD, sponsored by River- 
erside Press, manufactured spiral- 
bound notebooks and name tags. 
Kenneth Rodrigues was one of the 
two vice presidents, and Edward 
Smith, treasurer of the Rindge Jun- 
ior class, was treasuger. In the first 
term Francis O’Loughlin was pres- 
ident and John Herosy was a mem- 
ber. This company won first prize 
in the J. A. trade fair and paid the 
officers and personnel, an income 
tax, and a net dividend of six per- 
cent. 

EMANON made mosaic plaques of 
plastic tiles for use as hotplates, 
coasters, and wall ornaments. Wil- 
liam DeSimone was president and 
Richard Barrell was safety director. 
William Lavoie was production man- 
ager for the second term of opera- 
tion. After paying salaries, com- 
missions and income tax there was 
a net 6 percent profit. 





Automation is man’s effort to make 
work so easy that women can do it 
all. 
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Summer Term, June 29, 1964 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The school 
prepare for 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 
students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 
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The Class Of 1964 


A Look Into The Future 


Amato, Joseph — Coast Guard. 
Arenella, Francis—Air Force. 
Bairos, Charles M.—College 
Beaudoin, Paul J.—College 


Berry, Albert W.—Wentworth In- 
stitute. 


Berry, Frederick J.—Further Ed- 
ucation. 

Bielinski, Stanley P.—Air Force. 

Bongiorno, Robert F.—Navy 

Bontempo, Richard M. — Coast 
Guard. 

Boyson, Walter J. — Further Ed- 
ucation. 

Branco, Jesse G.—Mechanic. 

Brathwaite, Benjamin R.—College. 

Brogan, James F.—College. 

Burda, Ronald T.—Electrician. 

Burke, Robert H.—College. 

Butler, George F. — Northeastern. 

Calabrese, Richard A.—College. 

Canadas, John — Further Educa- 
tion. 

Cappucci, Michael F.—Electrician. 

Chandler, Paul M.—Printer. 

Clark, James F. — College. 

Colleran, Neil T. — Electrician. 

Collins, Ralph R. — Massachusetts 
Art School. 

Connearney, Richard M. Air 
Force, State Trooper. 

Correiro, James F.—Further Ed- 
ucation. 

Costa, Anthony J. — Undecided 

Costa, Everett E.—Marines. 

Costa, John J.—Air Force. 

Costa, Robert P. — Embalmer. 

Costa, Ronald D. — Air Force. 

Coyne, John T. Jr. — Navy. 


D’Arcy, Kevin J. — Further ed- 
ucation. 

DeSimone, William — School of 
architecture. 


DeVine, Joseph P. — Navy. 

Dias, Edward W. — Undecided. 

DiPace, Francis T., Jr.—College. 

Dobson, Ernest V. — Further ed- 
ucation. 

Donlon, Francis J. — College. 

Donnelly, Albert F.— Further ed- 
ucation. 

Dottin, 
school. 

Doyle, David A. — Rochester Tech. 

Doyle, Thomas G. — Further ed- 
ucation. 

Duffett, Kendall N. — Wentworth. 

Evereteze, Enricius Jr. — Further 
education. 

Fahey, James A. — Further edu- 
cation. 


Warren S. Business 





Fennell, William P. — Further ed- 
ucation. 
Fermo, Emil — Undecided. 


Fialkowski, John — College 

Fischer, James H. — Printer. 

Flagg, Aubrey W. — Northeastern. 

Flaherty, Bryan W. — Undecided. 

Flynn, Raymond X. — College. 

Flynn, Wiliam F. Jr. — College. 

Foley, Daniel J. — Army 

Foulis, George A — Armed Forces. 

Fraumeni, Ronald A. — Undecided. 

Frechette, Paul J. — College. 

French, Thomas F., Jr.—College. 

Garber, Paul F.—Machinist. 

Gauthier Douglas P.—-Further ed- 
ucation. 

Gibbs, John D.—College 

Gibson, Paul T.—College 

Gould, Alan E.—College 

Grace, Walter J.—Armed Service. 

Grant, Richard J.—College. 

Grant, Thomas C.—Armed Service. 

Gray, Robert R.—College. 

Greenidge, Stanley E.—College. 

Haloon, David I.—Printer. 

Harris, Edward B.—Further Ed- 
ucation. 

Hawkins, Robert F. — U. S. Ma- 
rines. 

Herbert, Louis Bernerd—College. 

Heyward, Philip J. — Electronics 
school. 

Heywood, Clayton E.—Air Force. 

Hillis, Robert J.—U. S. Marines. 

Hogan, Kenneth W.—Veterinarian. 

Houghton, John—Mass. College of 
Art. 

House, William M.—Furthur Ed- 
ucation. 

Hugh, William C.—Navy. 

Huntley, Edwin J. W.—College. 

Hussey, Kevin—Undecided. 

Jarvis, Stephen T.—Undecided. 

Johnson, Gabriel—College. 
_ Kelley, Michael L.— Armed Serv- 
ice. 

Kelly, Gerald—Armed Service. 

LaCamera, David J.—College. 

LaFlamme, Norman J.—Northeast 
Tech. 

Larocque, Arthur G.—College. 
: Lefave, William J.—Armed Serv- 
ice. 

Lefebvre, Leonard S.—Further ed- 
ucation. 

LeGros, David Gi—Armed Service. 

Leuchter, John W.—Further edu- 
cation. 

Lowe, Ronald—U. 8S. Army. 

Lund, Roland—Navy. 


Lyons, John—College. 

MacMillan, J.—College. 

Maguire, John—Further education. 
Maitland, William D.—College. 
Maloney, Robert F.—College. 
Mangano, Frank—Undecided. 
Marckini, John—Army. 

Marena, John — Wentworth Insti- 
tute. 

McCaffrey, David C. — Printing 
college. 

McGinnity, George W.—Massachu- 
setts College of Art. 

McLaughlin, Robert P.—-Postgrad- 
uate course. 

McMullen, James C.—Further ed- 
ucation. 

McSweeney, Joseph J.—College. 
Menzies, Kenneth T.—College. 
Michaels, Alan H.—College. 

Miele, Anthony J.—Marines. 
Morris, Edward J.—Air Force. 
Mountain, Charles F.—Wentworth 
Institute. 

Mourgis, George A.—Further ed- 
ucation. 





Moyes, Stewart F.— Professional 
bowler. 

Mulvihill, John J.—Further edu- 
cation. 


Napolitano, Francis C.—College. 

Newton, Dennis L.—College. 

Nicoloro, Michael J., Jr. — Post- 
graduate course. 

Nile, William F.—Navy. 


O’Hearn, Robert P. — Auto Me- 
chanic. 

O'Keefe, Patrick J., Jr. — U. S. 
Air Force. 

O’Neil, Barry R.—Providence Col- 
lege. 


O’Neill, Kevin T.—Printer. 

Pacheco, John—Further education. 

Partridge, Charles E.—Further ed- 
ucation. 


Perrotta, Paul A.—Military serv-~- 


ice. 
_ Phelan, William D.—Military serv- 
ice. 

Pietroski, Paul D.—College. 
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Pina, Manuel R.—Electrician. 

Purcell, Juan J., [1]—Further ed- 
ucation. 

Rebello, Anthony—Further educa- 
tion. 

Samalis, Thomas A.—Further ed- 
ucation. 

Sciarappa, Joseph—Further educa- 
tion. 

Semper, John R.—College. 

Sheehan, Dennis M.—Welder. 

Shelvey, Thomas—Wentworth In- 
stitute. 

Silva, Anthony—Armed Forces. 

Silva, Jorge—Armed Forces. 

Skolnick, Stephen—Armed Forces. 

Soones, Claude—Armed Forces. 


Souza, John L. — Further educa- 
tion. 
Souza, Richard J.—Further edu- 


cation. 

Spartichino, Alfred D.—College. 

Spearman, J.—Navy. 

Spurrell, James W.—Further edu- 
cation. 

Squires, James E.—College. 

Stone, Kevin E.—Further 
tion. 

Sweetland, Lawrence—Navy. 

Swinamer, Carl M.—Air Force. 

Szupel, Henry. Further educa- 
tion. 

Terry, Michael L.—Further educa- 
tion. 

Theriault, Paul—Navy. 

Thibodeau, Phillip E— Academy of 
Music. 

Thibodeau, William E.—Navy. 

Thompson, George L.—Navy. 

Thorne, Darnley H.—College. 

Trainor, Richard J.—College. 

Vincenzi, Richard—College. 

Ward, Robert—Business school. 

Watson, Edward L., Jr.—College. 

Williams, Robert L.—Military serv- 


educa- 





ice. 
Williams, Rodney—Further educa 
tion. 
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IMPORTANT DATE TO REMEMBER 


Prom Time 


RUSSO & SONS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


EL 4-8584 
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| Trackmen Capture 
| State Relay Crown 


Our trackmen captured the Class 
} A State Relay Championship at Bel- 
/ mont on Saturday, May 9. This was 
/ our first win in the Class A Relays 
' since 1956, and Mr. Regan’s first 
| since he became coach four years ago. 

Our boys put it on ice with two 
firsts and a second in the first four 
of the six events, or 14 points. 


In the 880 F. Berry, D. Newton, 
T. Davis and L. Herbert beat a 
strong Boston Tech team by two 
yards, in Im. 31.4s. 

The two mile relay team, made up 
of P. Gibson, L. Wood, P. Jackman, 
_and R. Hawkins, won this event in 
8m. 21.3s less than 2 seconds from 
_ the record. 

In the 440 Berry, Newton, E. Ever- 
_eteze, and Herbert ran second and 
completed our 14 points. Boston Tech, 
the winner of this event came within 
} 0.1s of the record. 


| Track Team Fourth 
At Relay Carnival 


By PAUL T. GIBSON 


Late in April the Rindge trackmen 
opened their outdoor season by tak- 
ing part in the annual Relay Carni- 
‘val at St. John’s Prep in Danvers. 
Although the team didn’t have as 
much depth as many of the other 
70 schools in the carnival, Coach 

Reagan put combinations togeth- 
| er good enough to place fourth in the 
‘| contest which included all the really 
good Class A and Class B track 
4 teams in the Eastern Massachusetts 
‘area. — 

‘The field event relays of the morn- 
ling did not fare too well except for 
(the shotput relay, which placed 
fourth in a large field of competi- 
‘tors. The two points earned in this 
event helped to give the running re- 
lay combinations of the afternoon a 
little start. 
|. In the afternoon events, faced with 
ea 14-point deficit, Rindge scored 





more points than any other running 
team. 

The teams to place were the 440- 
jyard relay team (Berry, Newton, 
|Evereteze, Herbert), whose time of 
'45.2s. was good enough to win. In 
. the 880-yard relay Berry, Newton, 
Davis and Herbert ran a sizzling 
3'1:33 to rack up another first. Again 
in the 2-mile relay, Gibson, Wood, 
j Jackman and Hawkins ran well in 
bia strong field and fought to place 
(j}fourth. Those fine performances 
yihelped the team greatly but not 
enough to overcome the lead that 


}/Weymouth and Newton had piled 
\jup in the early morning. 





t} The most amazing knockout occur- 
hed on February 2, 1892, when Harry 
(Sharpe K.O’d Frank Crosby at Mam- 
[eoki, Illinois, in the 77th round. 


Corner of Trowbridge 


\ = 
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Sports Shorts 


By GERALD PACELLI 


The longest game in the history of 
baseball was between the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and the Boston Braves May 
1, 1920. It lasted 27 innings and 
ended in a tie, 1-1. 


In 1915, Johnny Nabors, pitching 
for the old Philadelphia Athletics, 
lost 19 straight games. After estab- 
lishing his great pitching record, he 
never again pitched in the majors. 





Babe Ruth, who hit more home 
runs than any other player in his- 
tory, also struck out more than any 
other batter—1330 times. 





On August 18, 1957, Amelia Wer- 
shoven threw a baseball for a record 
of 252 feet 4%% inches. On August 238, 
1958, Don Grate also established a 
record: he threw a baseball 433 feet 
3% inches. 





Football’s all-time high score was 
registered on Ocbtoer 7, 1916, when 
Georgia Tech defeated Cumberland 
University 220-0. One _ backfield 
scored 18 touchdowns! 





The greatest marksman was Adolph 
Topperwein. He once shot at cubical 
targets 2% inches thick tossed in the 
air, Out of 72,500 shots taken in a 
row he missed only 9! 


We Hear 


By J. RICE and S. SKOLNICK 

That R. Silva is driving Mr. Bour- 
deau to retirement. 

That J. Hughes is the brain of his 
family. 

That Mr. Corveno wishes he had 
more students like A. Roderick. 

That L. Paul wants to see his 
name in the paper. 

That W. Rice and F. Peters hold 
hands on their way to school. 

That J. Marra is writing a book 
about boxing with his neighbors. 








Running into debt isn’t nearly 
as bad as running into people to 
whom you owe the debt. 


Compliments of 


Home Room 201 





Robert P. Ellard 


Complete Insurance Protection 


344 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TR 6-4582 TR 6-4583 





JOSEPH A. COSTA SONS 


Memorial 
Funeral Home 


1643 CAMBRIDGE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TRowbridge 6-1236 


Sports Roundup 
BASEBALL 


Our varsity nine won six of its 
games, ending in eighth place with 
a percentage of .333, with Brookline 
and C.H.L.S. below us. Brockton, 
Newton, Newton South, Watertown 
and Waltham outclassed us; we won 
1 and lost 1 with Arlington and 
Weymouth; and we beat Brookline 
and C.H.L.S. 2 games each. 

The lettermen are as follows: R. 
Calabrese and Aubrey Flagg, who 
have alternated between the mound 
and first base; K. Darcy, p; E. 
Wright, c; D. Greenidge, 2b; Law- 
rence Waith, 3b; P. Frechette, rf.; A. 
Michaels, cf; J. Mulvihill and T. 
Cunningham, lf; Robert Maloney, ss. 

As six of the first nine are seniors 
and only four veterans are returning, 
Coach Gibson sees a pretty bleak 
prospect for next year. 


JAYVEES 


The JV won five of its games; 
two against C.H.L.S, and Newton, 
Brookline, and Belmont once. Many 
of the 13 losses were close games 
that might have gone either way. 

The squad, all sophomores and 
juniors, are as follows; J. Keough, 
B. O’Brien, J. Hammer, R. Silva, 
J. Greenidge, pitchers; L. Kelley, c¢; 
1b, J. Hammer, R. Turcotte, P. Wil- 
liams; 2b, N. Michaels; 8b, J. Fra- 
zier, J. Gavin; outfields, A. Averett, 
W. Butland, W. Cartwright, M. Kav- 
eney; J. Mitchell, R. Primmer, R. 
Silva; ss, J. Cabral, J. Greenidge. 


TENNIS 


Our hard-playing tennis team tied 
C. H. L. S. 2-2 on May 26th and 
were edged out by a single game in 
four other matches. 

The details are as follows: Malden 
2-3, 2-3; Winthrop 1-4, 0-5; C.H.L.S. 
2-38, 2-2; Arlington 2-3, 1-4. 

The team is made up of the fol- 
lowing: Singles—Ray Flynn, Eugene 
Jackson, Captain; Tom Lavoie, Wil- 
liam Maitland. Doubles—John Mah- 
oney, Richard Johnson, Mario Sgan- 
ga, Tyrone Robinson, Paul Ciccolo, 
Anthony Miele, Manager. 

As five of our players will be in 
school next year and have made 
encouraging improvement in their 
play, especially Tom Lavoie and 
John Mahoney, we hope to have a 
strong team next year. 
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GOLF 


Our golfers opened the season with 
an unexpected victory over a pow- 
erful Newton team; dropped the next 
four by smaller margins; tied Water- 
town, edged out Brookline and Ar- 
lington both by a score of 5-4; and 
lost by a similar score to Newton 
South. 

As we went to press the team has 
two more matches: a second match 
with C. H. L. S; and a post season 
match June 10 with the faculty team. 

The team comprises Norman La- 
Flamme, Captain; Robert Baumer, 
David Booth, Robert Niles, Dennis 
Igo, and John Ryan. 

The details: Newton 6-3; Waltham 
0-9, 3-6; Arlington 3-6, 5-4; C.H.L.S. 
4-5; Brookline 5-4; Waltham 4%4- 
414; Newton South 4-5. 

Considering the fact that several 
of our opponents are much larger 
schools, with superior access to coun- 
try club facilities, Coach Ryan feels 
that our boys have had a very cred- 
itable season. 


Baseball Quiz 


By DAVID HOLWAY 


1. Who are the M. and M. boys? 

2. Who holds the home run 
record of a season for 162 games? 

3. Who holds the record of the 
most home runs hit in a 154 game 
season? 

4. Who was the last Boston 
baseball player to win the batting 
crown? 

5. Who was the last player in 
the American League to bat 
over .400? 


ANSWERS 
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“Tf your car is old or new 
we'll insure it fast for you.” 


JAMES INS. AGENCY 


50 Prospect St. 
Cambridge KI 7-6880 





CLEAN SPEECH 


Keep Active! 


Physical Fitness 
Gymnastics 
Swimming 
Basketball 





CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 


Join the 
CAMBRIDGE Y.M.C.A_ 


Hi-Y Club 
Camping 
Teen Canteen 
Trips 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP 





CLEAN LIVING 
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“DECORATIO 





Art Supplies and Paints of All Description 


669 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


TR 6-4800 
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Rindge Students See 
Huge NASA Display 


By ALAN E. GOULD 


On Thursday, May ist, 25 Rindge 
students, selected by their teachers 
for their interest in science, attended 
a 12-million dollar space age expo- 
sition at Northeastern University. 
The exposition was presented as part 
of the fourth National Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Space. 

The exhibit, NASA said, is the 
largest ever gathered together on 
the space program and is said to be 
more complete than the New York 
World’s Fair exhibit. 

The purpose of the exhibit was to 
trace the history of space travel and 
rocketry from its earliest begin- 
nings to today’s sophisticated meth- 
ods and hardware. 

The highlight of the exposition 
was a blast-off demonstration util- 
izing an 85-foot diameter section of 
the Saturn “boat tail,’ the lower 
part of the rocket’s engine. The ef- 
fect is the same as on the launching 
pad, according to NASA officials. 

Maurice Peter, manager of the 
NASA exhibits branch, stated “with 
50 states and 10 cities clamoring 
for this show, Bostonians won’t see 
its like again for 25 years.” 

All in all the show proved to be 
enjoyable and highly informative, of- 
fering the layman an insight into 
the workings of our space program. 


Mountain Tour For 
Students With Teacher 


By RONALD FRAUMENI 


On the last day of school, a group 
of boys, under the guidance and lead- 
ership of Mr. Kaltsos, will voyage in- 
to the slopes of the White Mountains. 
So far he has an adequate number of 
boys going. 

Mr. Kaltsos makes this trip every 
year, and for the last few years has 
been taking a group of boys with 
him. He insists on safety as the first 
rule, and as the boys have given 
their full cooperation in the past, 
we are sure that they will give it 
this year. 

We on the Register Staff would 
like to wish this group a happy voy- 
age and a safe return. 


UMMM 


Sandwiches 
for All Occasions 


VINNIE’S SANDWICH SHOPS 
& PIZZA 


“Where a Sandwich is a Meal” 


285 MAIN ST. 774 CAMBRIDGE ST. 

CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 
EL..4-8350 354-9671 
aU. 
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Memorial, Prize Day 
Programs Combined 


At an assembly on Thursday, May 
28, the program in honor of Memor- 
ial Day was combined with the usual 
Prize Awards Day assembly because 
of time pressure. 

Headmaster Sweeney led the assem- 
bly in a salute to the flag, and Paul 
Gibson read the general orders of 
General John A. Logan to the Grand 
Army of the Republic in 1868 insti- 
tuting the Memorial Day tradition. 

The Rev. A. J. Metaxas of the 
Church of St. Constantine presented 
a beautiful trophy to Carlos Soares, 
’66, winner of the annual Greek 
Letter Essay Contest, on behalf of 
the Greek community of Cambridge. 

The senior prize and award win- 
ners were announced; but the pre- 
sentations were given some at this 
time and some at graduation. 

The following presentations were 
made to members of the three lower 
classes: Cambridge Art Association 
Award to Thomas Margetson, ’65; 
the Samuel Cohen Memorial Award, 
for outstanding work in chemistry 
by a member of the junior class to 
Brendan Coffey, ’66; the Harvard 
Club of Boston book award to John 
Marotto, ’65. 

Books were also presented to the 
winners of the 1964 Science Fair: 
first, to Lawrence LaFlamme, ’66, 
for a study of crystals; second, to 
Richard DeCoteau, ’66, for an elec- 
tronic tester; third, to Stewart Rich- 
ardson, 766, a member of the Civil 
Air Patrol, for a study of airplane 
accidents. First award in the fresh- 
man division was presented to Gary 
Ambush, ’67, for an exhibit on vol- 
canoes and their effects. 


Edgar R. Breed 


The Register has received word of 
the death of Mr. Edgar Breed, who 
taught art in Rindge from 1912 until 
1953. 

He graduated from Lynn English, 
Mass. Normal Art, and Suffolk Law 
School and served in World War I. 
He and his wife lived on Trowbridge 
Place and went to Rockport summers 
until her death. He then went to live 
with his daughter, Mrs. Fred C. 
Burnaby, in Marblehead. His son, Dr. 
Frederick Breed of Annisquam, and 
another daughter, Mrs. Louis P. Roe- 
wer of Auburn, Me., survive him. 

He was a talented painter and a 
genial and friendly teacher. 


Many men know that they will 
find a job but the man who knows 
why will always be the boss. 


EL 4.9443 
Phil’s Variety Store 


283 WESTERN AVENUE 
GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 
GOOD DELICATESSEN 





CHEMIST 


JOHN D. LYNCH 


2406 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE 
Phone KI 17-6047 





Senior Class Prize 
Winners Announced 


The Register congratulates the fol- 
lowing Seniors on the high quality 
of their work and on the recognition 
it has brought them. 

First recognition must go to those 
who were elected to membership in 
the Nationa] Honor Society: Richard 
A. Calabrese, Anthony J. Costa, 
Francis T. DiPace, Jr., Thomas G. 
Doyle, Paul T. Gibson, Alan E. 
Gould, Richard J. Grant, Stanley E. 


Greenidge, Arthur G. LaRocque, and 
Kenneth T. Menzies. 


Of these Calabrese won the Ed- 


ward F. Wiseman Memorial and 
Peabody School Awards, besides win- 
ning three recent baseball games as 
pitcher. Francis DiPace won the 
Rindge P.T.A and Haggerty School 
Awards and has been a very busy 
man as editor of this paper and pres- 
ident of the Key Club. Tom Doyle 
is Vice President of his class. 

Paul Gibson is Senior President 
and won the M. E. Fitzgerald and 
George Dewey Metivier Memorial 
Awards and a scholarship to Har- 
vard; he was a mainstay of both 
our indoor and outdoor track teams. 
Alan Gould won the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute Award. Richard 
Grant ranks second in scholarship 
for 4 years, and won the B. C. Club 
of Cambridge and John M. Tobin 
Awards. Stanley Greenidge combined 
athletic prominence with high marks 
and has a scholarship at Harvard. 

Kenneth Menzies heads the class 
honor roll and is valedictorian. His 
awards are the Colonel and Mrs. 
Henry Bayard McCoy Memorial 
Award, Maria L. Baldwin Scholar- 
ship Award, the Bausch & Lomb 
Science Prize, the Boston College 
Club of Cambridge Award, the 
School] and Commerce Day Essay 
Contest Prize, the Kiwanis Key Club 
and Social Studies Award. 

Other prizes and awards winners 
in the Senior Class are as follows: 
Benjamin R. Brathwaite, the Walter 
Brennan Award; Ralph R. Collins, 
the Charles H. Richert Award for 
excellence in art; Warren S. Dottin, 
the Houghton School Award; David 
A. Doyle, the Walter H. Gomes Me- 
morial Award; Aubrey W. Flagg, 
the Kennedy Park Jr., Award; Louis 
B. Herbert, Jr., the William J. Bar- 
rett Memorial Award; and Dennis 
L. Newton, the Morse School Award. 


RELIABLE PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


Linnazan Pharmacy, Ine. 
PHILLIP R. KATES, REG. PHARM. 
“The Friendly Drug Store” 


1740 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
Phone TR 6-7663 


Prescriptions Called For & Delivered 


FRIENDLY and COURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Santo’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 


ROSENBERG’S 


Graduation Exercises 
An Impressive Sight 


The clouds, the threatened rain, 
and the cold cleared magically away 
for an hour so that 156 Rindge sen- 
iors could enjoy a warm, sunny eve- 
ning for their graduation in the 
beautiful open-air theater before the 
War Memorial. A large audience of 


parents and friends shared their 
enjoyment, and the Symphonic Band 
gave the music. 

After the seniors, capped and 
gowned, filed in to the strains of 
“Pomp and Circumstance” the class 
sang “Hail Rindge.” Kenneth Menzies 
gave the valedictory; Paul Gibson, 
as Class President, presented the 
gift of the Senior Class. Mr. Sweeney 
presented the awards and prizes, and 
called Mayor Crane to present the 
Col. and Mrs. McCoy award to Men- 
zies and Mr. Paris’ Freedom Foun- 
dation Award. 


Mr. Gustave M. Solomons, vice- 
chairman of the School Committee, 
was the main speaker. His topic was 
the necessity of the proposed civil 
rights legislation. 

Mayor Crane addressed the seniors 
briefly but appropriately, and then 
they filed past and he gave each boy 
his diploma. 

The ceremonies closed with the 
singing of our National Anthem. 





Seniors Enjoy Social 


Evening At Annual Prom 


The beautiful Longwood Towers 
ballroom was the locale, Friday eve 
ning, May 29, of the Senior Prom. 
Highty-five couples danced to the 
music of Jimmy Martin’s Band. 

Three former Senior Class pres 
idents, Norman Sabbey, Ronald Cal 
vanio and Manual Rogers, returned 
to choose the Prom Queen. 


Members of the faculty who atten 
ded with their wives were Mr 
Sweeney, headmaster; Mr. Sateriale 
adviser to the Senior Class; Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Joyce, Mr. Murphy, and 
Mr. Travers. Mr. Crawley and Miss 
Grace also attended. 


The Grand March was led by the 
Prom Queen, Miss Carmen Lopez, and 
her escort Juan Purcell and by 
Kendall Duffett, class treasurer, and 
his date, Miss Nancy Mosca. 


Compliments of 


Edward J. Sullivan q) 


CLERK OF COURTS 


Middlesex Superior Court 





SHOE STORE 


SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


CENTRAL SQUA 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Juniors Attend 
M.LT. Symposium 


By B. COFFEY and M. FRAUMENI 


| 


The Junior Science and Human- 
ities Symposium was set up by M.I.T. 
to create a higher interest in the 
sciences and mathematics at the high 
school level. It is attended every 
year by high school juniors from 
schools all around Greater Boston. 
At the symposium we attended in 
April there were about 70 secondary 
schools represented and about 175 
high school junior participants. 

With Mr. Parris, the teacher who 
accompanied us, we entered the Kres- 
ge Auditorium lobby and went to the 
Kresge little theatre for the intro- 
ductory addresses. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, honorary chairman of M.L.T., 
gave the keynote address. 

_ On each of the two days the sec- 
ondary students presented papers on 
various fields of science and math- 
ematics which they had composed 
themselves and were of _ interest. 
Wighteen of these papers were pre- 
sented, ranging from one on “Order 
Inversions in Integer Permutations” 
to “A Study of Thermoelectric Prin- 
ciples.” 

__ After the paper presentations and 
luncheons on both days we had our 
choice of laboratory assignments. In 
this part of the program we could 
choose to watch different experi- 
ments in Geology, Chemical Engi- 
neering, Civil Engineering, Mechani- 
eal Engineering, Metallurgy and Ma- 
terial Science, Chemistry, Psychol- 
ogy, Biology or Electrical Engineer- 
ing. We chose Metallurgy and Mr. 
Parris chose Chemistry and Physics. 

During this two-day symposium 
there were three major lectures by 
distinguished men in their fields. 
Thursday night Dr. Philip M. Morse, 
professor of physics and director of 
the Computation Center at M.LT., 
gave a talk on “Computers As An 
Aid to Thinking,” and gave a dem- 
onstration of how a computer works. 
Friday morning, Dr. Irwin Sizer, 
head of the Department of Biology 
at M.1.T., spoke about molecular 
structure inside living cells. 
| The climax of the whole sympo- 
sam was a banquet held at the 
IM.I.T. Faculty Club. At this dinner 
she principal speaker was Dr. H. 
suyford Stever, professor of aero- 
nautics and astronautics. His talk 
was “Autics, Nautics, Aeronautics, 
and Astronautics,” which covered a 
brief history of transportation and 
'ts importance in the future. 
| 
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The Compton Quiz 


Test your knowledge with these question and answers from the pages of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
1. What animal makes a ten-ton elephant look small? 


2. What is “Big Ben” and where is it located? 

8. Who was the first woman to be elected to the United States Congress? 
4, Why is Wisconsin called the Badger State? 

5. What wife of a U.S. president was also his secretary? 

6. What is the largest national park in the U.S.? 

7. What is the oldest written material yet discovered? 

8. What famous orator was too shy as a child to speak a piece in school? 
9. What was the first universal religion? 

10. What first lady was married in the White House? 


ANSWERS 


(Erech), dat- 


1. A blue whale—can be over 100 feet long and weigh more than 150 tons. 

2. The world’s most famous tower clock, located on the Victoria Tower of 
of the Houses of Parliment, London. 

38. Jeanette Rankin, representative of Montana, 1917. 

4. Named after early lead miners who lived in caves similar to bur- 
rows made by badgers. 

5. Sarah Childress Polk. 

6. Yellowstone—3,458 square miles. 

7. A cuneiform tablet from the Sumerian city of Uruk 
ing from about 3100 B.C. 

8. Daniel Webster, America’s most brilliant orator. 

9. Zoroastrianism, founded in Iran, as opposed to purely national or 
tribal faiths of the Egyptians and ancient Jews. 

10 Frances Folsom (Mrs. Grover Cleveland) was 


House bride. 


THE DAY THAT ALL 
AMERICA TREMBLED 


By PAUL ST. GERMAINE 





Wars begin, these days, without 
warning. The invasions of Belgium 
in 1914, of Poland and Finland in 
1939, of Denmark, Norway, the Neth- 
erlands, Luxemburg and Greece in 
1940, and the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor in 1941 did not follow declara- 
tions of war; and we cannot expect 
advance notice if and when the en- 
emies of our country attack us. 

When the news that President Ken- 
nedy had been shot was reported, 
the horrible thought came to many 
Americans that this might be the 
first overt act in a third World 
War, intended to paralyze the United 
States before a massive attack. Many 
of us had this thought—including the 
Armed Forces. 


Strategic Air Command bombers 
were already flying over the oceans 
many miles off our coasts. Navy sub- 
marines, many with atomic weapons 
were also at sea. To them all came 
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Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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the first White 


a “Red Alert” signal as soon as the 
news came that the President had 
been shot, even before it was known 
that he was dead. 

At the “Red Alert” men in a fly- 
ing bomber over the Atlantic and 
those in a submarine under the 
North Sea began readying their hy- 
drogen bombs. While people at home 
were grouped around radios and TV 
sets and praying, at a nearby Ma- 
rine base men were preparing to 
move out, and at Air Force bases 
bombs and torpedoes were being 
rolled out to the aircraft. At a con- 
firming signal they would be ready 
to counter-attack. 

As you are reading this there are 
bombers in the air, with atomic 
weapons aboard; submarines under 
every ocean; men and weapons on 
ground alert. It is this readiness, 
perhaps, that has encouraged Khru- 
shchey to make peace and coexist- 
ence his announced policy. He could 
undoubtedly cause terrible losses to 
this country, but in doing so, he 
knows his own country would be 
destroyed. 


Our Advertisers Make The 
Register Possible 
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Alumni Notes 


Sumner McClain ’60 who was an 
outstanding member of the track 
team received his degree from De- 
fiance College, Defiance, Ohio. 





Michael O’Leary ’60 was gradu- 
ated from Boston College. He plans 
to teach English in a suburban high 
school. 





Harold G. Thompson ’47 and 
Northeastern University, College of 
Business Administration, ’62 was re- 
cently appointed to the Cambridge 
Housing Authority. He is associated 
with the state Rehabilitation Com- 
mission. 





James Flaherty ’57 having com- 
pleted four years as a missile tech- 
nician in the Army is now with the 
guided missile systems divisions of 
the Raytheon Corp. He is living in 
California. 





Robert Flaherty ’59 brother to 
James is a technician with the Army 
in West Germany. 





David Pineus and Kenneth O’Brien, 
both of the Class of 1963, met for 
the first time since their basic train- 
ing at Fort Dix, N. J. They are both 
in West Germany. 





Richard Wilson ’57 a graduate of 
Suffolk University and the State 
College at Boston, was a teacher in 
Scituate, Mass. He is now the as- 
sistant director of St. Paul’s Reha- 
bilitation Center for the blind at 
Newton. 





John Postell ’41 and Ohio State 
University ’51 was a recent visitor 
to our school. He is presently an in- 
structor in English at the North- 
west Campus of Indiana U. at Gary. 
He is doing graduate work in the 
doctoral program at the University 
of Chicago. 





William Mangan ’62 is complet- 
ing his sophomore year at Harvard. 
He has been admitted to the Honors 
Program in English. 





Edward Girdvainis ’60 is a drafts- 
man with the Kinney Vacuum Divi- 
sion of the New York Air Brake Co. 





Thomas Phillips ’59 is serving with 
a communications company in the 
Army. 





John Nee ’63 has been assigned to 
an Army signal company in South 
Vietnam. 





Fred Caristo 58 and Boston Uni- 
versity °62 is a first lieutenant in 
the Army. He is stationed with an 
airborne division at Fort Campbell, 
Kentucky. 





Salvatore Alosso ’53 and Boston 





College ’57 is teaching modern for- 

eign languages in Glenns Falls, N. Y. 
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Open House 


Our first annual Open House on 
the evening of Tuesday, April 28, 
brought forth a large number of visi- 
tors, whose comments showed that the 
projects, exhibits, and classroom ac- 
tivities they had seen had impressed 
them very favorably. 

After a short meeting in the audi- 
torium, all classrooms, labs, and shops 
were opened to our visitors while the 
teachers carried out normal class pro- 
cedures. 

The students who attended classes 
during the evening deserve praise for 
their voluntary cooperation, and so 
do the guides, supplied in the main by 
the Key Club, who helped our visitors 
to find their way around the building. 





Faculty Members 
(Continued from Page 1) 


War has made it necessary to pro- 
vide teachers with the opportunity 
of keeping abreast of these changes. 

Rindge is particularly fortunate 
to have such a large number of its 
teachers selected to attend these in- 
stitutes. The new materials with 
which they will become acquainted 
will be of great benefit to their 
students during the coming years. 
As the school and its students bene- 
fit, so will the entire community 
benefit from this summer study. 

Mr. Coughlan, physies teacher, will 
do research work in physics at the 
University of Rochester. 

Mr. Jennings, chemistry and elec- 
tronics teacher, will study nuclear 
physics at the University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetville. 

Mr. Parris, physics teacher, will 
teach PSSC Physics in Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, at an institute sponsored by 
the University of Hawaii. 

Mr. Richards, physics teacher, will 
continue his work in physics at Bos- 
ton College. His course began last 
September and continue into 1965. 

Mr. Sateriale, mathematics teach- 
er, will continue the work in the new 
mathematics which he began last 
summer at the College of the Holy 
Cross, Worcester. 

Mr. Scott, head of the science de- 
partment, will study physical and 
historical geology at the University 
of Vermont in the Earth Science 
Institute. 
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RINDGE PLAYS HOST 
TO MAYNARD T1GH 


By PEDRO M. SILVA 


In return for the hospitality ex- 
tended by Maynard High School on 
March 2 to a delegation from Rindge, 
as reported in our last issue, a dele- 
gation from Maynard visited Rindge 
on April 18th. 

The Rindge delegation, consisting 
of Mr. O’Connell, James Brogan, Al- 
an Gould, Kenneth Menzies and Ped- 
ro Silva, rolled out the red carpet 
and served as hosts. 

After the traditional tour of the 
school, we took our guests to the 
Cambridge Water Works at Fresh 
Pond. This proved to be a thrilling 
experience for us all. We were told 
the various processes in the purifi- 
cation of our city’s water and were 
taken ona tour of the facility, which 
produces about 20 million gallons of 
water daily. 

On our way back from the water 
works we stopped at historic Cam- 
bridge Common and showed our 
guests the landmarks which make 
this spot so famous. 

At lunch, in the school cafeteria, 
at which Mr. Sweeney was present, 
we were joined by the Cambridge 
Latin delegation, consisting of Scott 
Burns, Joyce London, Barbara Mc- 
Kinnon, Mary McLaughlin and 
James Remeika, which was serving 
as host to the Plymouth Carver Re- 
gional High School. After lunch, all 
four delegations spent the rest of 
the day together. 

Dinner at the Morse School con- 
cluded the events of the day. We 
were very much pleased to hear how 
well the Maynard delegation enjoyed 
their trip to Cambridge and to 
Rindge. 


Most fellows think that girls are 
dumb dopes. Well, dope is a drug; 
doctors prescribe dope for various 
pains and aches. So, if a girl is a 
dope and doctors prescribe dope, a 
dumb dope is just what the doctor 
ordered. 
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New York University’s Reading Institute works on different skills involved in reading; teaches students to break up w 


Research shows that you can 


mee STUDY LESS...1 


Are you a typical high school stu- 
dent? If you are, then you can increase 
your reading speed 25 to 50 per cent, 
without any drop in comprehension. 

Assuming you spend two hours a day 
reading, just a 25 per cent increase 
would give you three hours every week 
to do with as you liked. Over a year, 
the saving would amount to 150 hours, 
or almost a week. Not only that, but, 
according to Albert J. Harris, profes- 
sor of education at New York’s Queens 
College, in subjects requiring a lot of 
reading, a faster speed can mean the 
difference between a C and an A. 

Yes, fast reading is important, but 





experts warn that it can be overrated. 
Zoom through a novel if you like, but 
expect disaster if you zip through a 
physics textbook. In fact, studies have 
shown that the slow reader, not the fast 
reader, does better in spelling, general 
science and mathematics. 

The fact is, according to Paul Panes, 
director of the Reading Institute at New 
York University, speed is only one fac- 
tor in a good reading technique. Also 
important are: word recognition, which 
includes the ability to pronounce words, 
to understand word structure, to rec- 
ognize the significance of prefixes and 
suffixes; comprehension, including in- 





Poor readers suffer from high school emphasis on text book reading: 


Robert W. Young — Alpha 


terpretation and evaluation; sti 
meaning the ability to outline, 
ize, interpret maps and charts 
view, follow directions, use 
approach to different i 
and appreciation, the ability 
literature. 

Although reading speed 
emphasized, researchers ha 
that reading skill is directly tied 
in every subject except maf 
{Penmanship is another 
some good readers write lik 
graders.) Take writing. Af 


















No wonder, Dr. Harris r 


Why do so many poor re 
age to reach high school i 
place? “A student can com 
mentary school even with sey 


over, the poor reader suffe) 
occupations are closed to him: 
for numerous jobs he must | 
application which requires t 
low directions correctly, sp 
rately, and express himself 
writing. (One bad reader, af 
a job, said that his hands 
and using that as an excuse, 
replies to a typist. Dr. 
wryly, “Not always does = 

In any case, many poor 





New York University photos by William R. Simmons 


Instructor times students to determine their reading speed. 


s4HARN MORE 


a leave of absence from their reg- 
classes), anywhere from six months 
yoyears, depending upon how much 
‘can be helped. 
fter taking diagnostic tests that 
tmine his reading level, the enter- 
student is placed in small classes 
others at the same level. 
© uses standard textbooks. His in- 
ttors are all qualified teachers with 
lal training in teaching reading 
Aiques. 
espite these similarities, this is no 
aary school. There are no grades: 
dents pass, none fail, they merely 
ive progress reports. Even more 
ing, the texts are not read specific- 
for their content. Instead, the em- 
is is upon learning how to read. 
e teachers don’t lecture on the 
rial read,” said director Panes. 
tell the students how to read the 
rial and what they should have 
out of it. They teach study skills 
itlining and summarizing, how to 
the topic sentence in a paragraph, 
|to read maps, how to read critic- 
how to recall what: they’ve read. 
¢ results, says Mr. Panes, a man 
iven to exaggeration, are often im- 
ive. One 13-year-old, for instance, 
ped three years in reading ability 
relatively short time. 
perts emphasized that the ordi- 
| good reader can develop into an 
better reader, and on his own. 
average reader,” says Eugene 
ich, reading specialist at Columbia 
ersity’s School of General Studies, 
double or triple his reading speed 
ut spending a cent. All he has to 
is get a book on reading improve- 
from a public library.” 
ical of what he may find is this 
int program: 
Don’t move your lips while read- 
Place a finger on your lips as you 
. This will make you aware of your 
ovements. If you are a “subvocal” 
, you hear yourself pronounce 




























each word. First, recognize that this is 
slowing down your reading speed, and 
second, practice speed drill, which will 
foster silent reading. 

(Test yourself by chewing gum or 
candy while reading. If this seems to 
spoil your concentration, you’re a sub- 
vocal reader.) 

2. Try to grasp several words at a 





’ 


single glance. Some people inspect every 
word, syllable or even letter — this is 
known as fixating. Train yourself to 
read phrases and respond to ideas. 


3. Don’t look back. Plow onward as 
you read. Here’s a trick to help: place 
a blank piece of paper over every line 
you have read as you continue down a 
page. Slant the card to the left to cover 
the beginning of any line you’ve read. 

4. Look for the main ideas—not only 
in the paragraph but in the chapter. In 
some paragraphs, for example, the prin- 
cipal idea will be expressed in one sen- 
tence, usually at the beginning or the 
end. Looking for the main ideas will 
impel you forward and help you to 
focus on thoughts rather than words. 

5. Clock yourself. Time yourself as 
you read an article; then read another 
one, trying to better your previous rec- 
ord. Keep doing this, say 30 minutes 
daily, five times a week. 

6. Develop your vocabulary. Some 
educators think that this is the single 
most important factor in reading im- 
provement. Try looking up words you 
don’t know or are unsure of, in a good 
dictionary, observe the roots, and then 
look for related words. 

If you follow these six points, chances 
are your reading skills will improve 
remarkably. But what should be your 
goal? How fast should you, the typical 
high school student, be reading? 


According to Dr. Harris, the answer 
is nearly always, “Considerably faster 
than you read at present.” 


Eugene Cook 


a 
Good reading skills make it easier for student to learn quickly. 


Sweatshirts 
and sneakers 
dyed-to-match 
your 
school colors! 





Cheerleaders! Teammates! Club-cats! 
Daters! Show your colors. It’s so sim- 
ple. Just whip out your sweatshirts 
and washable sneakers . . . and dye 
them with Rit. It’s fun! You can do it 
in the washer . . . smaller things in a 
basin. Dyeing directions in every pack- 
age. 35 swingin’ Rit colors. Try it tonight! 
Monogram your sweat- 
shirts! All you do is mail in 25¢ and one Rit 
box top for 10 white, easy-te-dye, press-on 
letters or numerals of your choice. Send to: 
Rit, Swingin’ Idea, Box 664, Trenton, N. J. 
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WHY 

DO ATHLETES 
DRINK SO MUCH 
ORANGE JUICE? 


Because it tastes so darn good. 


But there’s another important reason: Orange juice serves the 
same purpose as bruise pills. It helps condition an athlete. It’s true 
—citrus juices help check bruises sustained in contact sports, and 
the Florida Citrus Commission has made a movie about it. 


ROMAN GABRIEL STARS 

Titled “The Winning Formula,” the film offers the test mony of 
college coaches, trainers and athletes. In the starring role (and 
throwing the pass in the picture above) is Roman Gabriel, former 
All-American at North Carolina State College and now quarter- 
back of the Los Angeles Rams. Gabriel took part in a test at North 
Carolina State wherein half the squad drank normal amounts of 
orange juice while the other half downed four eight-ounce glasses 
a day. 


Earle Edwards, head coach at State, summarizes the results: “... 
indications were clear that the orange juice helped speed recovery 
time from bruise and sprain injuries.” 


Trainer Herman Bunch adds: “I kept careful records on each boy, 
the type of injury, its severity, and how long he took to recover. 
At the end of our season, it was clear that the ‘extra orange juice 
boys’ showed less bruising, and their recovery time was greatly 
shortened.” 


AT NORTHWESTERN TOO 

Thomas E. Healion, head athletic trainer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, says that most college coaches, physicians and trainers 
recognize that ascorbic acid and Hesperidin, which are found in 
oranges, play an important part in conditioning the circulatory 
system to resist bruising. “At Northwestern,” he says, “our players 
drink an average of 25 ounces of orange juice every day they’re 
in training. They also eat chilled oranges during halftime. That’s 
standard Big Ten practice.” 


Trainer Dave Wike, University of Miami (Fla.), declares that 
orange juice helps his squad maintain energy and avoid heat pros- 
tration during warm-weather drills. 


In “The Winning Formula,” Roman Gabriel stresses the benefits 


of proper conditioning and praises orange juice for its role n pre- 


paring an athlete for a full season of activity. Gabriel was one of 
the few rookies able to jump from college ball to a first-string pro 
berth last fall. 


But you don’t have to be a football hero to enjoy the benefits of 
orange juice. Drink it at any time of day, just for the fun and 
flavor of it! 


SEE “THE WINNING FORMULA” 


And if you’d like to see “The Winning Formula,” full of football 
action, it will be loaned free upon written request of school 
coaches or officials. Write Florida Citrus Commission, P.O. Box 
1720, Lakeland, Florida. Also available is a folder, “Tips on 


Training.” 
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More Passes...Fewer Playe 


by Jerry Izenberg 
Nationally Syndicated Sports Columnist 


Rule books and adding machines ready, college football coaches 
into the 1963 season with the poise of a 240-pound linesman auditioni 
the ballet. They are worried because: 

1. The new substitution rule will kill three-platoon football. 


2. The scoreboards will get more exercise, as more young men are al 


throw the football higher, deeper, and perhaps more accurately than ever b 


a se 
Say coach Paul Dietzel yells to players during a tense game. 


For seasons, the NCAA rules committee stood between the apostles ¢ 


or unlimited substitution and those who believe football is a two-way 
Their solution was impartial; it made everybody angry. Briefly, the 
permits two free substitutions on fourth down and on the down immé 


following the change of hands. On second and third down, it permits unl 


substitutions if the ball is dead. 

Confusing? “The rule isn’t generally understood by the coaches,” sa 
Devine, coach at the University of Missouri. “One conference says you ¢ 
the ball and get a time out. Another says you can’t.” 

Scholastic Roto discussed the demise of three-platoon football wi 
Dietzel, who made the system go — and prosper — as coach for LSU. 

Now head coach at West Point, Dietzel said, “Fewer boys are going 
now. They say that making a boy play two-way football builds character. 
I was a junior in college, I played only offense. The following season I 
both ways. I don’t think my character improved.” 

Although Paul Dietzel lived with three-platoon football for five yea 
ready to adjust. “You could,” he says idly, “try it with three teams, but th 
just too many dead ends.. You might fumble the ball away and not 
time-outs left and get caught with the wrong team in the game.” 

He continued, “In this game you have to make a choice, and almost eve 
is choosing offense. You don’t see so many 45-0 games any more. Yo 
a lot of points and you know because you concentrate on offense the ot 
will score a few too.” 

How will the new rule affect teams in different parts of the country? — 

East. Navy has the East’s best passer, Roger’ Staubach. Pitt, Pent 
Syracuse, B.C., Army in close pursuit. Among the Ivies, Dartmouth, 
Princeton are best, but Columbia has passer Archie Roberts. 

Midwest. Last year, Tommy Myers pitched Northwestern to six 
victories before the rest of the team came apart at the knees. Wisconsii 
Bowl material last year, has lost its great quarterback, Ron VanderKel 
underdog will probably win this tough league. 

West. Tops is still USC, which won the Rose Bowl and the National Ch 
ship last season. Key opposition is expected from Washington. Califor 
much of a threat except for bomb-throwing Craig Morton. 

South. Mississippi, as usual, is the hot team, with Alabama breath 
Georgia Tech, talent; Florida, defiance. West Virginia is the class of 
ern Conference, but VMI could repeat as champion. Over in the Atlanti 
Conference, mark down Clemson. Miami, independent as always, has 
schedule, but watch quarterback George Mira. 

Southwest and Midlands. Texas and Arkansas are candidates for 
honors. Out in Oklahoma, Bud Wilkinson is really back in business. Thi 
be the surprise team of the country. Toughest opposition comes from Ni 
with coach Bob Devany and quarterback Dennis Claridge. ’ 
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MOVIE DATE 


with Liz Hirzler 


THE THRILL OF IT ALL 

Another bright, happy, lavishly dressed Doris 
Day comedy. This time, extra sparkle comes 
from the screenplay by sharp-witted Carl 
Reiner. Miss Day plays a housewife who turns 
national celebrity overnight through unex- 
pected ability at TV soap commercials. James 
Garner is her doctor husband. (Universal ) 





MY NAME IS IVAN 

Set during the Second World War, this is the 
story of a young Russian boy orphaned during 
the Nazi occupation of his country. Alone, 
bitter and hoping to avenge the murder of his 
family, he serves as an intelligence scout be- 
hind enemy lines. Through his courage, he 


earns the respect of the officers he serves and | 


idolizes. Beautiful, sensitive. (Sig Shore) 





NEW BOOKS 


THE LIVING SEA by Jacques-Yves Cous- 
teau with James Dugan. True account of 
Cousteau’s explorations beneath the sea rival 
astronaut’s adventures for sheer excitement. 
(Harper & Row, $6.50) ... THE WINE IS 
BITTER: THE UNITED STATES AND 
LATIN AMERICA is Milton Eisenhower’s 
expert analysis of the history and problems of 
an area teeming with the forces of imminent 
revolution. (Doubleday, $4.95) ... Two 
powerful, realistic novels about harsh life 
under the Soviets. ONE DAY IN THE LIFE 
OF IVAN DENISOVICH by Alexander Solz- 
henitzyn (Bantam, 60¢) and ONE DAY IN 
THE “NEW LIFE” by Fyodor Ambramov 
(Praeger, $3.50) ... High school students 
helped Prof. Herman Ward select verse for 
his collection, POEMS FOR PLEASURE. 
(Hill and Wang, cloth, $3.00, paper, $1.50). 
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THE ART | 


“November Number One,” 
an abstract in oil (left), by 
John Kenneth Irving, of 
Anchorage, Alaska. “Freight 
Yards on Sunday” by Robert 
L. Edwards, of Deering, 
Maine, were prize-winners 
in the 1963 competition 
sponsored by the General 
Federation of Women's 
Clubs and Hallmark, 
























GREATEST PARTY OF YOUR LIFE (or $7.00 


. Ps. _ 
a decorations, entertainment, everything (up to $1 


sede 


Name the kind of party you want! We provid 






YOUR PRI 
Matching Shea | 


$500,000 IN PRIZES 


Sheaffer celebrates 50 years of going ‘‘back to 
school”' with the most prize-crowded party ever! 
A PRIZE WITH YOUR SHEAFFER PEN! Claim this 
bonus (described at right) with the special coupon 
you'll find with each PRIZE PARTY pen card. 















HUGE 1,150-PRIZE DRAWING. Every coupon 
mailed to us is automatically entered in a National 
Drawing that features some of the most exciting, 
appealing prizes ever offered! (Or you can enter 
by printing ““SSHEAFFER’S” on plain paper.) 










Sheaffer 
$1.95 Cartridge Pen 


with a precious metal tip 


Tipped with a smooth-writing 
precious metal usually found only on 
pens costing much more! Loads quickly, 
cleanly with a leakproof Skrip cartridge. 












Official Rules at your Sheaffer pen dealer. You 
could win that GRAND PRIZE. 


© 1963, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Ft. Madison, lowa 





INNING 


Richard Kwiecinski 





Seventeen-year-old Richard Kwiecinski, of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, won first prize of $500 in 
the second annual Q-Tips Art Awards Con- 
test, for his painting of a seaside scene. “Winter 
Bird” (left) brought $250 to Dale Smith (also 
17) of Cleveland, Ohio. Both boys look for- 





FOLK SINGING 


by Ralph J. Gleason 


Jazz Critic of San Francisco Chronicle 


Not so long ago, folk music was roughly de- 
fined as the singing of old and probably corny 
songs by stuffy musicologists or by group 
leaders at camps and picnics. Now, it has be- 
come a major part of the American enter- 
tainment scene. 

A dozen years ago, only one or two record 
companies even recorded folk music; their 





ward tocontinuing their studies in the field of art. 


RIZE PARTY! 





main clients were libraries and schools. Today, 








er? 





Joan Baez Odetta 


every major record company issues folk music 
regularly. Songs by folk groups have led the 
hit parade for weeks on end. 

Last year, “Hootenanny,” a national TV 
show, brought folk music into 20 million 
homes once a week. Joan Baez, a slim girl 
who began singing in coffee houses in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, five years ago, is now 
one of the biggest box-office attractions in show 
business. 

Folk-song albums by Miss Baez and other 
folk singers lead the best-seller lists. Books of 
folk songs edited by Theodore Bikel and Pete 
Seeger are used by youngsters all over the 
country. The sale of guitars and banjos has 
more than doubled in the last five years. This 
past year, weekend festivals of folk music at 
Newport, Rhode Island, and Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, drew huge crowds. , 

One sociologist said: “It used to be the 
dream of American youth to be discovered by 
Hollywood. Now the dream is to be discovered 
by a talent scout for a record company and 
record folk songs.” 

And, one of the prime movers in the folk- 
song revival had this to say: “I don’t think 
we’ve seen the end of the boom yet.” . 

He’s probably right,for every week a new 
folk-music group shows up for a recording. 
Non-alcoholic folk music clubs now exist in 
several major cities. 

“Hootenanny” has been signed up for a sec- 
ond year on television. The folk music concert 
field has broadened to at least three circuits. 

Both the Newport and Monterey folk festi- 
vals will be repeated next year. In addition, 
numerous colleges are offering lecture and 
demonstration courses. “Sing Out,” a monthly 
publication from New York is now available 
nationally with articles on folk songs and 
singers. Guitar and banjo instruction books 
are now in most music stores, and the whole 
field has jumped into action. 

It looks as if folk music is here to stay. 


RECORDS 


To begin a folk music library, Roto suggests: 
Joan Baez in Concert, (Vanguard), Odetta 
at Town Hall (Vanguard), The Slightly 

; a Fabulous Limeliters (RCA Victor), Moving 
‘ ° with Peter, Paul & Mary (Warner Bros.). 
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NEW FALCON FUTURA SPORTS CONVERTIBLE AND $1,200 NEW CLOTHES (Fharge Account at 


ek convertible by Ford with power-operated top... Charge up to $100 a month for a whole year... 


-cushioned bucket seats! never receive a bill! 
7 








» YOUR PRIZE 
\ Matching Sheaffer 

SA $495 
. PENCIL 
FREE! 
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1,149 OTHER CHANCES TO WIN! 

e 100 2nd Prizes: $100 Clothes Wardiobes (Charge Account 
at your favorite store)! 

e 49 3rd Prizes: RCA Portable High Fidelity Stereo Sets with 
detachable swing-out speakers! 

e 1,000 4th Prizes: Six DECCA® LP Record Albums! A free 
album (up to $4.95 value) every month for six months! 


TWO SIMPLE WAYS TO ENTER THE DRAWING 
e Buy a Sheaffer pen—mail us the Prize Coupon 

e@ Or print ‘“‘SHEAFFER’S” on plain paper 

MORE PRIZE PARTY SPECIALS 
e Sheaffer $2.95 Cartridge Pen... Your prize: Matching 
Sheaffer $1.95 Pencil free! 

e Sheaffer $1.00 Cartridge Pen... Your prize: 7 leakproof Skrip 
cartridges free! 


affer 


5 Ballpoint Pen 
New Safeguard® Clip 


s writing when you do! 
Safeguard Clip (an exclusive) 

let you clip this ballpoint into 
20cket with tip exposed... protects 
p and your clothes. 
























ah ALE NC 


Teen-ager Bjorn Dahliberg and a GM engineer check out the dynamic spring stroker. 








putting a pothole in a smooth road 


It’s an everyday task for GM’s dynamic 
spring strokers. They literally put car and 
truck parts through a lifetime of use in 
just a few days by simulating the most 
rugged stress conditions the parts would 
ever experience. 

For example, one stroker can duplicate 
the effects of uneven roads, sudden turns, 
and a variety of other driving conditions 
to test the performance of suspension parts 
mounted on it. Another spring stroker tests 





a part’s endurance — how it will stand up 
under repeated hammering, stresses and 
strains. 

All the while, GM engineers observe the 
parts with sensitive electronic measuring 
devices to find out exactly what is happen- 
ing. In this way they will learn whether 
a part is engineered properly and, often, 
find a way to improve it even further. 

This kind of activity goes on every day 
in GM engineering labs and at the Proving 


Grounds. It’s part of a constant “get tough 
policy on engine mounts, steering gear: 
whole suspension systems—just about ever 
part used in GM cars and trucks. And it 
one way that GM makes sure it makes thing 
better through research and engineerin; 


General Motors 


makes things better 


Chevrolet * Pontiac * Oldsmobile ¢ Buick © Cadill; 
With body by Fisher ¢ Frigidaire « GMC Tru 
& Coach * GM Diesel * Delco » AC Spark Ph 


Bjorn Dahlberg, 18, of Solna, Sweden, an exchange student 
at Fenton (Michigan) High School, was recently a guest 

at GM’s Technical Center at Warren, Michigan. 

The future mechanical engineer is a member of the senior 
class at Solna Laroverk High School. He’s interested in 
electrical experiments and model airplanes. 
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_No Waste 
_ of Spare 
Time — 






| 
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— by William Christopher 
tht of making money by taking photographs, telling 
dren’s parties, writing letters for the handicapped, 
tar or boarding plants? 

| Lee has thought of these and many other ways to 
ey in spare time, and he has written a book designed 
urn your skills into profitable business ventures. 
people, you probably want extra money to balance 
to save for college expenses or just to buy those 
s. Yet, even if you can find work, it’s a tall order 
ady job plus keeping up with school, homework, 
ar activities and social life. 

has found an answer to your problem — start your 
s. His book, MONEY-MAKING IDEAS FOR 
: A GUIDE FOR STUDENTS (Grosset & Dun- 
is a practical, realistic handbook. 

the book, Mr. Lee brought to bear his experience 
ector for a book manufacturer, as well as being 
his own firm, Balance House, an organization 
-and produces books. 

, for instance, that beginners tend to over-reach 
_ Any of the projects Mr. Lee discusses can be devel- 
0 a profitable business with no more training or expe- 












































ble for every geographical area and every type of 
, Some projects are more ambitious than others, 
something for every talent and interest. 
factual and easy-to-read style, Mr. Lee gets down 
ad-bolts explanation of setting up and running a 
fully explores the possibilities and problems for 
onceivable type of project. 
s such questions as: 
‘do I decide which business to start? 
re an unfilled need in my community? 

how and to whom might I sell my goods? 
do I create demand? 
hat skill, knowledge, money, equipment, time and sup- 
s will my business require? 

iy laws or regulations affect my business? 
here can I get supplies and more information? 
Ouraging as this may sound, Mr. Lee admitted, “Of 
ot everyone will succeed, or succeed enough, finan- 
the other hand, Mr. Lee said that learning how to 
ss, however small, can be a useful skill. “Many 
dy aspire to business careers,” he said. “Expe- 
know-how acquired now will give you a valuable 
In fact, this experience will be useful even if you 
} into business for yourself.” 
lly, this applies to managing 
developing responsibility. As the 
-own business, you will keep 
ords of expenses and income and. 
pay bills. You and no one else will 
1ake good on all commitments — 
veries and promises of quality. 
| these reasons, Mr. Lee cautioned, 
ok is not a how-to book. If I dis- 

fou from going into a project you 
have embarked on, I will feel 
another young person should 
illionaire. I can give you only 





in Your 
Pockets 


by Charles Stein — 


Does money go where you want it to go or does it just go? 
Do you run your finances or do they run you? ; 

If you’re a good manager, you’re neither spendthrift nor 
miserly. Long before you touch your wallet, you’ve decided 
the best way to use your money. You know what you spend 
and exactly how. You search for the best buy. You live with 
your mistakes, even if it’s something you don’t like. You pay 
dues and fees on time. You rarely, if ever, ask Dad for extra 


“money. You stay out of debt. 


If you don’t fit this description, don’t feel blue. Managing 
money takes skill, but it’s one you can develop. 

Begin by setting up a budget. First figure out how much 
money you will have next week. List every cent. Do your par- 
ents give you money as you need it? Or do you get an allowance? 
Do you earn money? Will you receive a gift (it doesn’t count 
if it’s earmarked for something)? How about the piggy bank? 
(One hint: it’s better to guess too little rather than too much.) 

Now find out your expenses. Rule off a sheet of paper into 
three columns — one headed expenses, the second headed 
weekly and the third headed yearly. 

Under expenses, list such items as books, pencils, notebooks; 
clothing (costume jewelry, ties, dry cleaning, shoe repair); 
hair care, cosmetics; dates, tickets, records, movies, treats; 
transportation; donations to church and charity, gifts for 
Christmas and birthdays, family expenses. 

Don’t forget your special dream fund (college, a trip or a 
car.) This time, when you estimate, make your guesses larger 
rather than smaller. 

When it comes to writing down the figures, follow this sys- 
tem. Write down the amounts which occur weekly in the 
“weekly” column. Multiply each one by 52 and write down 
that number in the “yearly” column, too. (Even though these 
expenses are sporadic, it’s nice to have money ready for them.) 

Now add up all the figures in the yearly column. Divide the 
total by 52. This is the amount of money you need each week. 

If you will have less money on hand, see where you can cut 
down on expenses — fewer snacks, one less record? In other 
words, forego luxuries now in favor of essentials in the future. 

On the other hand,-if you have more than enough money on 
hand, why not add to your dream fund? 

Once you strike a balance between income and outgo, you 
have a plan for one week. Since different weeks have different 
expenses, each week requires a slightly different plan. Most 
will be alike. 

Here are a few tips for easier budgeting: 

1. When you get money, put aside your savings first. 

2. Divide the remainder according to plan. 

3. Put spending money, savings and dream fund into sep- 
arate envelopes. As your dream fund grows, open a savings 
account so that you build for the future. 

4. Each day carry with you only as much 
money as you need. 

5. Review your budget each week. 

In the first few weeks of budgeting you 
may need money for a special expense, say 
a gift. In that case, you can spend less on 
special expenses; earn extra money, reduce 
other expenses; or borrow. 

Budgeting may seem rough at first, but 
after a few weeks it becomes a habit. Once 
you get the hang of it, you’ll enjoy making 
money behave. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY... send 


us your cartoons. We pay $5.00 for 
each one used in Scholastic Roto. 
























With the SPECIAL HELP that only 
Data-Guides offer, you can get 
a “head start” in learning the es- 
sential facts you must know for 
good grades. You can find these 
facts and learn them faster thanks 


| to Data-Guide’s unique single sheet 


design, scientific organization, use 
of color and varied type faces, and 
complete subject presentation. 


Each Data-Guide is a permanent 
solid-plastic loose-leaf chart (812” x 
11”), made to last through term after 
term. 


vt hese always available memory aids 
speed review and homework and im- 
prove grades in exams, class work, 
term papers, etc. 


From the very beginning of the term, 
Data-Guides are as essential as pencil 
and paper. 


There are Data-Guides in every sub- 
ject — Math, Science, Business, Lan- 
guages, History, English... 


At book, department, stationery and 
variety stores. Only 79¢ each. 
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TOUCH BLEM-STICK TO BLEMISHES! 
WATCH THEM DISAPPEAR FROM SIGHT! 
Blem-Stick’s healing action goes to work 
instantly. Matches your own skin tone, 
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They grow out of you. A Royal portable just makes it easier. 

It takes over the mechanics of writing. Frees those 10 billion 
cells in your brain to think. 

Thoughts are clearer, compositions more creative. Words you 
never used come to you and fatten your vocabulary. 

With a Royal, misspellings are apparent. Thus, spelling im- 
proves. Even your penmanship imitates the neatness of print. 
In short, a Royal brings out the best in you. But beware. 


Only Royal portables are simplest to use, are the most 


A. Feldon & Co., Inc. Editorial Offices: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Good grades don’t grow on trees. 


helpful. With the Safari™ above, for instance, you set margins 
and columns as easily as pressing a doorbell, change a ribbon 
by merely replacing a cartridge. 
in sum, Royal portables are easiest to get along with. They’re 
ruggedly built of steel, have a full-size keyboard and the liveliest 
keys (hand-fitted) of any portable. 
Give Mom the shiny apples to make the pie and let a Royal 
help you make the grade. See all the Royal models. 


Don’t buy a portable that defeats the purpose. ROYAL Maybe you'll like the shiny red one. Royal portables 


start at $49.95, attractive case included. “ 


Every year more Royal typewriters are bought in America than any other brand. 
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Pond’s 
Sketch 


Good looks don’t just happen over 
girl must bone up on her appearance 
she practices her crawl to make the s 
team. A definite beauty timetable mu: 
schedule for action. 

Everyday needs come first. Thes 
become as much a part of your re 
fruit-juice-at-breakfast. Others are onc 
chores or go into the monthly check-up 
there are twice-a-year reminders. 

Tack a must-do list inside your clo 
That way, you’ll avoid scheduling a_ 
on bowling night. 

Daily needs are headed by bath of 
Even a quick dunk can be followed by 
dusting powder and a waft of cologr 
forget deodorant or anti-perspirant. Insj 
manicure and push cuticles back no 
they’re still soft. Pluck out stray eyebr 
rinse out underpinnings and stockings 

A serious complexion-cleansing is 
the method depends on your sin 
every girl should practice one hun 
of hair brushing with her head tossed 
to the waist. Strokes go from the ng 
neck to the very tips of strands. =a 

Teeth? Brush after every meal, if/ 

Sandwich a beauty survival kit into y 
or locker. Into it tuck a wee toothbrus 
after lunch. Also file an emery board, 
wood stick, comb and lipstick, pack 0 
Lilliputian dry cleaning aid, needle an 

Beauty-by-the-week begins with a | 
shampoo of both you and your cot 
brushes. (Those of you with oily com 
may need to shampoo more often.) — 

De-fuzz underarms and legs before | 
bath with skin-softening oil, a pumicin 
bumps, a creaming of elbows. | 

Don’t forget to weigh yourself! 

You’re your own wardrobe-mistres 
sure to do minor mending and whiz ¢ 
dry cleaning and shoe-repair shops. | 

Monthly moves include a trip to | 
dresser for a shaping, perhaps a perm 
give body to a straight look. Check y 
metics to see what supplies are runnin 

Twice-a-year checkpoints mean hay 
cleaned, maybe having eyes examined. 
closet and bureau drawers. See if j 
sticks are in harmony with your wardre 
now it’s time for a seasonal switch in | 
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<—». _~—s«dIntroducing a series of 
4  _._ articles written exclusive- 
ly for Scholastic Roto by 
____ Sid Lawson, an outstand- 
4 ing stylist of young men’s 
gy apparel and an expert on 


current trends. 





by Sid Lawson 


’s get rid of two outworn concepts. The 
hat being well dressed means stiff-collared 
mity, went out before your fathers were in 
chool. The other, that comfort, individu- 
ind masculinity require work clothes and 
ts, is also out. What IS in, does rate the 
‘A Fresh Start.” This year, more than any 
being well dressed means being comfort- 
looking rugged and not having. to dress 
© pack. — 

w to Fall-Winter styles. . . . For maximum 
rt, try the new stretch-fabric slacks. They 
eat after hours of sitting in class. Although 
ave a good fit and slim lines, they’re not 
ie girls’ skin-tight pants . . . you'll be able 
your hands in your pockets. Check the 
y, roomier, belted trousers. You may pre- 
ese, they are good now, and there is def- 
a growing trend toward more conserva- 
its. Many manufacturers are using blends 
ural and polyester fibers (Dacron, Vicron, 
‘1 and Kodel are some of the trade names 
lyester fibers). These blends make hand- 
fabrics, make slacks easy to care for. 
artest with slacks is the button-down shirt. 





IF SHES NOT GETTING 


IN YOUR BAIR 


--- GET THIS 


Those dainty fingers aren’t about to play games 

in a messy, mousy mane! So, get with it! . . . get 

your hair shaped-up with Old Spice Short Cut. 

’ Disciplines crew cut, brush cut, any cut; gives it 

Se. life! Helps condition—puts more body, more 
t manageability, more girls in your hair! Get ‘it 
today. Old Spice Short Cut Hair Groom by 


Shulton . . . only .50 plus tax. 





ON STYLE 


A fresh start in boys’ fashion 





You'll be able to choose from a wide variety of 
colors in solid oxford cloth or striped broad- 
cloth. Depending on the weather, the occasion 
or your mood, add a sweater or sports coat. 

The flannel blazer is always in style. If you’re 
tired of seeing them in traditional navy or black, 
take a look at the new camel and red shades . . . 
these are new and should be good for some time. 
The great shaggy tweeds and shetlands, though 
cut conservatively, come in medium shades, dis- 
tinct plaids or contrasting herringbones. Cordu- 
roy, suede and suede type fabrics will also be 
popular. I especially like these jackets trimmed 
with leather or suede elbow patches. 

Sweaters, a favorite and versatile item, come 
in every conceivable style and color. I expect the 
cardigan to be very popular this year. It’s an 
excellent investment. You can wear it to school 
with a sport shirt or with a button-down shirt 
and tie; you can wear it for movie dates and 
informal parties. Here again, look for suede or 
leather elbow patches, Also new: suede-front 
cardigans with knitted backs and sleeves. 

For outerwear, I especially like the corduroy 
or suede suburban coat, shawl-collared and top- 
ped off with knitted trimming and suede elbow 
patches. These coats come with warm pile lin- 
ings. ... For style and practicality, you can’t 
beat the rugged, lightweight warmth of the heavy 
wool melton convoy, duffle or toggle-type coat. 
The hooded toggle coat is a sturdy, handsome, 
knock-about coat, good for football games, 
school, and all but the most formal date. 


MZ 
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How Do You 
Sound? 


by Duane Valentry 


When were you last compli- 
mented on your voice? If you 
can’t remember, perhaps it’s 
time you did something about 
this most important part of your 
personality. 

On first meeting, people judge 
yqu on your looks and your 
voice. Many an otherwise per- 
sonable man or woman has lost 
out on important job or social 
contacts because of slurred dic- 
tion, harsh or nasal tones, or 
poor speech habits. 

Voice is really many things. 
It is tone and manner‘of speak- 
ing. It is correct pronunciation 
(no “liberry” for library). It is 
enunciation of each syllable — 
“What do you want?” instead 
of “Whaddyawan?” 

Actually, anyone who wants 
to can improve the voice. A good 
case in point is Helen Hayes, the 
stage and screen star. She admits 
that she did not start out With a 
good voice. : 

“I studied voice,” she said, 
“because a couple of critics ac- 
cused me of being shrill. I re- 
member the first exercise I had 
was in breathing. It was ex- 
plained that infants are born 
knowing how to breathe prop- 
erly —from the diaphragm—and 
that to have resonance and mod- 
ulation, one must go back to the 
natural way to release breath 
through normal channels.” 

After correct breathing, the 
next step is listening. Listen care- 
fully when others speak, in 
order to cultivate your ear. Listen 
especially to those whose voices 
are their stock-in-trade — actors 
and announcers. # 

Then take the big step of 
listening to yourself. Have a disk 
made of your voice or even a 
tape recording. These give you 
an idea of how you sound to 
others. It may shock you, but it 
just means that you have to work. 

After listening, comes practice. 
Arthur Kachel, drama coach at 
Hollywood High School, rec- 
ommends daily reading aloud of 
poetry or prose. 

Get in the habit of putting 
endings on words instead of lop- 
ping them off or slurring them. 
You'll make a bad impression if 
you say, “I’m gettin’ along fine.” 
(Believe me, you won’t be!) 

Work on making your voice 
low and clear. A few exercises 
daily to lower the voice will do 
a lot of good in quick time. On 
the other hand, a good voice is 
not too low. Nothing is more 
annoying than a speaker who 
can’t be heard. 

Your voice is a tool—why not 


make it a good one? 
1 
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; How to Read the Fashion Magazines * Does It Pay to Be a Dropout? 


Beauty Diary 


November, 1963 
5:00 p.m. 


Dear, dear diary! 


My party tonight 
could be a night every 
gal dreams for 
(SCHEMES FOR!),. 
Yours truly 
just might get 
pinned. My guy's hinted 
-..but kept it a mys- 
tery till now. Tonight 
could be the night -- 
homomnmn? ? ?? 7? 





Naturally, my pre- 
party plans include at- 
tention to every female 
detail. A soothing bub- 


000 ble bath fol- 
lowed by a 
smoothing Cash- 
mere Bouquet 


Talc body massage to 
start with, then I'll 
add special sparkle to 


my make-up by /». 
sprinkling J ie 
Cashmere Bou- Eh 
quet in ny 

face powder for lumines- 
ity. Honest. Cashmere 


Bouquet ''s got the glow 
to go over everything... 
everyday. That's why I 
brush it lightly under 


my mascara. Cashmere 
Bouquet makes me starry- 
eyed to stay: When I 
slip into my. 
(CCR rw) new cranber- 
ry-colored 
crepe dress 
(a fashion first--for 
real!) I'll feel like a 
regular sweetheart of 
Alpha Gamma Pi! 
1:00 p.m. (LATER): 


Yup! I win! He gave me 
his fraternity pin! 
v “, HOORAY: I'll 
ee it was 
the spell of 
that 


Bouquet fragrance, ‘cause 
when the gang sang us a 
serenade he 


G ~~ said he only 
) 9 had eyes for 
Cashmere Sigh...... 
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IS IT FOOD 


by William Christopher 


A boy who bakes cream puffs? Must 
be a kook! The pun is bad, but the 
cream puffs are delicious. They are the 


specialty of Neil Scelsa, a 17-year-old 


high school senior from Kew Gardens, 
New York. 

Neil, a sturdy, dark-haired fellow, 
is neither kook nor cream puff, but an 
amateur boxer who works out regularly 
with friends at the YMCA. At Rich- 
mond Hill High School, Neil is especi- 
ally interested in economics and a new 


-merchandising course. In “his ~busy 


schedule, he also works afternoons and 
Saturdays at a local supermarket. 

His cooking hobby began one lazy 
Sunday when he cooked breakfast for 
his mother. She raved about the meal 
and Neil enjoyed preparing it. 

As a chef, Neil draws on what he 
learned watching his grandmother pre- 
pare meals. He also turns to cook books 
and magazine recipes. This has worked 
out so well that he is chief cook for the 
family’s dinner as well as special events 
such as Sundays, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. He even does the bulk of 
the grocery shopping. 

Well on his way to becoming a 
gourmet cook, Neil’s aim is to be chef 








visually exciting. . 


museum... 


part of what’s here.” 


Astoria Hotel having carefully thought 
out the necessary steps to reach his 
goal. He plans to follow high school 
with two years in a school which spe- 
cializes in training chefs and restau- 
rateurs. Then he will put his two years 
of service to work for him. He figures 
that being a Navy chef and dishing out 
chow for 1,000 men will be good ex- 
perience as well as quite a challenge. 
For Thanksgiving, Neil whips up a 
feast which might daunt an experienced 
housewife. A golden-brown turkey is 
surrounded by carrots, red cabbage, 


When Mr. Warhol found that another “pop” artist, Roy Lichter 
was doing comic strips more successfully than he was, he switche 
attentions to foodstuffs, such as refrigerators full of edibles an 
after can of Campbell soup. Andy certainly makes no bones abo 
affection for Campbell soup. He’s been eating it all his life and f 
it’s pretty terrific. More important, he thinks the Campbell sou 
is esthetically pleasing, so paint them he does. 

As mentioned earlier, the “pop” artists aren’t crusading against 
artistic movements and they aren’t kidding our culture. But the 
serious. “Pop” art has been successful, Andy believes, because “4 
easy to understand: people just accept it, regardless of it’s being 
it’s entertaining to look at art that relates to their evel 
life.” He also points out that this is one time the critics haven’t def 
the public. “A good critic should like ‘pop’ art,” he feels, “becau: 


As for his own work, Andy has moved from soup cans to pictu 
movie stars and, more recently, to what he calls “scenes of violen 
for example, a gangster’s funeral and an automobile accident. 

At this time Andy is working on exhibitions for Los Angele 
Paris, but his work can be seen in galleries and museums in Wa 
ton, Houston, Kansas City, Oakland, Pasadena and New York 
asking price has climbed from $500 to $3,000 in a few short yea 


at New York’s famous Waldorf- 


Well, to tell the unvarnished truth, it’s both a can of soup | 
serious painting. The Campbell Soup Company, of Camden, N 
responsible for the soup, and Andy Warhol, a 30-year-old fi 
Pennsylvanian now living in New York City, did the painting. h 
you think Mr. Warhol is kidding — the soup will cost around 19 
but for $899.81 more, you can own the painting. 

Andy Warhol is one of the leading practitioners in the newest 
ment in art, “pop” art. He and his fellow “pop” artists believe th 
should show the objects of everyday life. “Pop” art, therefore, deai 
only with Campbell soup but with advertising, comic strips, billb« 
movie stars and other symbols of our mass culture. Contrary to 
some critics have said, the “pop” artists are not trying to satirg 
comment upon our commercial culture so much as to translate it in 

For instance, Andy Warhol, who studied at the’ Carnegie Art 5 
in Pittsburgh before becoming a successful commercial artist in 
York, got interested in comic strips simply because he found 


































Groceries from A & P Fe 


marinated artichoke hearts, b 
peas and carrots, wax beans, c 
onions, candied sweet potatoes, 
puffs, dressing, cranberry sauce, 
hearts, fruit cup, cheeses, cake 
and, of course, cream puffs. — 

This summer, at the New 
World’s Fair, Neil hopes to find ' 
as an assistant chef or even a phi! 
the kitchens of the world-rer 
Tour d’Argent. 

In the meantime, Neil cook!) 
family and friends, including h 
friend who also cooks for him. 
the better cook? He refuses to 
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Student Prakash Ratnaparkhi (right listens to a GM development engineer explain how the plasma jet torch creates high temperatures. 





This toreh is hotter than the sun 


It can, in fact, produce a flame with a thermal 
energy of some 30,000 degrees Fahrenheit— 
almost three times that of the sun’s surface! 

Called the plasma jet torch, it works like 
this: A jet of imert gas (such as argon) is 
passed across a high potential constricted arc 
within the barrel. This ionizes the gas which 
is then blown out of the nozzle as a high 
energy-high temperature flame. 

Because the gases are in an ionized state, 
they produce very high temperatures—high 
enough to melt or cut almost any known sub- 
stance. 





For instance, the flame can melt such a stub- 
bern material as alumina so that it can be 
sprayed like paint. This makes possible a pro- 
tective coating for vehicles that must go. into 
radioactive areas. — 

The torch can also spray molybdenum or 
tungsten on steel to protect parts of rockets 
during their re-entry into the earth’s atmos- 
phere. And the plasma jet torch has also 
proved useful in research, where the proper- 
ties and capabilities of certain materials are 
analyzed more thoroughly than ever before 
possible. 


Good as the plasma jet torch is, though, GEM 
scientists are still aiming for improvements— 
greater compactness and temperatures ap- 
proaching 50,000 degrees, to name two. Why? 
Because improvements in tools and techniques 
are a basic part of making things better— 
through engineering and research. 


General Motors 
makes things better 


Chevrolet - Pontiac - Oldsmobile - Buick +« Cadillac 
With Body by Fisher + Frigidaire * GMC Truck 
& Coach + GM Diesel + Delco + AC Spark Plug 


Prakash Ratnaparkhi, 16, attended the NMV High School in Poona, India, 
his hometown. An exchange student at Bloomfield Hillis (Michigan) High, 
he recently visited the Manufacturing Development activity at GM’s Tech 
Center in Warren, Michigan. Prakash, who placed 18th out of 100,000 
entrants in the I962 Secondary School Certificate Exams, plans to study 
metallurgical engineering at Poona University. 
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With the SPECIAL HELP that only 
Data-Guides give you, you can catch 
up and keep up with the essen- 
tial facts you must know for good 
grades. You can find these facts 
and learn them faster thanks to 
Data-Guide’s unique single sheet 
design, scientific organization, use 
of color and varied type faces, and 
complete subject presentation. 

@ Data-Guides are permanent solid- 


plastic loose-leaf charts (8/2” x 11”), 
made to last through term after term. 


v¥ These always available memory 
aids speed review and homework and 
improve grades in exams, class work, 
term papers, etc. 

v¥ Use Review books, Outline books? 
Of course...but-you also must have 
Data-Guides for that Special Help no 
other source can give you. 


v7 There are Data-Guides in every sub- 
ject — Math, Science, Business, Lan- 
guages, History, English... 


At book, department, stationery and 
variety stores. Only 79¢ each. 


PLASTIC SUBJECT SUMMARIES 
154-01 BARCLAY AVENUE,FLUSHING N. Y. 
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A pretty addition to any science laboratory, 
Toney Creighton, who also models for local 
department stores, worked with Lynn 
Trytko to rebuild salvaged radio equipment. 


“Your attention please. This is the test conductor. The 
countdown of the Mercury Atlas Nine now stands at T-minus- 
20 minutes and counting. Stand by for a final check of all 
systems,” said the voice coming over the headset. It was the 
voice of Kipp Heintzelman, a Melbourne High School student 
who designed, built and now operated the test conductor’s 
console of a unique missile tracking station. 

“Telemetry guns?” 

“Go.” 

“Central timing?” 

“Go.” 

“Communications?” 

“Go.” 

And so the count proceeded. Each console operator was 
questioned. Each console operator reported the “go” condition 
of his equipment. Systematically, the group of high school 
students checked out the equipment they built with their own 
hands — the equipment that would soon monitor the flight of 
an American astronaut. 

It was hot the morning of May 15th, especially on the roof 
of the plush Cape Colony Inn at Cocoa Beach. But the band 
of teenagers sitting in the sun paid little attention to the heat. 
When they weren’t watching dials or running through a 
simulated countdown, they were intent on the Cape Canaveral 
skyline a few miles to the north. 

In Jess than 15 minutes, months of research, development, 
building and testing would be put to the ultimate test. Would 
the long, hard hours sunk into the building of this tracking 
station pay off? Could the students duplicate the feats of 
scientists and engineers? 

The whole idea started in 1957 when Kipp Heintzelman 
wrote a letter to scientist Dr. Kurt Debus, a prominent missile 
and rocket scientist, then working for the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency under Dr. Wernher von Braun at Huntsville, 
Alabama. Dr. Debus encouraged Kipp in his work. 

To Kipp, the project was a hobby, not work. It was his 
desire to duplicate — not completely for this would be impos- 
sible — a missile tracking and telemetry receiving station. He 
felt that with enough of the right equipment, he could calcu- 
late the path of a missile in flight, receive telemetry signals 
as vital data was being radioed back to the earth and even 


THEY TRA 


Cape Canaveral students tracked 
Gordon Cooper's space flight at a 
tracking station they built themselves 


by John W. Wasik 


area of responsibility. 
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receive communications between space pilots and 
control stations, should manned space flight ever be 
reality and not just a dream. 7 

Soon, other high school students around the Cape Cai 
area became interested in Kipp’s project. They joi 
offering their services where needed. They scroung 
television sets for parts, saved money to buy salvage 
tronics components from Cape Canaveral. Before lo 
group caught the attention of some Army officers ani 
engineers at the Cape. The missile engineers, under thi 
tion of Kipp’s father, himself a key figure in Cape Ca 
activities, sponsored the group and provided technical 
ance when serious problems arose. Hf 

The engineers never touched a piece of equipmen! 
ever. Their assistance was strictly on paper — leaving 1 
dents to the work of building and testing the e 
tracking station. Many of them gave a few dollars he 
there for some batteries or a piece of electrical testing 
ment. The group was growing larger both in number 
dents and in sponsors. 

In a few short years, the students were trying th 
ment on. missile launchings. It was primitive, but it 1 
As more people became interested, their inven 
Major missile-building companies even loaned ex 
delicate instruments to the students so that their effor 
be a bit more refined. 

On February 20, 1962, the students assembled theit 
ment on Cocoa Beach, for their first operation in 
with a manned space flight. They_successfully 
liftoff and first few seconds of flight of Astronaut Jo 
Jr., in the Friendship Seven spacecraft. 

But the test with Gordon Cooper was different. Th 
try to receive telemetry and voice communications di 
the spacecraft while it sped around in its orbit, m 
100 miles above. 

John Creech and Toney Creighton, whose fathers 
high-ranking Air Force officers stationed at Cape 
monitored tracking guns and timing consoles. Tom 
manned a radar dish. Each of the students — there w 
than 20 there on the roof — carefully checked his or h 
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|| liftoff, the excitement reached a peak. Would the maze 
lhe wires, dials, receivers, antennas and instruments work? 


: 


(coordinating their activities with officials at Cape Can- 
| who were conducting the launch of the Mercury Space- 
the students were able to obtain the radio frequencies" 
thich voice communications and telemetry signals would 
jadcast. The telemetry meant nothing to them, of course, 
‘\than the fact that they could pick up the signal. These 
adio links with the missile and spacecraft carried mil- 
\xf bits of information every second to ground receivers 
(xe Canaveral, where the signals were separated, refined 
iterpreted to indicate just how the systems were work- 
uch an operation requires a vast expanse of interwoven 
jaters and associated electronics. The students would 
vick up the main telemetry signal. 
(that was enough. Because they would be receiving this 
\raft-to-ground lifeline over instruments they themselves 
ult. 
ibout T-minus-two minutes, signals were being received 
le voice channel. It was Astronaut Gordon Cooper going 
th his final pre-launch checks. : 
| final seconds ticked away on the central timing console. 
Gardenour was busy at his communications console, 
( all the participants. The television console in front of 
Nas zeroed in on Launch Complex 14 at the Cape. All 
ibd their consoles intently, looking at the TV monitor 
lically to get a glimpse of the shining steel rocket as it 
‘ boiling liquid oxygen just below the spacecraft. 
idenly the venting stopped. The billowing white cloud 
ge The countdown had reached T-minus-90 sec- 
The entire world seemed to come to a stop. Cars pulled 
t highway. Crowds of people stood like statues in the 
ig lot. Not a sound could be heard anywhere. 
‘nm, over their voice channel, they heard the Cape Cap- 
(Capsule Communicator) giving the count to the astro- 
Sordon Cooper. 
yur...three...two...one... 
ition,” cried the speaker. 
ftoff.” 
enly the bright column of flame was visible above the 
+ on the beach. It climbed steadily into the clear morning 
right on its mark climbed the giant radar tracking 
top the Cape Colony Inn, and the tracking guns and 
receiving antennas as well. 
apCom, Faith 7 on the way.” It was Gordon Cooper, 
ing that the liftoff was fine and that he was under way. 
dents were elated. 
try signals were coming in loud and clear. The tiny 
pick-off motors beneath the tracking guns were provid- 
steady stream of trajectory data. The missile’s direction, 
and acceleration were being recorded on magnetic tape 


| 
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E ASTRONAUTS 





At central control, Kipp Heintzelman, originator of the student 
tracking station idea, called all the signals for the operation. 


which would be played back later for data reduction purposes. 
The voice communications between CapCom at Mercury Con- 
trol and the astronaut in his Faith 7 spacecraft were also being 
retained on tapes. Kipp Heintzelman was still issuing com- 
mands from the test conductor’s console as he read from a 
test directive that took months to prepare. 

Just as Cooper reported the go condition of items in his 
capsule, the students were getting green lights on all their 
equipment. Station communication was perfect. The TV 
monitor brought the liftoff right into their view. Telemetry and 
tracking instruments performed precisely as planned. Voice 
communications with the capsule, central timing apparatus, 
everything was performing with the quality of a full-scale 
missile tracking station. 

All those. Saturday afternoons spent bending over soldering 
guns, wiring diagrams and crude consoles had paid off. The 
student tracking station was a howling success. 

Having racked up the most perfect flight to date in the 
Mercury program, Cooper was pleased, as were ground con- 
trol personnel. 

But all the pleasure these people felt could not compare with 
the feelings of the high school students that day. Just because 
they wanted to and were willing to put in the necessary time 
and effort, this band of students made a place for themselves 
in America’s greatest adventure—manned exploration of space. 

Thomas D. Bailey, Florida’s Superintendent of Schools, 
awarded certificates to each participant in the project in 
recognition of “Their pioneering efforts in space technology.” 

Will the students embark on future projects? “We’re not 
sure yet, but I guess we’ll just keep going.” 


The project is a success! Telemetry, tracking and communica- 
tion were A-OK. Even astronaut Cooper’s voice came through. 














Beautiful gold or rhodium plated 
finish — oval or octagon styles. 
PRICE $1.50 [incl. tax & pp} 
Money back guarantee. 
Specify finish and style desired. 
Send check or money order with 
your complete name and address 


direct to factory. 


H. W. PETERS CO. 
Box 74 Norwood. Mass. 















DON'T MISS 
SHEAFFER'S 
BACK TO SCHOOL 


A PRIZE vthzcc:., 


Free matching Sheaffer $1.95 Pencil 
with every Sheaffer $1.95 Ballpoint Pen 
(exclusive Safeguard® Clip). The Ball- 
point that starts writing when you do. 


Many other Sheaffer pens with PRIZES! 


1,150-PRIZE DRAWING! 


GRAND PRIZE: 


eGreatest party of your life (or $1,000 
cash!) and e New Faicon Futura Sports 
Convertible by Ford and e $1,200 new 
clothes (charge account at your favorite 
store) 


100 2nd prizes—$100 clothes wardrobes 
49 3rd prizes—RCA Portable High- 
Fidelity Stereo Sets 


1,000 4th prizes—Six DECCA® LP Record 
Albums 


Official Rules at your Sheaffer dealer. 
Hurry! The PRIZE PARTY is almost over! 


ae! 
SHEAFFER'S >< 


©1963, W.A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, towa 
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Chrysler Imperial "4 ; Lincoin Continental 
; Crown Convertible Mm — Convertible . 


In the Fall, a young man’s fancy turns to thoughts of cars. As new este thine Ke E MatcdderBens 
models drive into the showrooms, torque and compression ratio ee #300 SL Roadster 
replace RBIs in conversation, and everyone discusses the pros and 
cons of different makes as if they could buy them tomorrow. To 
simplify your wishful thinking, Scholastic Roto presents ten really 
superlative cars. Write us, explaining which one is your favorite. We 
will pay five dollars for each letter printed. 
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Rambler American 
Convertible 


— 


Corvette Sting Ray 
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A Christmas gift with keys so lively, they can go 115 words a minute. 
(That's the world‘s record, set on a Royal portable.) 


5 Studebake 
Royal invented the accelerated typebar. It is one of the reasons __ In one way or another, all Royal portables are so gifted. But com- bchchahntl 


Royal holds the world’s speed record. No other portable has yet mon to all is ruggedness. Royal takes the same unstinting care in 


matched its fast, light, resilient touch. Nor its features. building its portables as it does its stoutly built office typewriter. 
in the Safari™ above, for instance, sensitive rollers grip the paper (That's why Royal can guarantee its portables for 5 long years.*) 
squarely and roll it evenly into position. You set margins This advertisement, placed discreetly around the house, 


and columns as easily as pressing a doorbell. A snap-in ROYAL. might get you a Royal for Christmas...or a French horn. 


cartridge makes ribbon-changing just that—a snap. Royal portables start at $49.95, travel case included. 


Every year more Royal typewriters are bought in America than any other brand. 
“Royal McBee guarantees replacement at no charge, other than labor and shipping, of any defective part (except rubber parts, ribbons, or 
parts damaged by accident or misuse) within 5 years of purchase. No labor charge within first 90 days. Guarantee covers only original purchaser, 
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drian-A. Paradis-e In the spring of his junior 
Bob Morgan found a good-paying job driving 


y should I stay in school when I can make 
d dollars a week?” he asked his parents 
sed him not to quit school. 
job was satisfactory, and Bob felt sorry for 
ds, but when cool weather reduced soft 

es he was laid off. Unable to find another 
furn to school or register for a course that 
train him in another skill, he realized too 
w foolish he had been. 
‘day 5,000 young people leave high school 
ey graduate. One out of every three youths 
today will leave before graduation. 
job future of the dropout is bleak. One out 
y three who do not graduate from high 
1 is unemployed. In some large cities, two out 
= fail to find work. The rate of unemploy- 
mong young men who quit high school is 
s higher than among those who finish. 
is true that in 1963 a million more 
f will turn 16 than did in 1962 and 
every month another 300,000 teen-agers come 
the labor market seeking jobs, and that in 1963 
} were a million unemployed teen-agers (30% 
jan there were in 1960) on the other hand, 
trained workers are going begging. 
diploma is your best insurance against unem- 
ment. Here are four other ways it is certain to 
off for you: 
‘You can expect to get a better job. Many 
ions are closed altogether to men and women 
cannot produce a high school diploma. 
Better pay. In 1958 high school graduates 
ed an average of $35 a week more than those 
an eighth grade education. 
‘Greater job security. A high school diploma 
an employer some assurance that you have 

to learn, can stick to a job and have acquired 

A basic skills. 
ping stone to further education. Right 


: 






















More often than not, dropouts can’t find work. They face bleak hours of doing nothing. 


OES IT PAY TO 
A DROPOUT? 


now you may. think that you will never want to go 
to college but some day you might change your 
mind. Numerous high school graduates attend uni- 
versities or technical schools at night. Without 
a diploma, further education is almost impossible. 

What about your job future? You will hold 12 
regular, full-time jobs during your lifetime, chang- 
ing positions about every three or four years. If 
you are an average woman, you will marry in your 
late teens, raise your family and return to the 
labor market, spending some 25 years working as 
a full-time employee. 


A Statement from W. Willard Wirtz, 
Secretary of Labor: 


The job future of the high school dropout 
will likely prove a dim one. How dim it might 
prove —in terms of money — is clearly re- 
flected in the difference in average lifetime 


income between high school graduates and 
dropouts. That figure is calculated at some 
$50,000. Literally, today’s high school stu- 
dents make a $50,000 decision when they 
decide for —or against — staying in school 
and obtaining a diploma. 





In the future you will find more job openings: 

In the professional and technical fields. Doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, ministers, architects, engineers, 
librarians will be in great demand, but these posi- 
tions call for college and graduate study too. 

As managers and proprietors. Expanding busi- 
nesses need capable men and women to provide 
leadership for their organizations. America also 
needs people to run small businesses. 

For clerical and sales personnel. Automation 
and machines will not replace people in many 
types of office work or in selling. 

For skilled workers. Machinists, pressmen, tool 
and die makers, auto mechanics, telephone repair- 





LiL 


Gary Renaud 


men, cooks, carpenters, bricklayers and. other 
skilled building trades jobs may require as many as 
four years apprenticeship. 

For semi-skilled employees. Young: men and 
women who have learned to drive a truck, file, do 
clerical work, operate a crane, run a switchboard, 
type and other tasks that need little training. 

In service work. Waiting on tables, operating a 
laundry, doing landscape gardening, working in 
hotels or motels, running service stations, bowling 
alleys, amusement facilities or any enterprise where 
some type of service is offered to the public. 

Since only five per cent of the working force in 
the next decade is expected to be employed in 
unskilled jobs, teenagers must learn a skill if they 
hope to find a job. 

Without a college education, hundreds of skills, 
many leading to steady, good-paying careers, may 
be mastered by the high school graduate. Oppor- 
tunities may exist right now in school for training 
in such subjects as typing, shorthand, sewing, 
homemaking, shop, and automotive repair. Some 
city systems operate trade schools where you can 
learn a variety of jobs. 

Why do students quit? A survey conducted re- 
cently throughout the State of Maryland revealed 
that 52%, more than half, left because they lacked 
interest or a feeling of achieving success in school. 
Undoubtedly many were retarded in reading since 
this is one of the chief causes of failure. 

Fortunately, in many towns reading clinics or 
special instruction help slow readers. When there 
are no reading clinics nearby, a school principal 
can undoubtedly arrange for some competent 
teacher or other instructor to help you. 

Should you have to drop out of school for some 
reason beyond your control be sure to ask your 
principal what you can do to complete your educa- 
tion. In the event you cannot attend night school, 
you can take a correspondence course. 

If you are smart, you will finish high school and 
make that diploma work for you all of your life! 
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POP GOSPEL 


by Ralph J. Gleason, Jazz Critic, San Francisco Chronicle 


If anyone ever writes 
the history of popular 
music in America, this 
may be known as the 
summer of the Great 
Gospel War. 

It began when a 
New York night club, 
The Sweet Chariot, be- 
gan presenting Negro 
gospel groups. Imme- 
diately a storm of protest broke out, the 
loudest and clearest voice coming from 
Mahalia Jackson, who is modestly billed 
as The World’s Greatest Gospel Singer. 

“These people are taking a precious thing 
and stepping on it,” she raged. “The word 
of God is too precious to be so degraded by 
presenting it in a night club. It’s almost like 
spitting in God’s face.’ ’She called the night 
club owners and performers engaged in 
popularizing gospel music opportunists. 

Opposed to Miss Jackson is Clara Ward. 
“We're doing just exactly the same thing we 
do in the churches,” Miss Ward says. “It 
doesn’t bother me to sing gospel in a club. 
If I’m singing on television, it would be silly 
to tell somebody sitting at home not to drink 
when I’m singing!” 

Even though they differ on this point, 
both Miss,Ward and Miss Jackson are as 
one in their religious devotion, incidentally. 

The religious music of the American 
Negro has long been a standard commodity 
on records. In recent years, Miss Jackson 
has broadened her own appeal and that of 
the music by TV and concert appearances 
outside the church. In the Thirties and 
Forties several gospel singers, notably Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe, alternated between periods 
in the nightclubs and long stretches when 
they sang exclusively in the churches. 

However, things loosened up a good deal 
in the past ten years as the popular record 
business began to discover the commercial 
attractions of gospel-tinged music. Ray 
Charles and Sam Cooke, The Olympics and 
The Crystals took gospel songs or gospel- 
type songs, gave them secular lyrics but 
sang them in a gospel style with hand- 
clapping, a shouting chorus. 

The rhythmic background bred by gospel 
music has had a distinct influence both on 
jazz and popular music. Some jazz instru- 
mental recordings have been obviously in- 
fluenced by the gospel music, and jazz 
musicians such as Milt Jackson and Cannon- 
ball Adderly openly admit their debt to it. 
Jon Hendricks, the jazz poet, in his “Evolu- 
tion of the Blues Song” places the begin- 
nings of jazz in the Negro churches. 

Although pop gospel, as the music trade 
nicknamed the gospel-in-nightclubs music, 
has not really captured the popular music 
field, it has caused a great deal of comment. 
Although it may not remain a success in 
night clubs, it has made a great impact on 
popular music and will continue to do so. 

Singers such as Barbara Lewis (“Hello 
Stranger”), Betty Harris (“Cry to Me”), 
Ray Charles and Sam Cooke, will continue 
to use elements of the gospel style if not 
outright adaptations of it in popular singing. 
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What has upset Mahalia Jackson and the 
other critics of it, seems to be the fact that 
the world of night clubs and commercial 
popular music is regarded by them as a sin- 
ful place and the performance of the music 
for profit seems blasphemous to them. 

In defense of the gospel nightclub per- 
formers, one disc jockey who desires to 


remain anonymous says, “I should think 
that there couldn’t be a better place in 
which to sing the praises of the Lord than in 
a den of iniquity. I cannot imagine that He 
would consider it wrong for His message 
to be preached for profit or for free.” 

Gospel music, a branch of the great 
Negro folk music tradition, is now finding 
itself with growing pains as more and more 
people become interested in it. No one 
knows what the future will bring, but it is 
clear American popular music will never 
again be without its influence. 





RECOR! 
RAVES 
Everybody’s 
Shoutin’ 


Gospel 
(Epic) 


Clara Ward 
Singers (V anguc 


Mahalia 
Jackson(Columl 





New short term active duty program in the ARMY RESER 


A new law makes Army Reserve active duty even 
more convenient than it used to be. Now you can com- 
plete your active duty training in as little as 4 months 
—and go back to your hometown for whichever 


civilian eareer you plan. You plan your fat 
name the date when you go. 

Another convenience: you complete your six 
of Army Reserve service with your local unit 





IE REVOLUTION 
AKES A COMEBACK 


A Book Review by Gerald Walker 
BEAT THE LAST DRUM 
By Thomas J. Fleming 
St. Martin’s Press. 375 pp. $5.95 
For many years we have been a nation of 
Civil War buffs, but it would seem that this 


historical era is about to lose its franchise 
on the American imagination. What Bar- 


bara Tuchman did to revive interest in 
World War I (in “The Guns of August’) 
and what John Toland and Cornelius Ryan 
did for World War If (in, respectively, 
“Battle: The Story of the Bulge” and “The 
Longest Day”) so Thomas J. Fleming is 
now attempting to do for the American 
Revolution. 

Here is an account of the last decisive 
military engagement between the rebellious 
colonists and the British, the siege of York- 
town, Virginia, and the surrender there of 
Gen. Cornwallis on October 19, 1781. 





ch week with friends and neighbors, and two 
ach year at summer camp. You'll earn ex- 
yme, make valuable contacts and you can 
-notch technical training. Is there a better 
serve your country and your own future at the 
me? 


Turn that “military obligation” into a big oppor- 
tunity. See your local Army Reserve unit commander 
for details about the new short term active duty pro-- 
gram. Or write to: Office of the Chief, Army Reserve, 
Department of the Army, ATTN: R-1, Washington 
25, D. C. 


e@ your country... protect your future...join your local 


ARMY RESERVE 





Making his presence felt on almost every 
page is the dignified and commanding figure 
of George Washington, whom most of us 
have heard so much about since earliest 
childhood that we almost stop listening after 
a point, but when you stand back and 
really look at Washington — his patience, his 
fairness, his tenacity — you realize that he is 
a man such as few others ever have been. 
One of the best things about “Beat the 
Last Drum” is the way in which its author 
makes Washington live for the reader. 

For example, there is the scene on a dock 
after Washington has heard that reinforce- 
ments have come. “George Washington had 
totally abandoned his habitual reserve and 
was acting like a man possessed. He had 
his hat in one hand and his handkerchief in 
the other and was waving them both in wide, 
whopping circles. When the French Gen- 
eral [Rochambeau] came down the gang- 
plank, Washington threw his arms around 
him and announced the glorious news: ... 
[De Grasse’s fleet] was in the Chesapeake, 
with twenty-eight ships and 3,000 troops 
..- Cornwallis was trapped.” 

Behind Washington’s elation was the 
knowledge that he had been working against 
an intractable deadline: the fleet lent him 
by his French allies was under orders to 
leave for the West Indies by October 15. 
If Cornwallis were not defeated by then, no 
matter, the fleet would leave anyway. Even 
though France was friendly to the Amer- 
ican cause, it had interests of its own to 
which ours had to take second place. Thus, 
Washington’s exhilarated relief when the 
fleet and troops did come and the trap 
could be closed around Cornwallis, holed 
up in Yorktown, outnumbered and out- 
gunned for perhaps the first time during the 
entire Revolution, and now cut off from 
escape by sea. With Cornwallis out of the 
way, Washington knew the back of British 
resistance would be broken. 

Of course, Washington and his fellows — 
including Hamilton, Lafayette, von Steuben 
— were aided enormously by the incompe- 
tence of the British commander-in-chief, 
Gen. Clinton, who preferred to remain in 
cushy quarters in New York rather than 
fight, and who always chose circumlocution 
and hesitation over direct speech or action. 
In his desire to play the war close to the 
vest and not make a mistake, he made the 
biggest mistake of all — doing nothing, and 
letting down Cornwallis who looked, vainly, 
to Clinton either for-reinforcements or for 
a clear order to move out. 

The colonists were helped, too, by other 
idiocies of military behavior committed by 
England’s Admiral Graves who fumbled 
one crucial engagement with the French 
fleet because he went by the rule book, 
being far more fearful of being cashiered 
out of service for doing something unortho- 
dox than of losing the battle. 

The book is exciting to read on a what- 
happens-next level, and it offers a good 
many insights into what war was like in 
those days, including the practice of using 
mercenary troops (who were actually “sold” 
by their German princes, and dirt-cheap at 
that) and, at the end, a rundown of the 
whole ritual of surrender in the eighteenth . 
century. Surely, this book deserves a place 
on that particular bookshelf labeled “Amer- 
ican History Made Interesting.” 
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FOR MEMORIES 


WITH FRIENDS 








2 


Ask for a camera for Christmas so you can save your good times in pic- Make a movie—for the fun of it! Your “‘premiére” will be the mo: 


tures! Take it to parties, school games. Share the fun—give prints to the ular show in town! 8mm movies are easy to take, inexpensive. Snaps 
people in your pictures—see how welcome they are. your friends make a marvelous ‘“‘“memory” book, too! 


Let this Christmas bring you the ft 


ON OUTINGS 





, ; - ; Courtery of Stevens Intute of 
Every moment is a big one—when you take pictures. Shoot a picture Take pearciater pictures of experiments in physics, chemistry 


story of your next class trip or of the big hop—from the start. The whole science courses. Your reports will be more interesting and author 
gang will enjoy reliving the fun, over and over! Outside, use your camera to record wildlife behavior, plant growth 


EASTMAN KODAK COMP 


— 


1 CONTESTS 


d of your pictures? Win money and recognition—enter photo con- 
sponsored by youth and photo magazines, newspapers. Watch for 
Prizes could buy a better camera—make you famous, too! 


vith a future! 


ae, Boia be aes ie AY, 
LE es] 


ng lessons? Take movies! Get shots of how the instructor does it. 
: a friend take movies of you doing the same thing. Compare the 
n to discover ways of perfecting your skill. 


/ 
chester 1 NY. ENJOY WALT DISNEY'S “WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR,” SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC-TV 



















Kodak gifts say 





_..and picture all the fun at 


Christmas and all through the years 


Brownie StarmiteE II Camera is al- 
ways in focus — nothing to adjust. 
Easy to use, easy to carry. Includes 
built-in flash! Takes sharp snapshots 
or slides from as close as 4 feet. Cam- 
era, less than $12. Complete outfit, 
less than $14. 





nowwvne AWTO 27 


New Brownie Auto 27 
Camera has an automatic 
electric eye to set exposure 
correctly for every shot. 
New easy-to-hold shape, 
sharp f/8 lens, pop-open 
flash unit. Complete outfit, 
less than $35. 


Kopax InsTamMatic 400 Camera & 
loads instantly, automatically, with- Bf 
out threading. Winds film auto- 
matically too. Electric eye sets § 
exposure. Complete outfit, less than 
$60. Due to great demand, there 
may be a delay—ask your dealer 
about the special Gift Certificate. 


Kopaxk Automatic 8 Movie 
Camera has an electric eye 
that sets the lens opening 
automatically. Adjustsitcon- 
tinuously indoors or out- 
doors, too! Signal in the view- 
finder tells you when light is 
too dim for good movies. 
Built-in filter. Less than $55.. 






A gift that’s always welcome — 
Kodak film in black-and-white 
or color! 


See your dealer—for 
both. cameras and 
film. Many dealers 
offer terms as low as 
10% down. 






Kodacolor_ 


Prices subject to change 
without notte. 


1963 ROOKIE ALL-STARS 


Chicago White Sox look hot for 
the future as three of their rookie 
players cop places on the 1963 
Topps All-Star Team. 563 votes 
were cast by major league players, 
managers and coaches. 


First Base: 
RUSTY 
STAUB 
Houston 
Colt .45’s 

































Second Base: 
PETE 

ROSE 
Cincinnati 
Reds 


gt 


Third Base: 
PETE 
WARD. 
Chicago 
White Sox 





Shortstop: 


Chicago 
White Sox 


Outfield: 
vic 
DAVALILLO 
Cleveland 
Indians 


Outfield: 
JIMMIE 
HALL 
Minnesota 
Twins 


Outfield: 
TOMMY 
HARPER 
Cincinnati 


Reds 


Catcher: 
JESSE 
GONDER 
New York 
Mets 


Right Handed 
Pitcher: 

_. RAY 
CULP 
Philadelphia 
Phillies 


Left Handed 
Pitcher: 
GARY 
PETERS — 
Chicago 
White Sox 
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Do amateur setbacks discourage you? Pro faces much tougher grind. 


Gene Heeter is 22 years old and as 
the hottest rookie in the New York Jets 
pre-season camp, he is paid money for 
playing football. 

But Gene Heeter and others like him 
represent a trickle along side the heart- 
broken youngsters at camps around 
the country each summer who just 
weren’t good enough. 

All the youngsters wanted the same 
things — the good life, the good pay, 
the good off-season jobs and maybe 
even the good-paying TV commercials. 
Most of all, they want to tackle and to 
be tackled by the best football players 
in the world. 

There are few jobs for the rookie in 
pro football — roughly 630 on only 22 
major league teams. The competition is 
rough. Last year, the New York Giants 
kept just three of their neophytes once 
the boys started playing for keeps. 

Gene Heeter signed his first profes- 
sional contract with the San Diego 
Chargers of the American Football 
League. He had played end at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, but the 
Chargers are ‘heavily fortified. with 
bigger, more experienced linemen. One 
day, the New York franchise desper- 
ately needed young players. The league 
owners ordered the other clubs to make 
some of their lesser talent available. 

Weeb Ewbank, who coaches the Jets, 
once held the same spot for Baltimore. 
A Colt scout once had casually re- 
marked that Heeter was worth a look. 
On the strength of that vague recollec- 
tion Ewbank claimed Gene Heeter for 
New York. 

When Heeter drove into the Jets 
training camp at Peekskill Military 
Academy one July afternoon, panic 
took over. 

“I called my folks in Windber, Pa., 
that night, the next night and again the 
next night after that. I was homesick. 
I was miserable. I'd lie in bed for two 
or three hours and just think. I felt 
like running away but I knew that if I 
did that I'd just never be able to face 
anyone back home.” 

Windber, Pa., is a small town of 
roughly 8,500, a town that has, how- 
ever, an intense pride. 

“I was always a big kid,” Heeter ex- 
plained, ‘‘and if you are big enough to 


* 


carry the equipment in Windber, then 
you are big enough to play on the team 
— at least that’s the way people look at 
it. It’s just sort of expected of you.” 

In those days Gene Heeter was a 
halfback but, by his own admission, 
not a very good one. The team, how- 
ever, was a good one and eight of the 
starting eleven players made it to col- 
lege on football scholarships. 

At West Virginia Gene became an 
end and suddenly one tough football 
player. In the second game of Gene’s 
sophomore year, the West Virginia and 
Vanderbilt lines came together and 
somebody clipped Gene Heeter. Little 
spears of pain danced in his leg but he 
said nothing and finished the game. On 
Wednesday, Heeter reluctantly checked 
in with the team physician. The leg had 
been broken. This kind of courage gave 
Heeter his shot with the Jets in the 
first place, for, above all, Ewbank 
values courage in a player. 

“On my third night in Peekskill,” he 
recalled, “I spoke to my family over the 
phone again, only this time my older 
brother, Dan, got on the wire.” 

Dan Heeter is 10 years older and 
formerly a semi-pro football player in 
the tough coal town region competi- 
tion. He told Gene to stop complaining. 

Professional coaches do not pat 
players on the head when they do things 
well because professionals are expected 
to do things well or else go into the 
shoe business. Consequently, not know- 
ing whether he was making the team, 
Gene’s nagging doubts about himself 
continued to persist. 

He explained, “You do the very best 
you can but you just don’t know and so 
sometimes it gets very lonely. Rookies 





“Which team kicked the touchdown?” 


__by Jerry Izenberg 


ov 
38 


Irving Lloyd 











BREAKIN 
INTO 
PRO . 
FOOTBA 


seek each other out because you I 
have somebody you can talk to.” 

Heeter’s first buddy was a yo 
named Bolz. Bolz was injured 0 
and they sent him home. They 
lot of other rookies out tha 
Heeter started to feel lonely ag; 
started to pack his suitcase bt 
science called him back. 

Every year in every camp th 
rookies who do exactly as he di¢ 
of them, unfortunately, kept on 
and in the Jet’s camp, for e 
very year a rookie tackle with j 
future slipped out of his room of 
and never came back. 










amg 





Gene Heeter, New York Je 







As a matter of fact it was i 
in a little town called Winoos! 
that a youngster named Sam H 
much the same thing as Heet 
With a bad leg, he missed his 
and was sure that he had no ck 
making the club. He left with 
rookie, Don Chandler, and go 
as the airport when Vinnie Lo 
then a Giant assistant, talked the 
to camp. 

Today, of course, Huff is the 
linebacker and Chandler 
punter with the same New York 

Nobody blames the fellows 1 
slip away. They are not la 
courage because courage comes if 
ous shapes and guises and a fello 
out some kind of fortitude we 
be in camp in the first place. | 

But the Gene Heeters show th 
are able to stand up under 
severe type of pressure an ath 
to face — the pressure he places 
himself. 








ow To Read The Fashion Magazines 


by Bernice Peck e Before going into the hows of reading fashion 
magazines,decide why you want to, for at 50 or 60 cents a copy there 
are less expensive ways to look at clothes. Having worked on and 
enjoyed fashion magazines, | can think of a dozen reasons but can 
only guess at yours. 

One guess: You're a year or so away from college or a job. You 
know that your diploma will be proof of your equipment scholasti- 
cally, but you don’t know how well-equipped you are in that fluffier 
science, self-presentation. Maybe it’s time to pick up a fashion 
magazine. 

Study the editorial section where a model is shown full-length in 
a coat, suit or dress. Look at her accessories. That model: doesn’t 
she look great? All-of-a-piece? Not straining, but easy, and perfect. 

To get all that perfection, several highly trained, talented people 
tried on, and discarded, a dozen different sizes, shapes, colors and 
textures of each Thing the model finally wears. It’s elimination that 
accounts for her polished look. You’re working toward that look 
yourself, every time you don’t settle for an item because it’s attrac- 
tive in itself, but not good with everything else you’re wearing. 

High fashion magazines report on the doings of the rich and 
elegant. Young Mrs. Tycoon might wear a $700 Dior dress and a 
quart of real pearls, but what this picture really offers is the way 
she’s wearing them — poised, relaxed, groomed. Soak that up. It 
applies just as well to a $10.95 copy and pearls that wouldn’t know 
an oyster if they met one. 

Choose your own pet fashion designer, one whose style appeals 
to you the first time you see it, and follow her as closely as you can — 
on the sewing machine, if no other way. Anne Klein of Junior 
Sophisticates shows an understanding of what being young is all 
about. Chanel is so popular you can find copies at every price. 

Sharpen your observation. Even when captions don’t list every 
detail, learn to notice for yourself. For instance? For instance: that 
it’s no longer nifty to balloon hair out five inches; that it’s passe to 
look painted, that little heels are as chic for evening as for out- 
doors; that a: wholeset of matching costume jewelry could be tacky. 

Develop your ingenuity. In with a lot of glitter and astronomical 
price tags there are ideas that translate into your own terms. Take 
‘the jumper. Worn with a full-sleeved, cuff-linked shirt, it’s high in 
fashion popularity. Before rushing out to buy one, consider your 
sleeveless dresses from last winter. Wouldn’t one of them make a 
nifty jumper worn over a shirt? 





Jonathan Logan 
Last year’s shift can look just 
as right this year, when teamed 
with a long-sleeved blouse. 





‘ven if you can’t afford a Monsieur X coat Start by reading all the fashion magazines. Stay with one or two FOr Vcore 
r a real leopard hat, a high-fashion look that consistently give you the most help. But never take them so 7h <s my diy 
f elegance and poise is within your budget. seriously that people say, “She looks like a page out of . . .” Look CPOLCET Pe VEXPE Beene 


choose it with care and place it 


like you, well put together, immaculately groomed and (how can vith iaie-todick “of insagiedtiod. 


you help it?) pleasantly confident of the result. 


IGH SCHOOL WORLD 


Sue Ann Godderidge, 18; 
of Utah, was selected as 
American Dairy Princess 
from 25 state finalists 
and 25,000 entrants. 


cal 


Gemma Jane Hall, 13, of 
Olympia, Washington, 
won second prize of 
$5,000 for her cookie rec- 
ipe in Pillsbury’s contest. 


es Re 
“4 ila 2. He, 
LJ tape. > 


Hank Ryan, of Cedar Rapids, lowa, scores against Janice Nissen in 
space ball. Trampoline court has angled backstops and a high basket. 


we gh Ne 


Tau 
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by Barbara Uliman -- Yellow-vested 
Jonathan Winters was brooding over 
his poached eggs. 

“Some people expect me to be ‘on’ 
all the time but I think I have the right 
to say ‘ouch’ when I hurt. Last year I 
was visiting a woman who knew I had 
. an inflamed ear and wasn’t feeling good, 
but she said, ‘C’mon, be funny.’ ” 

Winters went back to his eggs, but 
since we were in Sardi’s restaurant, the 
show-business rendezvous, he began to 
talk about the food at benefit dinners: 
“roast beef that’s overdone, peas like 
marbles, and mashed potatoes hard 
enough to sculpt.” 

Chomping on his rye toast, he ticked 
off what else annoyed a famous come- 
dian — competition. “Everybody is a 

frustrated comedian or comedienne. 









‘COMEDY Is A 
SERIOUS BUSINESS 


The most frustrated are the newscasters. 
First you get the bad word about Viet 
Nam. They sign off with a story about 
Mrs. Magley who stepped on a mouse. 
Their humor is so dry it’s baked.” 
He doesn’t like advice either, at least 
not “from advertising guys who step in 
and tell you what to do and what not 


to do. I’m not questioning their back- . 


ground as financial experts, but after 
they’re finished telling you what will 
offend people, you end up with a show 
no one likes.” 

He continued, “I’ve been fighting a 
long time to convince people that you 
can be funny without telling jokes. 
Sponsors ask, “‘Where’s your material?’ 
and when I say no jokes, this scares 
them to death. That’s why I sit down 
with name writers. They give me a skel- 
eton idea.” 

The waiter brought over the coffee. 
Winters looked up sharply. 

“I’m sorry.” said the waiter. “I didn’t 
mean to step on you.” 

“That’s okay,” Winters answered. 
“That was my good foot. I always wear 
football shoes in a restaurant. I only 
wear slippers at home where it’s safe.” 

As Winters sipped his Sanka, he con- 


Coke—Coca-Cola. 
eal Both trade-marks 
| mean the same thing. 

and identify only the 

product of The 
= Coca-Cola Company. 





tinued to explatit the nature of his work. 
“T don’t tell jokes. I create characters. 

“How do you think up such char- 
acters as Elwood Scruggins, Maude 
Frickett?” I asked: 

“The most important part of being a 
comedian is listening.” 

I remembered that on one record, 
Winters has Elwood Scruggins invent 
“a car that everybody in America will 
love and some Europeans, too.” He 
mentions in passing that the car runs 
on railroad tracks. I recalled, also, that 
on the same disk is a Russian folk singer 
who “writes, paints, changes tires.” He 
wants to return to the Soviet Union, but 
says, “It’s not easy to escape back.” 

“How do you think them up?” 

“It’s like doing a surrealist painting 
(Winters was once an art student), you 
keep on moving everything around 
until you get the composition right.” 

The twin talents of improvising and 
imitating voices and noises have done 
well for Winters, for he has guest- 
starred on many important video shows, 
once had his own network program, 
starred on Broadway, cut several rec- 
ords and appeared in night clubs. 

I murmured tentatively that if he 


MOVIE 


with 








IT’S A MAD, MAD, MAD, MAD WORLD 


The “comedy to end all comedies” features the 
longest running time, the biggest chase, and a cast 
to match. Playing the 15 principal roles are Spen- 
cer Tracy, Milton Berle, Dorothy Provine, Dick 
Shawn, Sid Caesar, Edie Adams, Buddy Hackett, 
Mickey Rooney, Phil Silvers, Terry-Thomas, Jona- 
than Winters, Eddie “Rochester” Anderson, Peter 
Falk and Jimmy Durante. For secondary parts, 
there are 27 other famous names and faces. Long 
on laughs and short on subtlety. In Technicolor 
and wide-screen Ultra-Panavision, naturally. 


(United Artists) 


Also: November is indeed comedy month. A mad tale that revolves arc 
stock market, THE WHEELER DEALERS (MGM) serves as the veh 


scene to please Stanley, but | 


“No, no eoublel Most of 
we followed the script except 
while Stanley (Kramer) said, “ ‘y 
you want to do?” 


“We did ten or 12 takes oa 


mind because I was learning sc 
I couldn’t wait to get-on the 
morning.” 

He grew enthusiastic. “My : 
the only sympathetic role in 
Everyone else is out to get mo 
himself, but Lennie wants m 
the old lady at the boarding 

“A movie is something I 
do for a long time. [I'd rather 
movies than TV any day. You 
to work out dramatics, time 
In TV the thing is rehearsed 
can in six days. A movie’s not 
up. It isn’t interrupted by som 
trout stream selling cigaret 
women with five or six fans bl 
her. I can get lost in a movie.” 
_ Winters compared movies 
stage. “T still think there’s a b 
tween the audience and the sta 
theater. I did one play, ‘Joh 
son’s Almanac.’ I got tired of i 

Winters had to leave. The: 
television spectacular of his 
plan. He squared his sho 
off to meet the relentless demat C 
by a funny man. 














DATE 


Liz Hirzler 





Lee Remick’s comedy debut. Helping Miss Remick and co-star, James 
to knock Wall Street off balance are Phil Harris, Chill Wills, Jim Backus a 
Nye. MGM’s BIG PARADE OF COMEDY is a riotous march through | 
the studio’s greatest comedy films. Sandra Dee plays a “teen-age dish” whe 
gence into adulthood in TAKE HER, SHE’S MINE (20th Century-Fox 
most of the hilarious situations which harry her Parente: bi James. 
Audrey Meadows and Philippe Forquet. 
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florris e Ever stop to think how much energy you waste when you're 
1d? People generally try to overcome fear or ignore it, but in some 
Is, directors teach how to convert anxiety into activity and stage 


stage presence. 


the brightest stars have learned to use fear to advantage. Helen Hayes 

‘still-feels nervous before an audience, but fear does not make 

‘dead in her tracks, forget her lines, or look helpless. She uses fear to 
' "performance an extra charge of electricity. 

aay not make your debut on Broadway, but how do you feel when you 


‘a class? Does your heart pound like 
£ bongo drums? 

ecret of striking it right — whether in 
the class, on the football field, or 
ir latest heart throb — lies in making 
tk for you, not against you. Rather 
2 your classroom a shivering, quiver- 
tk, wouldn’t it be better to stand up 
present a talk that would entertain 
1 and your classmates. Sounds impos- 
it it can be done — if you are willing 
are you afraid of? This is the first 
| to ask yourself. Jim, the cute guy 
? Walking into a roomful of people? 
rior Miss who tops everything you 
a sarcastic remark? 

| nh er leet 
ces you lose confidence, but neither a 
ior a thing is responsible. It is rather 
ing inside you, that particular inse- 
iat wells up every time you’re con- 

ith certain persons or situations. 

fear is a feeling in you, it is not easy 
wut through understanding some of its 
\d-wherefores-you can avoid its mis- 
per heart beats faster, your mouth 
3 dry, your stomach does flip flops 
ar voice gets tight and rises a few 
‘ou feel shivery, hot, cold, flushed. 
a of all, your breathing becomes 








» are all physical reactions and can 
ered. Concentrate on your breathing. 
the short, shallow intake of air into 





ad, neck, shoulders, calves. tite 
e tightness for a moment or two 
| trying to change it. Now let go. 
sitting comfortably and moving: in 
d manner. This increase in aware- 
beginning of a decrease in tension. 

ability to relax will become an 


















offers a challenge. It makes you do 
you might never have done if you 
afraid. You might decide to ski, 
give a party simply because fear 
a challenge. The big surprise comes 









pian of our most accomplished 





Corporation’s Space Division employees have to 
tangle their tongues around it every day. 


find out you actually enjoy these 




















PIMPLES 


AT A TOUCH 
OF THE TIP 





TOUCH BLEM-STICK TO BLEMISHES! 

WATCH THEM DISAPPEAR FROM’SIGHT! 
Blem-Stick’s healing action goes to work 

instantly. Matches your own skin tone. 


SUL °*: RAY 
BLEM-STICK 
Medicated Miracle Blemish Stick 69¢ » 











Lee Albertson 





Caitrineial 
Cryogenics 
Scintillometer 
Albedo 
Aphelion 
Spatiography 
Agravic 
Selenophysics 
Coriolis 
Hyperbolic 
Gegenschein 
Emissivity 
Sidereal 
Spirogyra 


And You Think English 1 is tough! 


You see, Chrysler is building the first stage of the 
free world’s largest rocket now in production. Saturn 1. 

Lunar exploration is only one of many space proj- 
ects included in Chrysler Corporation’s diversified — 
activities. 

Most of the time we make automobiles. 


Pity the poor guy with a Ph. D. in science. 

He may have gone to school 20 years to earn his 
_Now he has to-learn to talk. 

“Spacese.”” It’s a whole new language. Chrysler 


Plymouth « Chrysler « Imperial « Dodge 


> 





CHRYSLER 


CORPORATION 


SEE BOB HOPE AND THE CHRYSLER THEATRE, NBC-TV, FRIDAYS 
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copyriant © 1963, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. ‘‘COCA-COLA’’ AND ‘“COKE’! ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS WHICH IDENTIFY ONLY THE PRODUCT OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


Don't miss RAWHIDE (CBS-TV) and THE ELEVENTH HO: 
Bares 5 





Girl, team, fun, friends - 
all go better refreshed. 
Coca-Cola, never too sweet, 
gives that special zing... refreshes best. 
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"Tis the season to be merry, and to 
preserve some of that holiday fun on 
film. A camera in hand is worth two 
on the shelf, especially during this 
party season. 

Party pictures should tell a story, 
with beginning, exciting high points, 
and end. How would a photographer 
from a picture magazine accomplish 
this? Chances are he would start with 
the preparations — putting up the dec- 
orations, making the punch, setting 
the table. Next, he might record the 
guests as they arrive. If this is a real 
dress-up occasion, he might even 
photograph each guest individually. 
And if an exchange of gifts is on the 
agenda, he would probably try to cap- 
ture the excitement of opening them, 
moving in for close-ups of expressions. 
He would catch party activities as in- 
conspicuously as possible. For ex- 
ample, games would get underway be- 
fore he would click the shutter. Then 
he might take time out between shots 
to allow participants to forget their 
pictures were being taken. At the 
party's end, he might snap the depart- 
ing guests — with an exposure or two 
reserved for the host or hostess on the 
2 SCHOLASTIC ROTO * DECEMBER 1963 


post-party scene. 

Other secrets for successful snap- 
shooting: 

Come in as close as your camera 
will allow, without eliminating any- 
thing that contributes to the meaning 
of the picture. This is especially wise 
if you’d catch expressions of wonder 
and excitement. For the camera that 
won't focus as close as you’d like, slip 
a close-up attachment over the lens. 

Station guests around the Christmas 
tree, so they’re not directly in front, 
otherwise branches may look _like 
headgear. 

Try for natural-looking shots. 
Catch subjects doing something rather 
than staring into the camera. 

To catch people moving, position 
yourself so the action is directed to- 
wards your camera rather than across 
its path. Although you may not get 
perfectly sharp snapshots every time, 
your camera position will make for 
the best possible shots. 

Avoid being inhibited by rules. 
Shoot when you see a picture oppor- 
tunity. Some of the best pictures 
aren’t planned. While you’re shooting, 
remember that a series of pictures tells 
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the story better than a single shot. 
Besides, you may not get what you 
want the first time. The professionals 
take many pictures to insure a good 
selection. 

Flash is safe, simple and most ef- 
fective for indoor shooting. Many of 
today’s cameras accept tiny flashbulbs 
no bigger than jelly beans. These 
bulbs are especially easy to carry in 
purse, pocket or even a cosmetic kit 
reserved for the purpose. One Brownie 
camera has a built-in flash unit. 

Whatever the camera, keep it at 
hand, loaded and ready for action. 
Make certain to have plenty of film 
and bulbs; be sure batteries are fresh. 
Your photo dealer can check your 
batteries- beforehand. New ones are 
a tiny investment. 

When taking flash pictures, keep 
subjects a couple of feet away from 
any background wall. This will avoid 
distracting shadows behind them. 
Leave on as many house lights as 
you possibly can. 

Christmas is the time for color. 
Many of today’s box-type cameras 
accept film for both color slides and 
color prints as well as for black-and- 


‘shot that doesn’t include | 


white snapshots. 
Have color pictures pro : 
quickly as possible. If you 
cially good pictures of the 
gang might want duplicate 
tra prints or even color 
And here’s a thought: 
this crop of holiday party 


graphic greeting cards. All yo 














Christmas background, one @ 
of the. people in the picture 
want to have it made up into a 
custom-made party invitation] 
later in the year. 

In any event, with good 
tures, a party can remain as 
the scent of Christmas pine 
the holiday hustle is over. 




















Highlights in Holiday Foods, 
_ Drink and Centerpieces for the 
Festive Table 






as 
we 








Set forth the gang’s favorite peanut butter cookies 
on a party platter. (Bright Christmas wrap will do 
the trick.) Add a strawberry ice punch. 
















. aid 
Peter Pan Peanut Butter 





immy Christmas tree cake will highlight any 
table. No need to be a master pastry chef... 
sy to make and loads of fun to decorate. 


The hostess with the most- 
est will crown herself with 
a frivolous wig made from 
Norcross ribbon. 















copper pennies (or it could be sequins) glitter 
@ covered with snow that’s really soap suds 
ed to a froth. 


MAKE A BIG IMPRESSION THIS CHRISTMAS 
yet spend only *322! 


A smart ‘‘Santa” knows the secret ingredient is the name 
SHEAFFER, a first-string impression maker at any price. 
And this price hardly makesa dentin your Christmas budget. 


The handsome gift-box holds the popular Sheaffer Ballpoint jj = A = fie = ; 
with Safeguard® Clip. This exclusive Sheaffer feature pro- ® 
tects pockets from ink marks, keeps the writing tip safe 

from dust and damage. Result: the Sheaffer Ballpoint starts 

writing when you do. ' ; 

A matching Sheaffer Pencil completes the set, which is 

available in blue, black, red, green or gray. 





scallions, carrots, cheese, wieners, tomatoes, 
d off with a great new dip. ~ ; 






Impression? You couldn’t make a bigger one if you spent 
twice as much as $3.95! 

Gift-boxed Sheaffer Safeguard Clip Ballpoints are also 
available individually for $1.95. 1983, WASP. Co. 


get free recipes and instructions for the ideas on 
page, send a large, No. 10, stamped, 
ape to: Party, Scholastic Ro 
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(A) Fame, a lovely fragrance, in Spray Cologne Concentrée, $3.50 plus 
Spray Parfum, $5.00 plus tax. (B) Sheaffer Cartridge Pen and Pencil 
in a sparkling crystal gift box, $4.95, set. (C) Sturdy replicas of 

horn bulls in Tenite acetate plastic stand 712 inches high. Natural, $6.0( 
grain, $8.00. (D) A miniature guitar is really a gift box for Revion’s 
lipstick, $2.00 plus tax. (E) Easy-to-use, Brownie Fiesta camera takes 
and-white, color and color slides, $5.95. Packaged with flash holder, 
film, and flash bulbs, $9.95. (F) The Sisti Challenge is checkers in the. 
$3.95. (G) Silly soap faces by Shulton can be hung round the neck. $1. 



































Wackey Wasnt iP Gas 1 koe e 


\SGaEEh Z Oyrry 


There’s no more personal gift than the one you make your- 
self, and it can be fun, too. (H) Fireside ghillies dotted 
with many-colored pompons. In easy single crochet. (J) 
Two-toned pixie cap is a snap to knit in stockinette stitch. 
(K) Lustrous cobra trims a handsome desk set, plus stamp 
purse and eyeglass case too. To get free directions, send 
large, No. 10, stamped, self-addressed envelope to Do-It- 
Yourself Gifts, Scholastic Roto, 205 E. 42 St., N.Y. 10017. 
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(A) Stowaway captain’s chest holds sterling, jewelry, records. By Lane. 25x 
16x14 inches high, $49.95. (B) Ronson electric toothbrush whizzes up and 
down 11,000 strokes a minute. With 4 snap-in brushes, case, wall mount cord, 
$19.95. (C) Royalite portable has many standard machine features, but weighs 
only 8 pounds, is a wafer-thin 314 inches high. Under $50.00. (D) Golo boots 
grow 14 inches high, come in oiled leather with plush suede, $23.00. (E) 
Milady’s shaver comes in a powder-box case. Easy to use, safe too, $18.50. 
(F) Dashing hat in gray-dyed lamb fur, $20.00. (But fake-fur copies come for 
less.) (G) Dainty-looking Lady Caravelle watch by Bulova is styled in white 
gold with 4 diamonds, 17 jewels, unbreakable mainspring, $29.95 plus tax. 


YARDS AWAY! Bia 
re 


CHEERS, CARL. YOURE 
A REAL HERO! 


GUT NOT WITH MY FACE. 

THESE PIMPLES REALLY || 
RUIN MY CHANCES 
WITH THE GIRLS. 


tM SO GLAD YOU COULO 

COME TO MY PARTY, CARL. 
YOUR BEING HERE 
HELPED MAKE ITA 


ee 


MMM-THE MUSICS } 
tees RIGHT FORA 


TACKLE REALLY 
GIVES PIMPLES 
THE BOOT. 


| THANKS, BETTY 
-U-H-H EXCUSE ME, 
SUE ANDI HAVE THE 


GIRL AND HER 


















WITH TIME 
FOR ONE PLAY- 


CAN CARL 
MAKE THE- 
KICK GOOD 
FOR 
THE TITLE? 


CARL,OL BOY, YOU NEEO TACKLE! 
IT'S A MEDICATED CLEAR GEL, 
ESPECIALLY MADE FOR A MAN'S 
SKIN. NO GIRLIE COVER-UP... AND 
ITGOES ON LIKE AFTER- SHAVE. 


MAN, TACKLE 1S REALLY 
GREAT. | CAN FEELIT WORK 
ING ALREADY. 
ITS INVISIBLE. 






MEDICATED CLEAR GEL 


HELPS CLEAN UP 
INFECTIOUS BACTERIA 
2 


HELPS CLEAR UP 
SKIN PROBLEMS FAST 


PIMPLES - OILY SKIN 
and BLACKHEADS 





‘ 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
ONE WEEK’S SUPPLY OF TACKLE JUST—25¢#! 
Send twenty-five cents in coin, with your name and 

dress, and mail to TACKLE, P.O. Box 10, Chicago 35, 
(LIMIT ONE TO EACH FAMILY) 
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IIlinois. 











NEW YEAR'S EVE 


The Roth Report 


There have been some pretty 
great things going on here at 
Revell during the past few 
months and there are even more 
exciting items coming in 1964. 
You can find out about them by 
reading the Revell News each 
month. In the meantime, see 
these latest model kits at your 
hebby dealer and then ask Mom 
er Dad to drop a few in that 
Christmas stocking of yours! 
—Ed “Big Daddy” Roth 





tweedy pie 


The latest custom show stopper 
from “Big Daddy.” It’s wild, but 
it’s beautiful. You can build this 
Revell model two ways, either as 
a very cool custom, or as a red- 
hot racing machine. Only $2.00. 





741 WILLYS 


The Stone-Woods-Cook competi- 
tion coupe that has turned over 
140 in the ; quarter-mile. You may 
think you've seen speed goodies 
before, but wait until you see this 
one. $2.00. 


ATTEMPT I 
Mickey Thompson and Pontiac 
do it again! International Class 
D and E records in the standing 
start mile and kilometer at Bon- 
neville. Revell’s realistic model 
kit includes a drag ’chute and a 
matching trailer. The whole 

e is yours for only $2.00. 


THE 


MYTH 


‘Revell News 


I WAS A TEEN 
AGE MONSTER 


Meet “Mr. Gasser,” the first in a 
new series of Revell customizable 
customonsters by Ed “Big Daddy” 
Roth in gorgeous 3-D. You can 
build him complete with blown 
Chevy—or by himself. You get 
painting and customizing tips by 
Roth including special eyeball 
decals to add more horrible fea- 
tures to the ghastly “Mr. Gasser.” 
$1.00 at your hobby store. 


START YOUR OWN WAR 


Build your own fighter squadron 
of World War II Warbirds. Stage 
dogfights with these nine per- 
fectly detailed planes from 
Revell. Build the Spitfire, the 
Messerschmitt, the Japanese 
Zero, the P51 Mustang—nine dif- 
ferent planes in the same exact 
1/72 scale as Revell’s big bomb- 
ers, the B-17 and the Avro Lan- 
caster “Dam Buster.” Fighter 
planes, 49¢ each. Bombers, $1.98. 





D 


UNMATCHED DETAIL 


bie i ees 
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NO NERFING IN THE ESSES! 


And if you know what that 
means, you already know that 
Revell has the winningest and 
most realistic model racing cars 
you've ever seen...cars in 1/32 
scale and in 1/25 scale that you 
can race right on your own track. 
You'll smash lap records the first 
time you take Revell’s LOTUS 
25. BRM, JAGUAR XKE or 


ae inches long. The Great 

Eastern, a ship collector’s classic, 
which succeeded in laying the 
first trans-Atlantic cable. This 
wonderfully authentic kit by 
Revell includes a complete his- 
tory of this fabulous ship. Add 
to your own collection—only 
$4.98. 


BUILD ONE WITH VIGAH 


gee 

This is the famous, scrappy tor- 
pedo boat of World War II, the 
PT 109, captained by Lieut. 
(J/G) John F. Kennedy, USNR. 
Now you can build and display a 
precisely detailed model of PT 
109 just as she was equipped on 
her last mission. Complete with 
action figures of her crew, 
machine guns, authentic 


decals, 
display base and detailed map of 
collision and rescue. $1.98. 


STING RAY CORVETTE 
around the track. Use the same 
controls, track and power supply 
you're using right now—only 
notice how much more often you 
win with Revell! See these excit- 
ing new bodies, chassis, tires, 
wheels, motors, at your hobby 
shop, NOW. 


BUILD A HORSE!! 


A Gotden Palomino. An Ameri- 
can Saddlebred. A Quarter 
Horse. The first three in the new 
Revell collection of famous 
horses. All with authentic riding 
or show harness. Simulated 
horsehair for mane and tail. 
They look so real you'll think 
you hear horseflies buzzing. $2.98 


each. 


VARO-0-0-M 


Varooom is Revell’s 1/25 scale 
model drag boat that you can 
customize for drag, ski or custom 
shows. Complete with a custom 


trailer that you can hook on 


behind that custom °56 Ford 
Pick-up that’s already on your 
model shelf. Varooom Drag Boat 
—$1.98. 56 Ford Pick-up—$L.98. 


Watch for the next issue of 
Revell News. Don’t miss the fea- 
ture article, “Columbus Was a 
Nut” And don’t miss all the 
exciting model kits of cars, 
ships, planes, monsters, horses— 
as well as those 36 different Cus- 
tom Car Parts kits—all at your 
local hobby store. Remember— 


THEY’RE BY 





Catastrophe could strike on Tu 
December 31. You could be home and 
less. ““That’s no catastrophe,” you say 
ing. “I've spent other Tuesdays at h 

Suddenly you remember. “Decem 
is New Year’s Eve! Stay home on New 
Eve? But nobody ever does that!” 

Or so many people think. But 
you no longer believe in the Santa 
myth perhaps you can give up the New 
myth, also. : 

The myth, of course, goes like 
the one night in the year when you’re 
bound to enjoy yourself like crazy — 
party to end all parties — with howl} 
laughter amid blaring horns and noisem 
and, at midnight, a kiss from a date. 

- The truth is: Not everyone goes to aj 
on December 31, and not everyone wh | 
a date has a good time. Actually, a hy! 
evening depends on the company you | 
and a date you truly like. 

A date you really don’t care for can) | 
a dreamy party into a nightmare — an¢ 
may end up wishing you’d stayed home 

Although spending December 31 in 
of the TV set won’t give your parent 
idea that you’re this world’s most pc 
person, Mom and Dad don’t need to b 
pressed; they love you anyway. 

The big problem, of course, is what ¢ 
your friends when they ask. 

After you curb the impulse to run, 
probably think of three alternatives: 
an evasion, the truth. Evasions and lies 
years of practice, and, besides, the trut 
eventually come out. So, as always, he 
is the best policy. 

Your true friends, however, won't raté 
on dates. They’ll murmur something ti 
and pass to another subject. 

Now, let’s put your new-found pri 
to the test. Say it is just a week before 
Year’s Eve, and you still have no d 
phone rings. It’s an invitation. At th 
ment, principles seem to vanish like de 

Try to stop and answer one crucial 
tion? Will you enjoy the evening? 

If they are the people you would leas 
to be caught dead with on any other i 
you will feel just as bad, if not wo 
New Year’s Eve. So answer a kind, but 
“No, thanks.” On the other hand, thi 
may mean a pleasant time. Well, then, 

Here is another test. Suppose you 
friend wants to fix you up with a blind 

Problem: You have a fifty-fifty ch 
pulling either a lemon or a lulu. 

Solution: If there’s time, why not meet, 
blind date casually fora brief mutual i 
tion? You'll feel more comfortable toge' 
on New Year’s Eve. 

Whatever you do, don’t depend on 
minute call, a blind date or a stag possibi 
Prepare an alternate strategy, such as 
ing money. 

New Year’s Eve is usually the one 
when nobody can find a baby-sitter. Pi 
a notice on the church bulletin board, rut) 
ad in a paper, or call a baby-sitter age 

If baby-sitting does not appeal to | 








organize an early evening party in the’ 
dren’s ward, perform for the chronic; 
or read aloud for the blind. Call your } 
hospital or orphanage, or ask your pi 

Whether you help yourself or som 
else, a wonderful New Year’s Eve is ye 
for the trying —even if you don’t a} 
the myth. 















~ DOING 
UNTO 
THERS... 


chool students of all faiths and from all parts 
sountry are banding together in a spontaneous 
ring of good will. For some, the effort to help 
ess fortunate than themselves centers around 
nas, but for others it continues as a year-round 
The project may take place at home or involve 
ds of miles of travel. Whatever the activity, it 
sores the basic belief that “it is more blessed 
than to receive.” 


ilip Dawson, of Jamestown, N.Y., and Judy 
*yers, of Aurora, Colo., national co-chairmen 
' the Teen-Age Program of the March of 
mes, chat with Virginia Paige whose birth 
fect was cured thanks to March of Dimes. 




















As part of Eastside High School's Operation Comic Strip, students 
at the Paterson, N. J., school record comics on magnetic tape to 


be played for blind children in the area. Here, juniors Jackie 
Cooper and Harold Barr take the parts of Maggie and Jiggs. 


na 


Cotherine Mary Weidum 





Seventy-seven Santa Clauses in Seattle’s Roosevelt High School 
(only six are shown) gather gifts to satisfy the “wish list’ sent in 


enneth Manaster of Chicago, Ill., a member of the Jewish Mitzvah 
‘orps., helped pour concrete for the foundation of a new home in 

erto Rico, as part of an effort to assist in The Commonwealth’s 
thabilitation projects. (Mitzvah is Hebrew for good deed.) 





by a neighboring orphanage. Program’s been operating 13 years. 


Betty Pierce impersonated a toy soldier at the Fifth 
Annual Christmas party, complete with gifts, put 
on for 700 handicapped and underprivileged chil- 
dren by students at Fort Lauderdale High School. 





—TO PREPARE FOR FINAL EXAMS! 
Data-Guide plastic summary charts 
give you SPECIAL HELP when time 
seems to be running out. 


dv Data-Guides pare down the subject 
to the important core facts. They con- 
centrate your final studying efforts. 
You'll review faster, with less strain 
—and remember more! 

dv Data-Guides present these facts 
on permanent, single sheet loose-teaf 
charts (812”x11”)..No hunting through 
pages — on Data-Guides, your eyes can 
sweep in whole chunks of information, 
and re-scan again and again until the 
facts are fixed in your mind. 

¢ Data-Guides organize the facts for 
you. You know what is important. You 
learn and review in a systematic man- 
ner, as numbers, letters, colors and 
differing type faces lead you through 
the subject. 

vd There are Data-Guides in every sub- 
ject — Math, Science, Business, Lan- 
guages, History, English... 

LEARN THE FACTS ON DATA-GUIDES 
AND YOU WILL DO BETTER! 
IMPORTANT NOTE: After this term’s 
notes and texts are gone, your perma- 
nent Data-Guide summaries are the 

keys to higher grades next term! 


At book, department, stationery and 





PLASTIC SUBJECT SUMMARIES 
154-01 BARCLAY AVENUE, FLUSHING N. ¥. 
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with Liz Hirzler 


ALL THE WAY HOME will touch you 
and stay with you. Based on the late James 
Agee’s Pulitzer-Prize novel, “A Death in 
the Family,” it is a simple story drawn from 
recollections of his youth, in the Knoxville, 
Tennessee, of 1915. It reveals the pleasures 
and problems, dreams and aspirations of a 
tight-knit family whose world is shattered 
by the death of the father. The elements are 
finely balanced so that the story is never 
maudlin but rather a statement of the kind 





pi 
es 
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eS 
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of love that exists within a family and em- 
braces those who come to know its mem- 
bers. Jean Simmons and Robert Preston 
head the cast, ably supported by Pat Hingle, 
Aline MacMahon. Michael Kearney plays 
the young son. (Paramount) 






THE CARDINAL is a story that moves 
on many levels. Centered around one Father 
Fermoyle from the time he is ordained until 
he becomes a cardinal, it is the story of this 
man’s personal struggle and growth to ma- 
turity in his vocation. It is also a picture of 
the period between the two World Wars, an 
era of great change and increased contact 
between countries. Finally, it is an insight 
into the Roman Catholic Church, particu- 
larly those men of the cloth involved with 
adapting religious traditions to scientific de- 
velopment and the needs of many nations. 
An excellent cast includes Tom Tryon, Carol 
Lynley, Romy Schneider, Dorothy Gish, 
Burgess Meredith, Ossie Davis, John Saxon 
and Chill Wills. Raf Vallone and John Hus- 
ton turn in exceptionally fine performances. 
Special credit is due Otto Preminger, the 
producer and director, and Leon Shamroy, 
the photographer. (Columbia) 


CHARADE is a sparkling, romantic sus- 
pense-comedy that more than fills the bill 
on each count. Always delightful Audrey 
Hepburn and Cary Grant, debonair master 
of -banter, make a superb combination. 
Their sophisticated manner and humor 
carry throughout without a letdown. The 
suspense is provided by three desperate 
characters after $250,000 they claim Miss 
Hepburn has. Filmed in color with beauti- 
ful background shots of Paris and musical 
score by Henry Mancini, CHARADE is 
fun. (Universal) 
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JAZZ: ESQUIRE’S WORLD OF JAZZ 
is an outstanding two-disk package of 
great songs and artists. From Lizzie 
Miles and Leadbelly through Miles Davis 
and the Adderleys, it is a swinging, mar- 
velous history of jazz. (Capitol) 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC: THE STORY 
OF CHRISTMAS with Tennessee Ernie 


Ford and the Roger Wagner Chorale is 


the soundtrack of Ford’s TV special for 
Christmas. (Capitol) SPECIAL: THREE 
BILLION MILLIONAIRES is a star- 
studded musical for the United Nations 


oak, JENS FORA, SAYERS , rod 
= ra A 


sh TORN, bert ot 


at 


with Bing Crosby, Carol Burnett, George © 
Maharis, Sammy Davis, Jr., Judy Gar- 
land, Danny Kaye and many more. 
(United Artists) MARCHES: A FESTI- 
VAL OF MARCHES is a rousing and 
diverse program of music by Sousa, Bee- 
thoven, Verdi, Prokofieff among others. 
Eugene Ormandy leads the Philadelphia 
Symphony. (Columbia) CONTEMPO- 
RARY: LEON FLEISHER: “Contem- 
porary Piano Music.” The major piano 
works by American composers, Copland, 
Sessions, Kirchner and Rorem. (Epic) 














| 
. 
; 
: 





_ ‘TONE POEM: RESPIGHI: “The Foun- 


tains of Rome” and “The Pines of Rome” 
receive perhaps the finest interpretation 
to date by the Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romand, led by Ernest Ansermet. (Lon- 
don) ROMANTIC: RAVEL: “The Com- 
plete Orchestral Works” with the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra conducted by 
Andre Cluytens, one of the foremost in- 
terpreters of French music. (Angel) 
SYMPHONY: SCHUBERT: “The 
Great Symphony in C Major No. 9.” A 
reissue of a recording made in 1941 by 












































































Arturo Toscanini and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Historic and truly lovely. 
(RCA) BRAHMS: “Symphony No. 2 in 
D, Op. 73” and “Academic Festival 
Overture, Op. 80” by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con- 
ducting, is a new, excellent recording of 
these well-known, beloved works. 
(Philips) MADRIGAL MASTER- 
PIECES, Vol. 2, sung by the Deller Con- 
cert, includes Monteverdi’s cycle of six 
madrigals, one of the high points of 17th- 
century music. (Bach Guild) 


An Army Reserve enlistment is an ideal choice if you want 
as little military interruption as possible in your career. 


Here’s how this opportunity works: 


+ You pick the time—within 120 days of your enlistment 
date—when you take your active duty for training. This 
active duty period ranges from ‘a minimum of 4 months to 
a maximum of 18 months—depending on the military occu- 


pational specialty (MOS) for which you qualify. 


+ You will have an opportunity to receive training on active 
duty and to qualify in an MOS specialty in the field of 
administration, finance, medical, mechanics or electronics. 


+ Then you complete the balance of your six-year enlist- 
ment in your local Army Reserve unit—going to a meeting 
one night each week, and two weeks each year at summer 
camp. 
_ Can you think of a better way to serve your country and 
your own civilian future at the same time? Check your local 
U. S. Army Reserve unit for details about the new short 
term active duty program. Or write to: Office, Chief, Army 
Reserve, Department of the Army, ATTN: R-2, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 20310. 


Serve your country . . . protect your future . . . join your local 


ARMY RESERVE 





BOOKS for 
GIVING 


A book is a treasured possession, and when 
well chosen, will be loved and remembered. 


For Ladies Only 


AN HERB AND SPICE COOKBOOK by 
Craig Claiborne is a collection of recipes by 
the food editor of The New York Times. 
(Harper & Row, $5.95) ... THE OXFORD > 
BOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS by B. E. 
Nicholson et al is beautifully illustrated. For 
reading pleasure now, help in laying plans 
later. (Oxford University Press, $8.00). 


For A Man in the Family 


BYPATHS OF GLORY by Tim Cohane 
tells about great figures and incidents in 
s . (Harper & Row, $4.95)... THE 
COMPLETE BOOK OF WINTER 
SPORTS by Arthur Liebers is a guide for 
sports enthusiasts, both novice and ad- 
vanced. (Coward-McCann, $4.95)... MAN 
AND THE CONQUEST OF THE POLES 
by Paul-Emile Victor should satisfy arm- 
chair adventurers with its account of polar 
explorations. (Simon and Schuster, $6.95). 





Drawing from “A Book of Christmas Carols” 


For Christmas 


A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, by 
Haig and Regina Shekerjian, is a beautifully 
illustrated collection of carols from all over 
the world with notes on their origin. (Harper 
& Row, $5.95) 


For Art and Music Lovers 


MICHELANGELO: A SELF-POR- 
TRAIT, edited by Robert J. Clements is a 
new collection of writings by the great 
Renaissance artist. (Prentice-Hall, $4.50) 
... THE BOOK OF THE BLUES edited 
by Kay Shirley and annotated by Frank 
Driggs presents words and music, much for 
the first time. (Crown Publishers and Leeds 
Music Corp., $7.50)...IN PRAISE OF 
MUSIC, an anthology by Richard Lewis is 
an unusually handsome illustrated collec- 
tion of writings on music. (Orion, $4.95) 


To Please Anyone 


THE UNIVERSE OF SCIENCE by 
Charles Noel-Martin is a fascinating intro- 
duction to the structure of our universe. 
Photographs and drawings. (Hill & Wang, 
$3.95)... THE CIVILIZATION OF 
ROME by Pierre Grimal is an illustrated 
history told in terms of the people who 
made up Roman society. (Simon and 
Schuster, $11.50). 


Strictly for Fun 


THROUGH DARKEST ADOLES- 
CENCE by Richard Armour is for parents 
going through that awful stage, your teen 
years. (McGraw-Hill, $3.95) . .. DECK US 
ALL WITH BOSTON CHARLIE by Walt 
Kelly is more of Pogo’s delightful nonsense. 
(Simon and Schuster, $1.25) 
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Today you can do so many thing 


4 - Erg 
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Catch the action in movies. Use motion pictures to help you and your friends Proud of your pictures? Win money and recognition—enter phd| 
study and improve sports techniques. Take your camera to sports events, school contests sponsored by youth and photo magazines, newspapers. Priz| 
games, parties. Your friends will enjoy seeing themselves on film. could buy you a better camera—make you famous, too! | 


Tomorrow photography can do s 





Interested in market research? Movies will be an invaluable aid in discovering Going into the travel business? Color pictures describe fara’ i 
what motivates consumers. Researcher above uses a concealed camera and tape places best. Use them in your sales talks, advertising, window displ h 
recorder to judge people’s real reactions to product packaging. Pictures taken on your own trips can help you sell even better. 7) 


Photography is the fun with 


nth photogr aphy : NOW. in the time it takes to 
= 3 read this sentence aloud, you 
can load the new 


KODAK 


INSTAMATIC 
Camera 





With the new KODAPAK Cartridge, 


> your reports with pictures. Hac slides make it possible for the entire 


to trace a newspaper’s progress from copy desk to press to newsstand. oavOU load instantly, automatically! 
‘ever you go—in school or out—always keep your camera handy. ; 


There’s no threading, no fum- 
| bling, with new Kopax Insta- 
matic Cameras. Just drop the 
film cartridge in the camera. 

Check on the Kopax Insta- 

—— matic 100 Outfit. And look at 
the aicel Camera (pictured) has instant, automatic loading. 
Film always goes in the right way, advances to the right place. 
ae Built-in flash holder for indoor shots. Lens pre-set for extra 
“a seas sf sharpness. Complete with batteries, flashbulbs and KopaPak 
a foe? ae | eee BEBE a Cartridge, less than $18. 

rie Kopax Instamatic 300 Outfit. In addition to regular 
Instamatic camera features, this model has electric eye-to 
set exposure automatically. Less than $50. 

Kopax Insramatic 400 Outfit. Camera not only has elec- 
tric eye, but also a spring-motor drive to advance film for 
you .. . automatically. Less than $60. 

Great demand may delay some models—ask your 
dealer about special Gift Certificate. 

There’s a ready-loaded Kopapak Cartridge for the kind of 
picture you want: KopAcHRomeE-X Film or Kopax Exra- 
CHROME-X Film for color 
slides; KopAcoLor-X Film 
for color snaps; KopAxk 
VERICHROME Pan Film for _ 
black-and-white snaps. __ | 
These Kopax INsTAMATIC 


any things for you 





s 





Cameras take them all. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 













L to be a crime investigator? You'll use Sea erenily in many a 
bur work: to reveal forgeries, collect evidence, present it in court. Whatever Fite: tabi Geiboue 
career, photography will help you do a better job. without notice. 


tu | ¢ . e ENJOY WALT DISNEY'S “WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR" SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC-TV 


—. 


TRADE-MARK 





SHOULD 
YOU BE 


A TEACHER? 


by Warren Boroson 


Do you think that all educators are underpaid? 
Benjamin C. Willis, Chicago’s superintendent of 
schools, gets $48,500 a year. Think that teachers 
never become famous? Well, among the many 
noted teachers of today are John Kenneth Gal- 
braith and Mark Van Doren. 

The fact is, many of us have amazingly false 
ideas about teachers and teaching. See if any of 
the facts presented below clash with your own 
notions. 

Teaching has its drawbacks! It can be pretty 
upsetting if you have to put up with class after 
class of noisy, smart-alecky children. 

Usually, a teacher puts in 35 hours a week, but 
the average teacher also spends another ten hours 
on related work, like preparing lessons. Besides, 
many teachers have to attend summer school and 
various kinds of workshops. 

Finally, because a teacher teaches only nine or 
ten months of the year, he is paid on that basis; 
often teachers get summer jobs to supplement their 
income. 

What about the avenger? Well, perhaps fore- 
most is the satisfaction a teacher gets from molding 
human lives for the better. A good teacher can 
draw. out a shy child, pacify a rebellious child, 
stimulate and inform a curious child. 

Next, a teaching career is stable. Layoffs are 
almost unheard of. A teacher has little chance of 
being dismissed unfairly. He can move from place 
to place without losing his “customers,” as a 
physician or lawyer would. And he knows that 
there will always be a need for teachers. 

As for salaries, they are continually going up. 
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The average now is between $5,000 and $6,000 
a year. Along with higher salaries has come con- 
siderably increased prestige. 

One benefit you may never have thought of is 
the pleasure of associating with young people all 
the time. 

And let’s not forget that the teacher can choose 
to specialize in whatever subject really fascinates 
him. Sports, literature, science, history, foreign 
languages — whatever he likes, he can teach. Not 
only can he choose his favorite subject . . . even if 
he doesn’t like teaching, he can remain in the 
education field! After all, every school needs ad- 
ministrators, nurses, personnel officers, attendance 
officers, psychologists, business people, and so on. 

| Oh, you don’t think that teaching can be ad- 
venturous? American teachers today are able to 
satisfy curiosities about other countries and ways 
of life through holding teaching jobs in foreign 
countries. One adventuresome young lady in 
Alaska is all over the booming frontier country, 


A TEACHER 
ON TV 


...Plus a Cast of 1,000 
High School Students 


“Special guest stars, one thousand wonderful 
students from John Marshall High, Los Angeles,” 
reads the credit on the opening episode of NBC- 
TV’s “Mr. Novak” series. And some students have 
even become feature players! 

James Franciscus appears as John Novak, an 
English teacher with high ideals who can lose his 
temper now and then. “We’re trying to destroy the 
stereotype of the teacher and the teen-ager,” ex- 
plained E. Jack Neuman, the producer. 
| Rather than being eccentrics, “teachers are well- 
trained, conscientious, aggressive,” he said. “Stu- 
dents aren’t goofy kids, but much more adult and 
mature than most people realize.” 


- Education Act, a college student can obtait 


on dog-sleds and skis. | 
Are you teacher material? If you loatt 
dren, if you despise books and reading, | 
think that education is hooey, if your sj 
voice cannot be heard two feet away, perh | 
would not make a good teacher. | 
True, your prospects look bleak. But to| 
we have been told that a good teacher is Sup | 
Socrates and Dr. Schweitzer all rolled into, 
But as Frances E. Smith says in her book 
A CAREER IN EDUCATION, good t 
come in all sizes, colors, and temperamet 
sentially, all a good teacher needs is an int 
people and in teaching and learning. Miss } 
advice cannot be bettered: “. . . it is not ne 
to start with every possible attribute for suc 
any profession. You will change. You art 
static person, not an inanimate lump on 
Your personality, character and skills 
and develop as you grow in years and expe: | 
What’s required? Two paths are open 
would-be teacher. He can attend a et | 
college for four years, taking the required 1 : 
of courses in education; or he can attend i 
credited four-year college, and in his 
either at a teachers college or in the 
department of a liberal arts university — 
in education while receiving a master’s a 
Which colleges are accredited for ee | 
ucation? Write for the list sent out by the 
Council for Accreditation of Teachers C 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. For scho 
information, write to the U.S. Government 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., for the © 
“Financial Aid for College Students: U 
uate” ($1). 
Keep in mind that under the National t 


| 




















during his study — up to $1,000 a year f 
years. Better yet, if a student-borrower 
comes a high school or elementary school ti 
the loan (including interest) can be 
the rate of 10 per cent per year, up to fi 
In other words, students who have receive¢ 
and who later teach are in effect awarded ai 
arship for 50 per cent of the amount .’ 
loan of the balance. ‘ 

Perhaps teaching will appeal to you as 
it does to some other people. 


] 
. 
: 
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re Can He Go? 


by Jerry Izenberg 

ionally Syndicated Sports Columnist 

through last year’s basketball season, 

We kept chasing Nick Werkman. Some- 
they came one by one; more often, they 

against him in the biggest traffic 

outside Times Square. 


e action was always where Nick Werk- 
‘because the name of the game was 
5 and Nick Werkman scored at a fu- 
| pace — more points per game than any 
college player in America. 

hen the season was over, Nick Werkman 
on Hall University did not make a single 
merica squad. He did not send profes- 
| coaches scampering. Today, when they 
his name, they shrug and say, “Maybe 
it who can tell?” 


is six-foot three-inch, 195-pound senior 

number one paradox in college basket- 
yday. Achampion shotmaker who leaves 
‘e in the grandstand saying he should 
scored more, he is the kind of kid rival 
tes gear their entire defenses to stop. 
ro coaches look at him and say, “He 
it all inside. Let’s see what he does when 
take him away from the basket.” 


cause Nick Werkman has marvelous re- 
_ and because his instincts bring him 
‘ds the basket, he has played most of 
illege basketball right down front. 


well for Seton Hall,” say the pros, “but 
will happen to us if he can’t throw the 
n the ocean once he moves away from 
asket? What will happen when he has to 
_from the outside because at six-three 
ill be just another guy in our league?” 
fell still get his points,” insists Richie 
n, once a Rochester pro and now Seton 
coach. “In high school he was a guard. 
nows how to shoot from back there. All 
aer Nick has been working out in the 
‘taking jump shots from far out. He is a 
jlete basketball player. He makes the 
_and he has the shots and the pro club 
gambles on him is going to discover that 
ye he isn’t such a big gamble.” 


») understand Nick Werkman you must 
understand he is not a basketball bum. 
5 a kid who wants to be a doctor and 
ihas been playing basketball so long he 
| remember when he started. He wants 
ay for money while studying medicine. 





bur years ago, Regan, Father Francis 
a teacher at Seton Hall, and Father 
Celiano, the head of Seton Hall’s 
\istry department, went down to Trenton 
'e Werkman’s parents. Earlier there had 
| 80 scholarship offers, but his parents 
rown every one into the wastebasket 
there was a medical school possibility. 


was the easiest recruiting assignment 
had,” Regan recalls, “because nobody 
basketball. We talked medicine and 

is not my league and in the end it was 
Celiano who did it.” 


Nick Werkman came to Seton Hall and 
he says that he wants to shoot more 
the outside to silence the critics. “I don’t 
all the talk to bother me, but I guess 
only human.” 
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THIS IS OUR WEATHER CENTER, CHIP; WHERE 
WEATHER INFORMATION FROM ALL OVER THE 
WORLD IS RECEIVED AND ANALYZED. WE NEED 
THIS INFORMATION FAST, SO WE RELY ON 
TELETYPE® FOR THE MOST PART, AND ON 
TELEPHONE, RADIO, AND OTHER 

A\EANS TO SOME EXTENT. 






















FRANKLIN TECH HAS 
ASKED HIM TO FIND 
OUT HOW BELL SYSTEM 
COMMUNICATIONS 
HELP THE WEATHER 
BUREAU COLLECT - 
WEATHER INFORMA- 
TION, THEN SPEED 
FORECASTS AND RE- 
PORTS TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 
TO GET THE STORY, 
CHIP 1S TOURING 
THE WEATHER 
BUREAU WITH ONE 
OF THE BUREAUS 
METEOROLOGISTS. 







































~ YES,I CAN SEE. THIS ROW 
OF MACHINES SHOWS ME THAT IT'S 
CLEARING IN SAN FRANCISCO, PARTLY 
CLOUDY IN OMAHA,AND RAINING IN 
KANSAS CITY. BUT TELL ME, WHO 
\. GIVES YOU ALL THESE REPORTS? 







COMMUNICATIONS THAT HELP 
REPORT THE WEATHER 








“THIS PICTURE SHOWS YOU SOME OF OUR SOURCES. LAND STATIONS, SHIPS AT SEA, 
AND AIRPLANES. THEIR REPORTS, MANY OF WHICH REACH US VIA BELL SYSTEM LINES, 
GIVE US A GOOD PICTURE OF WEATHER ALMOST EVERYWHERE. 
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“RECENTLY WE'VE ADDED A NEW SOURCE OF IN- 
FORMATION—THE TIROS WEATHER SATELLITE. HERE 
YOU SEE A VAST SECTION OF THE PACIFIC, PHOTO- 
GRAPHED By A SATELLITE IN ORBIT. SATELLITE 

z PHOTOS ARE PROCESSED IN MINUTES AND USED 
ae IMMEDIATELY IN OUR ANALYSIS OF THE WEATHER. 







“MAPS SUCH AS THIS ONE ARE THE RESULT OF OUR WEATHER ANALYSIS. 
THEY SHOW HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE AREAS, WIND DIRECTIONS AND 
VELOCITIES, TEMPERATURES, AREAS OF SNOW AND RAIN— ALL THE IN- 
FORMATION NEEDED TO COMPLETE THE WEATHER PICTURE THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. THIS MAP IS BEING PREPARED BY ONE OF OUR LATEST 
TOOLS— AN ELECTRONIC PLOTTER THAT CAN FINISH A MAP IN ABOUT 
THREE MINUTES. 








“FINISHED MAPS ARE SENT BY 
FACSIMILE MACHINES TO LOCAL 
AND REGIONAL WEATHERMEN. 
THEY ARE USED AS GUIDES IN 
PREPARING WEATHER REPORTS, 
ADVISORIES, AND WARNINGS, WHICH 
ARE SENT TO NEWSPAPERS, AND 
RADIO AND TV STATIONS BY TELE- 
PHONE OR TELETYPEWRITER . 


WA 





‘AND DON'T FORGET OUR SPECIALIZED WEATHER SERVICES. FOR 
EXAMPLE, HERE'S WHAT A HURRICANE LOOKS LIKE TOA WEATHER 
BUREAU MAN TRACKING IT AT ONE OF OUR MANY RADAR STATIONS. 
RADAR TELLS US WHAT DIRECTION THE STORM IS MOVING, WHAT 
THE INTENSITY OF IT (5, AND HOW FAST IT IS MOVING. THE INFOR- 
MATION {S RELAYED INSTANTLY TO OUR HURRICANE WARNING HEAD- 
QUARTERS OVER A BELL SYSTEM PRIVATE LINE NETWORK.” 


AND HERE'S ANOTHER , _—— 
SERVICE. WE HAVE SPECIAL ’ per “aa 
INFORMATION FOR INDUSTRIES Ks yp er 


Suey? _ WOULDN'T KNOW THE 
M{ RESULTS OF ALL YOUR 
ZS WORK HERE IN TIME TO 


THAT OPERATE ACCORDING TO 
THE WEATHER. HERE YOU SEE 
A WEATHER BRIEFING FOR AN 
AIRLINE PILOT VIA CLOSED- 
CIRCUIT TELEVISION, AND A 
SHIP'S RADIO OPERATOR 
RECEIVING ONE OF 
MANY MARINE REPORTS 
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Norman Ahilquist, 16, of Seattle, will appear 
January 12 on “Science All-Stars” (ABC-TV) 
with the $15,000 TV camera he made for $40. 





Abi 


Keystone photo courtesy ‘Tstibces 
Scott High School Meistersingers of Coates- 
ville, Penna., sang in front of Munich's city 
hall during a concert tour of Europe. 





Sherron Lee Walker (left), of Compton, 
Calif., won a $200 scholarship from the Na- 
tional Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students. Kathy Allison (right), of 
Detroit, was named Top Teen-Age Business- 
woman of the Year by Junior Achievement. 
Her firm makes barbecue kits. 


- 


STENT DRIVER, 


fo | 
all 


< 


‘ 
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Myron Bernstein and Ellen Landow were 
chosen Top Teen Drivers over 150 others in 
the Germantown (Pa.) High School contest. 
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Flower-strewn print gives shift party 
airs. Wear it for special occasions 
now and through spring and sum- 
mer. The small bow at the waist 
adds a pretty touch. To make the 
bow:Sew fabric together, wrong side 
out, leaving an opening at the center. 
Trim seam. Poke a pencil in one 
end; push through, out center. Re- 
peat from the other end. Slipstitch. 


Go to school this spring in cool blue 
denim frosted with crisp white. This 
is a dress you will love and wear 
often, so look for a finish that's 
shrink-resistant to assure you of fit 
after repeated washings and wrinkle- 
resistant for little or no ironing. To 
apply trimming, sew neatly by hand 
or use your machine’s special set- 
ting for a decorative stitch. 





All dresses made on #500 Singer Siont-O-Matic 


green or midnight blue 
For a feminine air,_ pair . 
ready-made white crepe 
dressy occasions, wear it 
blouse, add jewelry. Re 
corduroy is a nap fabric, 
pattern for nap yardage and | 


A YEARFUL OF SHIFTS 


ALL FROM ONE PATTERN 


Different as they might seem, these three lovely dresses 
all came from the same pattern, Simplicity 5052. An 
easy-cut, easy-sew design, it is ideal for both experi- 
enced sewers and beginners. Special bonus in repeating 
the same dress: once you learn the steps and have the 
fit down pat, it’s a snap to switch fabrics and trimmings 
to create a shift that is entirely new and very much 


your own. 


Some tips from Singer sewing machine expert 
Study your pattern and instructions. 2. Assemb 
equipment (also steam iron and board), and ck 
large area to pin and cut pattern. 3. Speed thi 
pattern marking with tracing wheel, dressmaking 
ing paper. 4. Trim and clip seams as indicate 


Machine-t ‘ pa _ Pin 


in place; stitch. Remove basting. 
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ter in a series of articles, 
tive with Scholastic Roto, forecasting 
young men will wear. Mr. Lawson 

oted designer of sportswear. 


ie Christmas holidays are here, and the ski slopes are 
, furiously preparing for the onslaught of skiers and 
bunnies. Skiing is no longer confined to Néw England, 
mn and Rocky Mountain areas. Snow machines have 
tht the sport close to home, even in the South. 

ore than ever, people are skiing; toe-warming by the 
s left until after a day on the slopes. Designers and out- 
s are well aware of this trend and have turned out a 
and marvelous variety of ski clothes. 

tive skiiers demand clothes that are warm, comfortable 





flexible. Stretch, the action fabric, is it, especially in ski - 


s. From France come the stretch pants worn by their 
ipic team; there’s a wide, white stripe running down the 






; smart and handsome. I’ve also seen it as a his and 


Ski Slope 


This new racing look has really taken over and is excep- 


realy 









OF 


Another import: Italian sweaters are some of the warmest 
and best-looking to be found. The extremely tight knit makes 
them warmer and accents any details in style. They can be 
worn under a parka in bad weather or alone on milder days. 
Still here is the Tyrolean look — great, crew-collared sweaters 
with zipped front, metal buttons, and front panel stripe. 

I like sweaters topped off with a knitted headband that 
covers your ears. These look good, are practical and cheap. 

The racing look is also seen in parkas. Slalom style is taking 
over from the traditional long, square, box pattern which I 
always felt was just that — square! The two big lengths in 
parkas this year are the hip-length and the mid-thigh length 
with a belt at the waist for snug fit. These quilted nylon parkas 
are warm and lightweight. 

The entire ski industry is talking about these parkas’ new 
stand-up collar with hidden hood. This collar adds good looks 
and comfort and is much warmer around the neck on chilly 
ski-lift rides: Around school, this collar looks great, too. 

Another thing about parkas — now they’re as brightly and 
boldly patterned as sweaters have been right along. You'll 
see many fancy designs on nylon parka fabric. Some of the 
best are striking abstracts. 

Finally, color. This year, there will be color, color, color 
everywhere. The biggest is electric blue, but don’t count out 


black, bright red, white and green. 


Yes, you can wear most ski clothes for casual wear at home. 
Active ski wear has had a tremendous influence on casual 





THANKS 


It’s the day after Christmas, and 
now comes the job of writing | 
thank-you notes. 

A girl requires two types of 
stationery: fold-over paper, per- 
haps with her initial, for letters 
that absolutely must be written by 
hand; and a single-sheet paper, 
with her name and address, on 
which she may type letters to per- 
sonal friends. A boy can use one 
kind for all his correspondence: 
single-sheet stationery with his 
name and address in simple block 
letters at the top. 

List all the people who require 
notes, plus a description of each 
gift. Then clear your desk and 
settle down. (Remember that 
thank-you notes should be writ- 
ten as soon as possible.) aoe 

Some of your letters may be 
typed. It depends on the person 
who will receive your note. For 
example, Bill and Susan are con- 
temporaries and will be satisfied 
with a typed note. Mrs. Pringle 
works in an Office part-time and, 
even though she’s a member of the 
older generation, she recognizes 
that a typed letter is socially ac- 
ceptable. But Great-Aunt Mary, 
raised in an era of lavender and 
lace, would be hurt beyond words 
to receive a typed note. Write her ~ 
letter, as clearly as you can, in 
ink on your formal stationery. 
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2 Courtesy Singer typewriters and Eaton popers 


When writing your letters, make 
them sound like you. Write as 
though you were talking—right to 
the person who will receive your- 
letter. A thank-you note should be 
as friendly and chatty as you are. 
Even your hand-written letter to 
Great-Aunt Mary should be chatty 
rather than stiff. 

As you become familiar with 
your typewriter and the way it 
works, your skill will increase, but 
until you are really proficient, 
select stationery which can be eas- 
ily erased. 

For tips on letter-writing, send 
25¢ to It’s Fun to Write Letters, . 


outerwear fashions that are not confined to slopes and ski The Eaton Paper Company, Pitts- 
lodges. I like to call it ski-suburban. field, Mass. 
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GM scientist explains X-ray fluorescence and diffraction analysis to teenager Guiliermo Wong (right of the Philippines 


Do chemicals have “‘fingerprints°°’? 


They do when GM scientists place them into 
the X-ray equipment shown in our picture 
and record what happens on their electronic 
detectors. 

Why? 

Because no two elements and no two com- . 
pounds behave in exactly the same way when 
X-rays are directed at them—just as no two 
fingerprints are exactly alike. 

For example, samples exposed to X-rays will 
radiate secondary X-rays which are character- 
istic of the elements analyzed. This is called 
“X-ray fluorescence.” 

On the other hand if the researchers are 


=, 


ae. 
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looking for compounds—that is, combinations 
of elements—they direct an X-ray beam at the 
sample and the beam is deflected according to 
the arrangement of its atoms. This is called 
“X-ray diffraction.” 

Depending on the element or the compound, 
GM scientists can read its behavior on their 
electronic measuring equipment. 

Then, by comparing their readings with 
‘known fluorescence and diffraction data—and 
there are thousands of “ID” cards in GM’s 
laboratory files—the technicians can readily 
identify their samples. 

And they can tell you exactly how much of 


a chemical is in the sample. 


Research tools like the X-ray analysis equi i 


ment are more than tools for today’s tas 

They’re also part of GM people’s continuin 
concern for tomorrow—and for finding the 
better way through engineering and research 


General Motors 
makes things better 
Chevrolet * Pontiac » Oldsmobile - Buick « dil 


With Body by Fisher + Frigidaire » GMC Track 
& Coach > GM Diesel + Delco + AC Spark F 


Exchange student Guillermo Wong, 17, of Ignacio Villamore High School, Manila, 
spent his senior year at Wylie Grove High School, Birmingham, Michigan. 

A Scholarship winner in his country’s National Science Development Board 
Competitions, Guillermo plans to attend the Philippine Military Academy and 
the University of the Philippines. Physics is his field of interest, so he 

was naturally interested in the activities he saw during his recent visit to the 
Manufacturing Development Staff at GM’s Technical Center. 
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High School World in Picture and Paragraph 
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_ *% RATE YOUR SELF-CONFIDENCE 
_ % BOYS: DO YOU KNOW WHAT GIRLS MEAN? 


* GIRLS: DO YOU KNOW WHAT BOYS MEAN? ¥ 
| ; 

also: #- Ka 

Can You Make a Living in Art? + — 


Salma -t lee dale loteiiolivig-1ol mi laleze) ia! 









MY BROTHER HAS $500 
IN HIS INSURED SAVINGS ate 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. WHATS HE SAVING FOR? 




























_ Our Rovemsber 3 issue showed pictures of ten cars that represent th 
of craftsmanship and styling. You readers were asked to tell us whi ch | 
your favorite and why. Your reasons for liking the cars varied from ¢ 
ey to sleek appearance to luxurious féel. One boy said his f. 
“easy to clean and polish.” Another claimed his would “gath her 
Miers ” (In fact, 10% of the letters did come from girls. ) One girl, how 
couldn’t make a choice; as she wryly remarked, “All you really have 1 
to find out about one of these cars is to’ date a boy who has one, ther 
know the full details.” 











Here are the award-winning letters: _ 


picked the Mercedes-Benz ; 
SL Roadster. It is the only 
sports car on your list. 
The engine is an over 
cam unit of three liters or 
cubic inches. The fuel i 
engine is so precise 
it needs no gaskets at all. 
Three other cars shown 
SF overhead valves and aren’t! 
as Saieal so shay ican to have gaskets. These engines are poorly mac 
my standards, because all good cars have overhead cams. This is prov 
LeMans where the first ten finishers had overhead cams. 


















TO HELP PAY HIS 
WAY THROUGH COLLEGE. 







Don Thornhill, Mechanicsburg, Pennsyl 


People talk about wo 
having trouble picking ¢ 
They evidently never n 
about them choosing cars. 

Overall I have selecte¢ 
Lincoln Continental Conve - 
because I feel that it i 
most beautiful and desi 
that has ever beén cre: 
Nowhere can such lines 
looks of pure elegance be f 

As for the engines’ cubic inches, I couldn’t care less. To me, the impe 
thing about a car is its appearance. The Lincoln Continental was os ir 
of its design, that is, “squared off.” It received great popularity i imme 
so much so that many other cars are now copying its unique desig 

As in the fairy tales, some were too large, and some were too 
this car, looking as if it came from fairyland, is just right. eek 3 


Diane Finley, Birdsboro, Pennsyl 









































ITS PEOPLE UKE THAT 
WHO GIVE YOU AN 
INFERIORITY COMPLEX . 





With a streamlined fibe 
body, beautiful side sculptt 
and modernistic design 
Carvette Sting Ray is one ¢ 
most beautiful automobil 
the world. 

With engine options u 
375 hp, and transmission 
ing from automatic to a ne 
; developed synchromesh | 

, : —N speed, the Corvette is on 
the world’s best Loadetaee Cars. Independent wheel suspension and 
retractable headlights add to the car’s personality. It is America’s only) 
sports car, and competes in races all around the world. 























Even if you are sure of your tuition and board, you'll 
need all you can save for spending money in college. 












Greg Smith, Grand Junction, Cold 


Where a million teenagers save! 





ABOUT THE COVER: Stephanie Rodgers, the blonde giving herself a 3600 Jook w } 
covered by photographer Pearl Korn right in her own New York ¢ ) 
Stephanie attends ei ngne: High School, models in her spare time. _ 


~ 


©1964, The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111 “E" Street, N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 
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Two hundred miles straight down from where 


ou're sitting, the temperature is 5000°F and 
very square inch has 114 million pounds of 
ressure on it. 

But within the four jaws of the massive 
ress above, GM scientists can bring these 
reme conditions to bear on the metals and 
metals they study in their laboratories. 
Why do they do this? 

To learn more about the puzzling changes 
n structure that occur in materials as they 
© from a solid to a liquid when the pressure 


















is really put on them. 

For example, most solids expand while they 
melt. A few — such as ice — take up less space 
as they become a liquid. GM researchers have 
found remarkable materials that do both — 
expand when they melt at low pressures, con- 
tract when they melt at high pressures. Such 
changes may produce new structures with un- 
usual mechanical or electrical properties — 
properties that GM engineers may use in prod- 
ucts of the future. 

Extraordinary ? General Motors people don’t 


Jim Carr, high school senior, watches GM scientist operate hydraulic tetrahedral anvil press that creates 100,000-atmosphere conditions and 
re-arranges internal structures of test materials. 


how to squeeze the most out of matter 


think so. Because they know that making 
things better demands a constant, exhaustive 
and all-around search. Not just into new 
manufacturing methods, but into new mate- 


rials, as well. 


General Motors 
makes things better 
Chevrolet * Pontiac * Oldsmobile * Buick ¢ Cadillac 


With Body by Fisher + Frigidaire * GMC Truck 
& Coach * GM Diesel * Delco * AC Spark Plug 


Jim Carr, from St. Thomas Catholic High School in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, was a recent visitor at GM’s Technical 
Center. He’s taking a special basic course in physical 
science. Jim is secretary of his schoeo!’s chapter of the 
Junior Engineering Technical Society. In athletics, 

he has lettered in basketball, track and cross country. 


Thousands of people have 
gone through the rotunda of 
the Capitol in Washington 
and some of them may have 
noticed the statue of Lincoln, 
but probably very few knew 
that this sculpture, which cap- 
tures the essence of this great 
man in marble, was the work 
of a girl still in her teens. 

It began, in fact, as a big 
dream. 

In 1861 Vinnie Ream had 
an opportunity to watch a 

’ prominent sculptor, Clark 
Mills, at work. She was 14 
years old at the time, a 90- 
pound girl with long curls, 
who lived with her parents in 
Washington. To help her fam- 
ily with money, she worked at 
the post office (she was 
among the first girls to re- 
place men who went off to 
war). She continually begged 
her parents to allow her to 
take lessons from Mills but 
her mother objected, “The 
very idea of a young girl work- 
ing alone with a strange man!” 

But Vinnie was unable to 
shake her dream. She began 
on her own. Buying some 
clay she set to work in her 





Vinnie Ream was only 18 when she posed with this clay bust of 
Abraham Lincoln. It was the last sculpture made from life. 






ONLY ‘SECONDS TED WAITS FOR THE 
iN E€ RIGHT MOMENT... 
PIT ei HOME [61] | [62|visttors 
hed c 


PLAYOFF! 


TEO.WHY THE HERMIT 
BIT? THINGS SHOULD 
BE COOL FORTHE STAR 
OF THE YEAR! f- 


YOU CAN HELP GET RID OF YOUR SKIN 
PROGLEMS FAST. | DID IT WITH TACKLE. 
ITS A MEDICATED CLEAR GEL YOU PUT 
ON LIKE AN AFTER-SHAVE. 


c J 
TACKLE IS GREAT! 
SURE NOT A GIRLIE 
COVER-UP. 1 CAN FEEL 
IT WORKING ALREADY. 


MANBE SO, BUT WHEN 

IT COMES TO GIRLS, 

PIMPLES BENCH ME 
EVERY TIME ! 









> 
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TACKLE 


MEDICATED CLEAR GEL 
© HELPS CLEAN UP INFECTIOUS BACTERIA 


© HELPS CLEAR UP SKIN PROBLEMS FAST 
ITS A MANS MEDICATION 
fi TO HELP SOLVE A YOUNG 5. 
Cs PROGLEMS. 








SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
ONE WEEK’S SUPPLY OF TACKLE JUST — 25¢! 
Send twenty-five cents in coin, with your name and address, 
and mail to TACKLE, P.O. Box 10, Chicago, Illinois 60635. I 
(LIMIT ONE TO EACH PERSON) 


She Made Her Dream Come Tr 


by Alby Rae Mearse 


own room at home. Pleased 
with one of her heads, she 
took it to Mills. He was so im- 
pressed with the strength and 
character she gave the form 
that he offered to take her as 
a free pupil. It took a year to 
convince her parents. At 16, 
she finally gave up her job to 
work full-time with Mills. 
One of her projects was 
a bust of President Lincoin 
copied from a picture. A 
friend of her father’s, Senator 
Trumbull, from Illinois, was 
so impressed when he saw this 
bust that he managed to per- 
suade the busy and troubled 
president to let Vinnie do a 
bust from life. Each day from 
twelve to twelve-thirty she 
was allowed to work quietly 
while the President relaxed 
in his White House office. 
During the five months of 
hard work which followed, 
Vinnie saw the President in 
many moods: firm, gentle, oc- 
casionally gay, but almost al- 
ways a little sorrowful. Filled 
with desire to reproduce the 
beauty and kindness she saw 
in Lincoln’s face, she put all 
her heart and talent into her 


AND SHOOTS- 


WE WIN 
THE TITLE! 


WHO EVER THOUGHT 
MY FACE COULD BE 
THIS CLEAR. TACKLE 
SURE DOES A JOB! 

















ert) 
TACKLE 
: x, PIMPLES: OILY SKIN 


and BLACKHEADS 


\ TACKEE 


eo’ 
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work. The plaster mode 
completed just days t] 
Abraham Lincoln was ;' 

Vinnie had fulfill 


sculptress. But, Congres | 
passed her dream. They } 


i. 
Lincoln statue. in the C| 
$10,000. Unprecedente 
a woman, Vinnie, at nini 
signed a government co} 
on August 30, 1866. — 
For Vinnie, each ‘| 
quent step, from ch} 
plaster to marble, meant 
study, more work and | 
strength. Climbing on 
folds in the long skirts | 
day and handling great n | 
of clay was a hard task } 
tiny girl. — 
Vinnie began her man | | 
job in a small studio i/| 
basement of the Ca) 
When she had complet | 
plaster cast, she used he 
$5,000 payment from } 
gress to ship the cast te] 


how light and shadow fe! 
made necessary changer! 

This was only the 1f 
ning of a fine career, || 
Vinnie it was the iv 
of a very great dream. : 










































CAN YOU 
AKE A LIVING 
IN ART? 


tarles Stein. The answer is yes for thousands of men and women. They plan 
i read, the fabrics you wear, the car you ride; they take photographs, 
‘Tillustrations, plan displays. And this list only begins to cover the possibilities 
8 growing field. 
icessful artists earn as much money as successful lawyers or engineers — pro- 
‘they’re well-trained, hard-working and have talent. 
| you have talent? It’s not enough to sketch lifelike figures. You should be 
ive to line and color, shape and texture. Even talent is not enough. You 
magination and the ability to solve new problems in new ways. You must be 
g to work hard because occasional flashes of genius don’t count half so 
_as constant application. You need to get along with all kinds of people. 
'w does the artist make a living? If he chooses fine art, he must derive his 
te from commercial work or something totally unrelated to his art. Most stu- 
_ however, enter the commercial world — teaching, illustrating or designing. 
= teacher of art may work on any level from kindergarten to college, helping 
ats to produce and understand art. The college instructor is primarily an 
| the others must develop teaching skills. 
| art historian works in museums or universities. He may search in the field 
libraries, often writing about his findings. 
: illustrator creates pictures to go with the printed word in advertisements, 
tions, record albums,. packages. He specializes: one kind of publication 
magazines), one subject (pretty girls) or one medium (pen-and-ink). 
fashion illustrator needs an awareness of fashion trends. The cartoonist may 
lgs or political comments, single cartoons or a strip, or he may work on 
ted movies or TV commercials. 
letterer does for words what the illustrator does for pictures. 
photographer uses the camera to record and interpret the world around 
He specializes in a kind of work, a particular publication, even a subject. 
designer may choose to specialize. This takes less training and leads to 
immediate employment. A designer may choose one specialty, say layout, 
tick with it for the rest of his or her career. The generally qualified designer 
oe and spends more years reaching his goal, but he finds wider oppor- 
higher pay. — 
2 advertising designer decides what pictures, lettering and type will be used. 
2s advertising, he works on pamphlets, posters, packages and commercials. 
2 industrial designer is interested in creating attractive, easy-to-use products, 
ng on anything from fountain pens to automobiles, often specializing in a 
ct, material or design problem, such as color. 
2 interior designer plans color schemes, selects and arranges furniture, carpet- 
Taperies, wall finishes, and lighting for homes, offices, factories. 
2 display designer prepares exhibits for industrial expositions. He combines 
ills of advertising and industrial design. The set designer works for theater, 
}t movies. The fashion designer plans the design, production and marketing 
thing and accessories. The textile designer works on clothing and upholstery 
|s, wallpaper, floor coverings. 
ally, an artist’s training begins in kindergarten where the pleasure of creating 
)t learned. Your high school may offer art courses, but more important it gives 
vademic background and intellectual discipline that help you make the most 
essional art education. 
jhough some of the most successful artists never went to an art school, most 
rities encourage professional training where the student encounters compe- 
like that in the business world and he learns what he can do. He produces a 
plio that indicates his competence. Most important, art school graduates often 
ice jobs, begin at better salaries and go further in the field. 
jjart school, students. spend at least a year on foundation work — drawing, 
and calligraphy — then apply these fundamentals to many media — clay, 










}', paint, metal, photography, printing. Or it may happen that the student 
lies on a specific field, such as interior design, and goes to a school which 
izes in that area. Some schools concentrate on. fundamentals, others on 
ilized training. Graduates earn either a professional diploma or a bachelor’s 
ec. Some colleges offer a regular academic program along with art training. 
| information about art schools, write to the National Association of Schools 
ysign, Cooper Union, Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 10003.) 
Jnat’s the best background for a career in art? To sum up the advice of prize- 
png artist Ben Shahn: Read, paint, draw, know all that you can, look at pic- 

and more pictures, listen to everything, go to museums, learn to work in any 
. For a taste of the art world, nothing can beat a part-time or summer job, 
iny level whatever, in a place where artists work. 

hat kind of salary can an artist expect? One survey of recent art-school zradu- 








Sketching is important way of height- 
ening sensitivity to fine lines. 


At the New York School for Interior 
Design, students build a scale model. 





In paint-mixing classroom, students 
discuss the use of different colors. 


Would-be interior designers learn 
fundamentals of upholstery fabric. 


ates showed these average wages: industrial design, $105; advertising design, 
$75; interior design, $98. More important than the pay an artist gets is the 
satisfaction he derives from his work, for the artist is a lucky person who really 
enjoys what he does to earn his living. 





Coke—Coca-Cola. 
Both trade-marks 
mean the same thing 
and identify only the 
product of The 
Coca-Cola Company. 
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VOLUME 1 


COLUMBUS 
Was A Nut! 


And if you don’t believe it, just 
build Revell’s exactly detailed model 
of Chris’ ship, the Santa Maria. No- 
body in his right mind would try to 
cross a park lagoon, much less the 
Atlantic Ocean, in a dinky little boat 
like that. 


NUMBER 2 


For less adventurous boat fanciers 
Revell also makes about seventy 
other ship models, including the 
latest atomic-powered submarines, 
cruisers and freighters. Much more 
sensible boats in which to take a 
cruise. Or to make a great display 
model of. 98c to $11.98. 


VISION 


Take it easy! You’re not superman, 


you’re just looking at Revell’s new: 


SEE + THRU Chrysler engine. Big 
14 scale means every single part 
that’s in the real thing is included 
in this model. And everything works, 
duplicates the exact movement of 
each real part. Even the spark plugs 
“fire” Clear plastic block, heads and 
valve covers let you watch the com- 
plete four-stroke cycle. And you can 
‘take it apart and put it back together 
time after time. It’s even more fun 
-| than taking Dad’s Chrysler apart... 
and lots safer for you. $12.98. 


9S Pens h, 
We were pretty sure we had the 
greatest product for scale modellers 
ever, but it slipped through our fin- 
gers. An inventor came to us with a 
shrinking spray. You just aim it at 
the real thing and. . .zappp, shrinks 
it right down to 1/25. He was going 
to give us the formula the next day 
but he spilled some of the stuff on 
himself that night. Zappp. . .shrunk 
him right down to 3” tall. That would 
have been o.k., but he’d been so ex- 
| cited about his invention that he’d 
forgotten to feed his pet cat for a 
couple of days. Oh well, you can’t 
win ’em all. 






REALLY MEAN... 


A Glossary for Boys 


UNMATCHED DETAIL 


©1964 REVELL, INC., VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


LOSE FRIENDS 


If you’ve been racing on a friend’s 
model car racing track, he’ll be super 
mad if you get a Revell model race 
car and start beating him every 
time. Buy a 1/25 scale BRM or Lotus 
Grand Prix car or a 1/32 scale Jag- 
uar XKE GT or Corvette Sting Ray 
GT car and you can’t help winning. 


And ride on down to your hobby 
store for a look at the latest line of 
authentic Revell kits. Now you can 
build a collection of famous horses. 
And only Revell makes them. The 
Golden Palomino, The American 
Saddlebred, The Quarter Horse. 
Each has simulated “real” hair for 
mane and tail. Precisely detailed 
saddles and harness. Realistically 
colored and detailed. It’s a new thrill 
in modelling fun from Revell. $2.98. 


The only thing your friend can do 
is either not be at home when you 
come over or... get himself a Revell 
car. If he’s a real sore-head, you 
might have to find someone else to 
race against. But it’s worth it when 
you have all the extra fun and ex- 
citement of winning with Revell. 


SPEAKING 


Take a look at the latest of “Big 
Daddy’s” too-much customs from 
Revell. It’s the Beatnik Bandit, the 
world’s sleekest expresso bean haul- 
er. Ed Roth tells us that you can 
build the kit as a custom-show car 
or as a sports-racing car. Only $2.00 
and all the extra goodies are in- 
cluded so you can go either way with 
the body, mill, interior and suspen- 
sion. We couldn’t decide which way 
to build it, so we bought two and put 
’em both together. Hey, “Big Daddy?’ 
what's next? 


Don't Sink he Bismarck! 


Build it. Revell’s new scale battle- 
ship, the World War II German Bis- 
marck, is one of the most amazing 
ship models ever made. Over 150 
parts and the detail is so perfect that 
you can even see the deck planking. 
Rotating gun turrets, elevating 
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guns, working cranes, two catapult 
launch seaplanes, and a full comple- 
ment of beats, including the Ad- 
miral’s launch. The Bismarck was 
just about the deadliest warship 
ever afloat. If you like ships, you 
can’t miss building this one. $1.98. 


World War II fighter planes in the 
same scale as those big Revell bomb- 
ers. Model plane builders can have 
the most realistic display ever pos- 
sible with constant 1/72 scale. Build 
em all, the P-51, Hawker Hurri- 
cane, Focke-Wulf 190, Zero, Messer- 
schmitt Me 109, Hawker Tempest, 
Supermarine Spitfire, P-47 and Ka- 
wasaki Hein K1 61 1A. At only 49c 
you can have a whole squadron of 
each. 


reaurL= 11S 


One of our engineers came up with 
a terrific idea. A model of the Queen 
Mary in 4/1 scale. Four times as big 
as the real thing. Unfortunately, 
you’ll never be able to buy this model 
in your hobby shop. We decided not 
to make it because hardly anyone 
could afford to buy the glue it would 
take to put it together. 


It's Mr. Giese, that wild creation 
from Revell that’s not like any 
model, or monster, that’s ever been 
made before. 

Naturally not, because Revell con- 
vinced Ed “Big Daddy” Roth to play 
mad doctor and design an original 
monster for model car fans. And he’s 
just the first in Revell’s new series 
of customizable monsters. 

“Mr. Gasser” is not only new and 
different, he’s customizable. You can 
use your éwn imagination to build 
him in lots of different ways. 

Better ask your hobby dealer for 
“Mr. Gasser” today. Everybody 
wants one and you don’t want to get 
left out. It’s the customizable custo- 
monster at a pigmy price, only $1.00. 


Don’t miss the next issue of Revell 


| News. Big feature article, “‘Models 


We'll Never Make." 
They're from 


evell 


of Cou rse 





Bouffant A hairdo started by Jackie } 
nedy and finished by several million | 
school girls. It looked great on Jackie. 

Oliver look Crewcut for girls, based 
the Broadway musical. 

Pageboy Long hair curling under at 
tips. 

Flip Pageboy in reverse. 

Streaking Like’peinting a white tne @ 
the middle of the head. For girls who dl 
they’d like to cause traffic jams. 


Permanent wave It lasts a few weeks 


Hairset Unpermanent wave. 4 

Cosmetics All the junk girls put ont 
hair, face, hands and elsewhere. 

Cold Cream Marvelous invention 
helps take the gunk off. 

Tweezer Small metal instrument 
make fat eyebrows become thin ey: 

Eyeliner Outlines the eye, in case yo 
forgotten where it is. 3 

ti 






which darkens the parental in case na 
didn’t do a good job to begin with, 
. Mascara Applied with a miniature t 
brush. Curls eyelashes and makes them 
er. Some girls have eyelashes seven or 
inches long; they use Scotch tape | 
Rouge Reddish gunk used to give c 
that healthy-apple look. After all, what's 
last time you saw a sick apple? 
Perfume Pretty smell in at least 28 
ent flavors. 
Cologne Perfume which is a 98-p 
weakling. Milder, much milder. 5 
Shift Dress without a waist. The girl 
side a shift presumably has a waist, but 
shift isn’t telling. 4 
Empire look When a waist is as high ; 
can get without running into the neck. - 
Muu Not an African tribe. 
nightgown now being worn in public. 
times fitted on top to the specifications of 
girl, but a short way down it starts 
a parachute. 4 
Cardigan Sweater that buttons in fron’ 
in back or on the side and looks good. 
Pullover Sweater without buttons that 
has to get into head-first. 
Dickey Collar without a blouse. 
Jumper Dress where someone fo. 
sleeves. Usually, girls jump into some ble 
before they jump into a jumper, 
always. 
ie skirt Semi-full peat tor 























y 
\'Things boys dig more than girls. 
unnatural, but that’s the way it is. 
fer They look something like hair 
Six or eight come with each motor. 
inside each cylinder help make the 
Jasoline helps, too. 
a A kind of gear-grabber, a device 
ging motor speeds. 
What drivers shift to go faster or 
Some drivers are pretty shifty with- 
8. 
is The car without the body; the 
rk on which the body is mounted. 
k silly without a chassis. 
mission Tricky mechanism that takes 
2r generated by the engine and sends 
wheels to make the care move. With- 
scent transmission, a car is sick. 
te A way of measuring how rapidly 
turns. It doesn’t really turn, but 
2 shaft does its share of spinning. 
nother way of measuring the motor’s 
jports car buffs are very big on rpms. 
p Not what you’re thinking. Pickup 
) the ability to get away from a stop 
ter than the car next to yours. 
er Otherwise known as: hurler, twirler, 
tosser and moundsman. He aims the 
_ at the catcher and hopes the batter 


spoil the game by trying to hit the ball 


t arrives in the catcher’s glove. 

e Plate What each team tries to cross 

nes than the other team. 

r Also called hitter. He stands along 

ne plate and is supposed to swing at 

*ball every time the pitcher throws it 

irike zone. 

2 Zone The area over home plate and 

ae batter’s arms and above his knees. 

»atter misses the ball, it’s‘a strike. If 

pts to swing at it and it’s in the strike 

, is a called strike. Three strikes and 
his turn. Batters are never allowed 

three strikes even if they know the 

} pretty well. 

_ When the pitcher misses the strike 

ith the ball. 

What the batter does if the pitcher 

f 





‘our balls instead of three strikes. If 
|a walk, the batter is supposed to run 
. Or at least trot. You don’t walk 

k. It slows up the game. 

Average Way of telling whether a 
has been keeping his eyes open. An 
= of .300, that is, three hits for each 
es at bat, is considered pretty hot stuff. 


WHAT BOYS 


A Glossary for Girls 


REALLY MEAN... 









{ 


GET REAL ACTION 
7-UP YOUR THIRST AWAY ! 


Any thirst you can get, 7-Up can quench! Seven-Up 
is all action. It tingles. It freshens. It re-starts the 
natural moisture in your mouth. That’s why 7-Up 
can quench your thirst quickly and completely. CB y IT LIKE: vo 
Get_real action...7-Up your thirst away. 












Copyright 1964 by The Seven-Up Company 
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Many people interested in, but 


cated to jazz, complain when they hi 
of the modern players for the first 

“Where is the melody?” they cr 

> 2 Both modern jazz and modern) 
expressions of the turbulent worl 


which they spring. And the whole } 

of the artist today is to make the | 
THE MELODY 
GONE? 


hold of the fact that it is the artist’s | 
by Ralph J. Gleason 











Columbia Records 


not his necessity, to reflect thal 
through the prism of his talent, to 
to you as he sees it, to play it for ye 
hears it and not, merely, to pass on) | 
sounds or familiar objects. | 
“Tt all sounds the same to me,” o1 
jazz fan remarked about the rece 
modern player John Coltrane. Yet, 
means is that his own ear is psychol 
blocked so that he cannot hear the | 
oy 2 that are being played, the melodies |/ 
= bo Aer sL boi dlghet be td | U | gown vy ; being created in the playing. They | 
TYPEWRITERS JUST NEVER p “strange” to him. | 
Coltrane, for example, is a contin 
perimenter. His experiments go on ¥ 
rehearses and when he practices, at 
tinue when he plays. | 
Jazz originally was improvisation | 

a clear melody. It was then expan| 
improvisations of a new melody on th | 


chords of the old one. That is all th 





Dave Brubeck (left) and John Coltrane both improvise freely on 
jazz melodies. Coltrane often uses his own little-known tunes. 


a GHiIP'S EDITOR AT THE FRANKLIN TECH NEWSPAPER [ER 


Hiv] HAG ASSIGNED HIM 70 GET THE STORY ON HOW POLICE ae iP pened, basically, up through the sw 

| Tcl eee Wie AUT RIOT CR Biri : and part way into modern jazz. 

acorns The melodies and the chord patter 

were used consisted of blues, standai 

“IMAGINE FOR A MINUTE THAT A DANGEROUS PRISONER *THE BELL SYSTEM'S LAW ENFORCEMENT TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE lads. and “jazz tunes” that the mi 
DRED AWAY FROM US AT THE OTHER END OF THE STATE. PROVIDES US WITH A WAY OF ALERTING ALL POINTS IN A MATTER ~ = . oi 7 ‘ 

“= y — — RN | ee pe ee ene eae ee themselves wrote. “Groovin’ High,” a 

hy 7 ES Mae ente ce nea aie demons" Ak number which Charlie Parker and 


Gillespie made famous in the early ¢ 
modern jazz (the so-called bebop 
was an improvisation on the chords 
old tune, “Whispering.” The actual 
was never played. Duke Ellington 
cently turned this around so that 
practice of stating the melody 
taking off on the improvisations v 
versed. For a concert version of “Pej 
he played a long series of improvis 
which eventually worked their way in 
recognizable strains of “Perdido.” 
Brubeck has done the same thing 
“How High the Moon” (a Fantasy 
Modern jazz experimenters such a 
trane and Miles Davis use, as a bas 
their improvisations, either chords to 
they have written themselves and — 
generally are unfamiliar to the listen¢ 
they improvise freely in the modal 
nique. (So, if you don’t recognize the 
ody, it does not mean there is none!) 
What you listen for, then, in m 
jazz is not a clearly defined melody - 
more than you look at a painting in a g 
to see a closely drawn tree. You lister 
your ears and your senses open, to be} 
along and drawn upon the stream 
artist’s imagination, introduced by hi 
the inherently logical structure of his 
tion and coupled to its development 
its final form. : 
The melody is there, really; sometir 
is implied and stated indirectly as in’ 
Brubeck’s “How. High the Moon” | 
Dizzy Gillespie’s “Groovin’ High.” § 
times it is created in the solo itself, 
John Coltrane’s “Live at the Village 
guard.” (It’s on the Impulse label. ) 3 
For examples of modern jazz impr¢ 
tion on the chords of recognizable mel 
listen to Thelonious Monk’s “I’m Gr 
Sentimental over You.” (Riverside.) 


= | 


Un 
Sd 
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© have been a few movies recently 
me more coming up which remind us 
r is horrible, that this country is com- 
y different people and that our 
system is based on a belief in lib- 
ae directors bring to their films an 
force — conscience — by ques- 
_ some of our society’s standards, 
nd attitudes. It is marvelous to see 
ive, thoughtful ideas presented so 
1 the screen. z 
such film is SEVEN DAYS IN MAY. 
on the novel of the same name, it is 
»ping portrayal of a plot for a military 
a the United States. The time is the 
uture. People are living under the 
of nuclear destruction and are nerv- 
cause of the arms race and its awe- 
mplications. They are uneasy over a 
al for universal disarmament. 
‘fate of the nation hangs in the bal- 
's two men struggle for control. One, 
dvocate of peace, reason, and the laws 


















that the only defense against aggres- 
_ aggression. The action is condensed 
even taut days. One quickly stops 
, “But this can’t happen” and feels that 
ae destiny is involved. A fine cast is 
1 by Burt Lancaster, Kirk Douglas, 
‘ic March, Edmond O’Brien and Ava 
er. (Paramount) 


DYBUG, LADYBUG comes from the 
| who directed “David and Lisa.” The 
¢ alert goes off in a country elementary 
\. The principal cannot verify the 
_and sends the children home. Fear 
ally spreads from adults to children. 
attempts to cope with and understand 
jcomprehensible, the Bomb, make up 
jory. The film presents a strong state- 
é the beauty of living, and while 
| quite believable, is nevertheless 
jhtful. (United Artists) 


‘PTAIN NEWMAN, M.D. Hollywood 

ed a serious novel about a dedicated 
t in the neuropsychiatric ward of a 
1 Army hospital into slick, surface 
fainment. Gregory Peck is excellent in 
tle role; Tony Curtis is very, very funny; 
ie Dickinson, pretty; and Bobby Darin, 
tive. (Universal) 


IE MISADVENTURES OF MERLIN 
S is a fun-and-nonsense movie about a 
science-minded college student 
‘irk) and his girl (Annette) who 
matter what. (Walt Disney) 
















‘eals of this country. The other be- 





ate P i 
: ead po 


Wednesday, February 5. “Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois.” Jason Robards Jr. stars in Robert 
E. Sherwood’s prize-winning play. (NBC) 


Sunday, February 9. “The Kremlin.” Re- 
peat telecast of the visit to Moscow (NBC) 


Each Sunday. “Science All-Stars” features 
remarkable achievements by young people, 
also great scientists as guests. (ABC) 


Each Friday. “The Great Adventure.” 
Among others, the trial of John Brown at 
Harper’s Ferry. (CBS) 


Best Bet. Sunday, February 16. “Paris: 
A Story of Fashion.” Haute couture, seen 
from inside a top salon. All-color special. 
(NBC) 


Strictly for Fun. Thursday, February 20. 
“A Wild Winters’ Night.” Jonathan Wis- 
ters in his first starring show. 





Completing high school? 


Get a blueprint of 
your future... 


with the Air Force Aptitude Test...a valuable 
Measurement of your abilities in different career 
areas...costs you nothing...places you under no 
obligation. 

This is an age of increased specialization. When 
you enter the job market, it’s essential that you 
know where your greatest abilities lie. And that’s 
why the Air Force Aptitude Test can be so valuable 
to you. 

This test battery measures your aptitude in four 
major areas: electronic, mechanical, administra- 
tive, and general. Studies show thatthe relationship 


U.S. Air Force 





I 
of scores on this test to performance in Air Force 
technical courses is very high. 

Of course the test was designed primarily to 
match Air Force personnel with the jobs they’re 
best equipped to do. But the scores on the Air Force 
Aptitude Test can be used to indicate success in 
civilian employment, as well. 

If you’d like to get a “blueprint of your future” 
(without obligation of any kind), ask your guid- 
ance counselor to arrange for you to take the Air 
Force Aptitude Test. Or contact your local Air 
Force recruiter. ‘ 
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Courtesy Univis lenses 


LOOKING PRETTY 
with GLASSES 


If you wear eyeglasses, remem- 
ber they can improve your ap- 
pearance as well as vision. 

Choose a frame that harmo- 
nizes with your hair color. Avoid 
yellowish tones (like pale tortoise 
shell) if your skin tends to be 
sallow. Stay away from reddish 
tones if your complexion is ruddy. 

Natural shades and simple 
styles are best for all-around 
everyday wear. Black and light to 
medium shades of brown, blue or 
gray coordinate well with almost 
every color you might wear. White 
and soft shades of clear blue or 
pink look well with evening 
clothes. 

When buying a frame, always 
try it on at a full length mirror to 
see how it looks in relation to the 
whole of you. A tall girl might 
look good in owlish horn rims 
but the petite girl should choose 
a more delicate frame. 

Large eyes show off nicely in a 
frame with a deep, wide lens area 
and medium, not too thick rims. 
Small eyes gain size in a delicate 
frame with good-size lens area. 

If your eyes are close-set, wear 
frames with a wide bridge to cre- 
ate an illusion of width. A high- 
arched bridge makes a nose seem 
longer; a low bridge, shorter. 

The trend is away from the 
large, heavy and bulky frames 
toward slim, lightweight styles, 
that tend to be round or square. 

In keeping with this lightweight 
trend are the new plastic lenses 
which are half the weight of glass 
and almost impossible to break. 
Also, they resist scratching and 
#0 not fog up in the cold. 

The girl who wears eyeglasses 
should avoid heavy eyeliner and 
dark shades of eye shadow (this 
narrows the space between the 
rims. and_makes the eyes appear 
small). Choose light, pastel shades 
of eye shadow close to eyelashes 
and apply mascara to upper 
lashes. An eyelash curler turns up 
lashes so that they won’t hit the 

lenses. If your eyebrows-are hid- 
den by eyeglass rims, build up the 
top line with pencil. For dark 
circles use white lipstick before 
makeup and wear a dark frame. 





Players often pin up hair in curlers because “a prac- 
tice_session_ruins_a_hair-do faster than a rainstorm.” 
Other injuries include broken fingernails, rare bruises. 





WS “a 


Pin-up League, 40 members strong, turns out from 7 to 8 Sunday mornings. 
Players provide sticks and skates, each contributes 50 cents a week for 
ice rental, use goal equipment lent by a district minor league team. 












Referee drops puck to ice during face- 
off as Irene Fraser reudies pass to 
Sharon Jones (left)and Joanne Howard. 
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“PIN-UP” 
LEAGUE 


When Bob Buie gets up at dawn on Sundays, he faces as gru 
training session as any hockey coach in Canada. Waiting for him 
municipal arena in neighboring Esquimalt, British Columbia, ; 
girls. Buie’s job is to teach them the finer points of puck-chasing. B 
is monumental. 

“The girls would be good if they’d play their positions,” he sai 
take your eyes off them for a minute and they start talking abou 
dates.” Both Buie and fellow-coach Ken Jones are high school sti 

When the girls first approached Buie in the Fall of 1962, he relu 
agreed to provide a few lessons. “I thought it was a passing fancy 
both coaches realized the girls were here to stay as their numbers ine: 

Each week, the girls turn out faithfully, and when they depart, r 
nance men comb the ice for dozens of hairpins shed in the fury ¢ 
Right now, they lack three elements of success.— a. backer, atte: 
and competition. The early morning hour has discouraged both the 
and the spectators (few but family show u 
for competition, the only male team willing: 
them on has been the Pee Wee Pups. Bui 
“The boys haven’t got used to seeing a line’ 
charging down the ice with hockey sticks.” 

The place of girls in hockey — in a country 
every hamlet has at least two amateur tear 
where pro hockey is. the major sports. draw— 
an enormous question mark. 

But the girls are all set to press ahead. 


¢ 


~~ 





SS 





In a rough game traditionally reserved for bo 
up players sometimes look more girlish than p 


Bonnie Sloker 
checks blade of 
skate before tak- 
ing to the ice. 
Dull blade can 
cut down speed 
during a game. 





Goal-tender Linda Bartram means business as $ 
set to stop a hard shot on goal during a practice w 


's Your $.Q.? 


t La Fontaine « It’s the night of a 
tty. As you walk into the room, all eyes 
4 you, seeing all your faults. Or, at 
that’s what you think. 
‘ou do, your S.Q. is low. S.Q. stands 
ff quotient. If your S.Q. is 
fou can run into your dream when you 
|g nightmare‘ and still come out with 
| 
“confidence is great to have, but hard 
It has to grow. You can help it along. 
in with your looks. Low S.Q.s pooh- 
their good points and brood on their 
Actually, people are much more likely 
ice a girl’s pretty hair than her short 
wa boy’s bright smile than his freckles. 
loesn’t hurt to remove some faults — 
id posture or overweight. Other props 
1S.Q. are wearing your set’s “uniform” 
ittering version and having good man- 
which means doing the right thing at 
‘ht time. You can make yourself inter- 
by reading widely, trying all sports. 
an emphasize all your unique qualities. 
‘e you have the most attractive self pos- 
what next? 
s get back to the party. The important 
here are: forget yourself and relax. 
wu put on cologne or after-shave lotion? 
, forget yourself. No one will notice. 
¢ you meet other people, forget your- 
id remember their names (few people 
be called “Hello, there”). 
‘0 one talks to you right away, then you 
| talking. Take a flier on the room, the 
iments or that old reliable, the weather. 
t about how you look, sneeze or hiccup. 
out the other person’s interests, listen 
. See if you can possibly make in- 
t comments. Within a short time 
be so interested in what you’re saying 
"ll forget about yourself without any 
‘va If, however, conversation 





work, offer to pass the olives, roll up 
g or start a game. 
this point, despite your best intentions 
aay make a blunder, something like 
g Mrs. Judson’s favorite china cup into 
3 of memories and splinters. There will 
4 of wisecracks; accept them grace- 
Tell Mrs. Judson you'll have the cup 
ed or replaced and then just carry on. 
people are so absorbed in their own 
ms that they'll forget in a few minutes. 
ally a two-way street. People usually 

forget your mistakes as you tend to 

party recipe for meeting people can 

to other situations. Simply re- 

the question, What do they think of 
vith What can I do for them? Some peo- 
ant an ear to absorb all their troubles; 
; want tennis partners, Scrabble part- 
shopping-spree companions. 
course, no one party, no one success, 
ive you self-confidence. It takes time. 
let temporary set backs discourage 
Just work at the job with patience and 
tence. 
each day as best you can, and the 
will take care of themselves. Before 
now it, your S.Q. will rise. 
a plucky man once said, “Every day’s 
x Everest, and you have to climb 


3 ‘ 
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slosh, swamp, bog, snow, 
sand, silt, muck & mire 


It used to be a foot soldier had three 
choices when he came up against that 
kind of country. 

Walk around it. Build a bridge. 

Or get his feet wet. 

Now he can ride right through it. 
In a marsh screw amphibian. Chrysler 
Corporation designed and built it for 
the U. S. Navy’s Bureau of Ships 
under sponsorship of the Department 


of Defense’s Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency. 

We admit it looks weird, but it 
works. 

Those odd pontoons on each side 
are the reasons. When the right one 
goes around clockwise and the left one 
goes counter-clockwise, the ridges on 
each pontoon dig in like a wood screw 
to push the amphibian forward. Re- 


SEE BOB HOPE AND THE CHRYSLER THEATRE, NBC-TV, FRIDAYS 


verse the action, it goes backward. 
It was simple. Once a Chrysler 

Corporation engineer took the screw 

principle and taught it how to travel. 


Plymouth ¢ Chrysler « Imperial « Dodge 


ey CHRYSLER 


CORPORATION 
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Don’t miss RAWHIDE, weekly on © 


CUpyEIOnT © 1964, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. ‘*COCA-COLA’’ AND *“COKE’/ ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS WHICH IDENTIFY ONLY THE PRODUCT OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 





Things go smoother refreshed. Coca-Cola, never too sweet, gives that special zing... refreshes best. 


aust 
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ALSO: HIGH SCHOOL WORLD 





MY SISTER HAS 

$200 IN HER 

INSURED SAVINGS 

AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. HOW DOES SHE Do IT? 


BABY SITTING. 
(TS A FEMALE MONOPOLY. 
{T'S UNFAIR To US MEN ! 


MAYBE WE SHOULD 
INVOKE THE 
ANTI-TRUST LAW. 





The habit of saving regularly is the key to success. Start now. 






(IXSG19) SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Where a million teenagers save! 


©1964, The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111 "E" Street, N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 
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These Were Fads 
Last Year... 


Roman teens are whizzing along on motorized roller skates; Calif 
are literally socking money away. Sound odd? Many fads are, but wheth 
they are or not, they last only a brief time. What do you think about 
What makes them catch on? Who starts them? Does following a 
squelch individuality or doesn’t it make a difference? Write us your hone 
opinions. We'll pay five dollars for each letter we publish. 


=" Saetiaee 
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; : me an : : 
Scholastic High School Award winner — Ecatacee Koda Sawed. off jeans, 


sneakers. Photo by 
Gregory wah 





Olympia(Wash.)H 





Matchbox cars . _. In Santa Ana, Calif., part- 
: / time earnings are saved in 
stretch socks for vacations. 





Midget cars, trout flies trim 
a hats worn at Florida college. 





} 
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Will this car’s shock absorbers maintain con- 
\trol on a gravel road? What effect will vibra- 
\tions have on stress points at 70 mph? Where 
‘is the ideal spot for a rear axle to be mounted 
when the car hits a pothole? 

| General Motors puts its cars through the 
paces—on Proving Ground test tracks and 
‘roads around the country —to find out. 
__In addition, the “Bump and Shake Rig” at 
our Technical Center is constantly called upon 
to answer these questions, and hundreds more, 
for GM engineers. It simulates rough, bumpy, 





a 


. * 
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GM project engineer and honor student Ronald Marker watch “Bump and Shake Rig’ gather vibration data. 


Shake well before using 


unkept roads you might encounter anywhere 
—in the laboratory, where instruments can 
record the effects on the spot and replay them 
time and again. Sometimes these tests are con- 
ducted up to five years before the first cus- 
tomer takes a demonstration ride. 

To begin a test, the project engineer chooses 
a road speed and road condition, which he can 
dial into the roller drums under the wheels. 
Then he attaches magnetic “stethoscopes” to 
various positions under the car. These lead to a 
14-channel tape recorder where the degree of 





vibration at each point is recorded, then auto- 
matically drawn on a graph for thorough study. 

This is only one of many tests a GM product 
must undergo before: it’s produced — and an- 
other example of how... 


General Motors 
makes things better 


Chevrolet * Pontiac * Oldsmobile * Buick * Cadillac 
With Body by Fisher * Frigidaire * GMC Truck 
& Coach * GM Diesel * Delco * AC Spark Plug 


Ronald Eugene Marker, senior, Jefferson Local High School, 
Farmersville, Ohio, recently visited the GM Tech Center 

with a group of fellow National Honor Society members. 

A top student with an intense interest in science, Ronald has 
been accepted by the General Motors Institute 

where he plans to major in electrical engineering. 


‘Drinking Or Not Drinking 
The Decision Will Be Yours 


by Adrian A. Paradis e Is drinking as harmless and pleasurable as some say 
is it as harmful and wrong as others claim? 

Today, drinking is accepted among many adults in the average Ameri 
community. All young people, however, must decide for themselves whet 
or not they too will follow this social custom and use alcoholic beverages oj 
they reach the legal drinking age. 4 

Alcohol has been used throughout the world for thousands of years. Mi 
countries have their own traditional beverages, some of which date back ¢ 
turies, and today, as then, wine is widely consumed in numerous places becai 
the local water supply is unsafe to drink. . 

In our own country alcohol went along as the early settlers pushed our fr 
tiers westward. Some were heavy drinkers and gradually more and m 
people began to protest the senseless drinking that often brought tragedy 
whole families. Out of this the temperance movement was born. 

The case for moderate drinking. Many people indulge in social drinking 
a pleasant way to relax with friends in their homes or at a restaurant. So 
married couples like a drink before dinner after a busy day. Others oe “ 
moderate drinking to weekends when they entertain. Most doctors s 
harm in an occasional drink and in tare instances prescribe a daily glass of 
wine for patients with nutritional problems. 

What is moderate or social drinking? Common sense is the only gauge 
telling an individual what is a safe amount of alcohol to consume. One per 
can drink more than another before feeling any effects, and the same indivi¢ 
may be able to tolerate more alcohol at one time than another. According 
the National Safety Council Subcommittee on Intoxication, if you take — wif 
an hour and especially on an empty stomach — as much or more than 1 
glasses of wine, two cocktails, three bottles of beer or three highballs, | 
chances are excellent that you will become drunk and lose control of yours 
Moderate drinking would, therefore, appear to be limited to no more than ¢ 
cocktail, highball, bottle of beer or glass of wine, before, Dna e, ce ae aa - 

Many families use beer or wine regularly, almost as a food, along w it 
meal. Drunk in moderate amounts, especially at mealtimes, beer or wine mi 
not be intoxicating. In these homes, alcoholism rarely becomes a problen 

The case against drinking. Some 35,000,000 Americans do not drink becai 
their religion forbids or discourages it, or because they do not enjoy dr ink 
or are afraid of its effects. 

Alcohol is a drug. It is dangerous because it is deceptive. Even the sm al 
amount acts as an anesthetic on the nervous system, temporarily maki 
more difficult to think straight or act normally or efficiently. The more % 
drinks the more one “relaxes” because alcohol dulls normal reflexes ; 
responses. The drunk loses control of himself, often acting silly or belligert 
On occasions, the drunk endangers both his own life and that of others. — 

Since athletes want to be alert, not relaxed, stupefied or unable to coordini 
they refuse to drink before a game. For the same reason, no one who has 
even one drink should drive a car until enough time has elapsed for hi 
have recovered complete control of his faculties. A small amount of al 
in the bloodstream will classify a driver as “under the influence” in many 

The greatest danger in using this drug is that the drinker may become 
dicted to it. No one who takes his first drink ever worries about becomir 
alcoholic, nevertheless there’s one chance in fifteen, anyone who starts drir 
will wind up an alcoholic. Often this means losing a job or breaking up a h 

The decision will be yours. When you reach legal drinking age, what sh 
you do if you are offered a cocktail? If your friends are drinking should you j 
them? Are you risking unpopularity if you refuse alcoholic beverages? ; 

Alcohol won’t solve problems; it creates them. It won't help overcé 
personal fears or an inferiority complex; it will make them worse. It ¥ 
make one popular with the crowd; it may bring disgrace on the drinker. 

Remember you will have even more fun if you avoid alcohol altogetl 
Those who choose not to drink will gain more respect than those who dk 

Meeting these problems successfully is not as difficult as you may imag 
Here are five guidelines: 

1. Discuss the drinking question with your family for you will 
want to follow their wishes. 

2. Before you take your first drink, check with your doctor and your minis 
or priest to make certain that this will not prove harmful for you. 5 

3. If you decide not to drink, don’t hesitate to ask for a Coke, Seven- 
ginger ale or other soft drink when alcohol is offered. 

4. If you decide to drink at all, be a moderate drinker. 4 

5. Never drive a car after you have been drinking until you are § abs *) 
certain that you are again in complete control of see \ 


Suzanne Szasz 
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j Where Espresso 
and Folk Music 
Get Together 


J. R. Goddard e One night during last Christmas vacation the crowds got so 
in front of a modest, double-doored basement on Greenwich Village’s Mac- 
ugal Street they spilled off the sidewalk and stopped traffic. College and high 
ool students, professional musicians—all had come to hear some of the finest 
k music in the land. That scene was nothing new. Students have long flocked 
MacDougal’s lively coffee houses and theaters, but ever since the Gaslight 
fee house added guitars to its bill of fare, it has been mecca for folk fans from 
the world. 

What do these crowds find when they get inside? No mere basement, the 
slight has been adapted to entertaining. The plain brick walls have been 
ssed with funny 1890s photos and the tables arranged to afford a good view 
the tiny stage. Because of the Gaslight’s non-alcoholic policy, reasonable 
ces prevail. A high school couple can spend a weekend evening there for 
und five to seven dollars (cheaper on week nights). 


But it’s what happens on stage that counts. At Christmas, for instance, there 
s the popular recording group, The Highwaymen. With record sales up in the 
lions they could earn in a single concert or TV appearance what the base- 
mt pays for a full week, yet they are glad to appear there because it adds to 
ir reputation while putting them close to a live audience. 

The same goes for famous performers like Bob Dylan, Ian and Sylvia and 
mbling Jack Elliot. They’ve visited the Tuesday night hootenanny for nothing 
all. Peter, Paul and Mary tried out new material there, and once the great 
te Seeger sang from that stage. 

The nightly mainstay, however, is still dozens of other performers less known 
the wide American audience but highly respected in folk music. During a 
if year you're sure to hear, say, bearded blues singer Dave Van Ronk, or 
jlahoman Tom Paxton, both of whom have several fine LPs to their credit. 
x Dobkin, a young girl from Philadelphia, often shows up to sing ballads in 
ny languages. Then there’s Len Chandler, who charms with intricate regular 
12-string guitar while doing pieces like his “Green, Green, Rocky Road.” 
d so the list goes. 

Popularity hasn’t always been the Gaslight’s fortune. Just a few years ago the 
sement was a storeroom for old trunks. This was during the 1950s when a 
w phenomenon came to MacDougal Street—the coffee house. Patterned after 
th century European establishments, these were places to read a paper, 
y chess, maybe argue politics. All offered continental-style espresso (pulver- 
d coffee put into a rotund, multi-valved Rube Goldberg contraption, shot 
ough with steam, and served strong and tart. People often take it with lemon 
1). Coffee houses became as common as hotdog stands. 

When the Gaslight reopened its doors, it too raised a coffee standard high, but 


Give an Espresso Party 





Gaslight chef Bill Stewart uses espresso maker and pulverized, double-roast 


fee, but says you can substitute instant espresso coffee. Serve in tiny cups with 
yar, never milk. Try other variations: Mocha espresso (half espresso, half 
t chocolate; top with whipped cream, shaved chocolate), cappucino (half 
yresso, half milk, cinnamon; top with whipped cream, cinnamon), café au lait 
alf hot milk, half espresso poured into cup together). 


Clean beatniks—folk singers 
made of soap set in paper 
cups with bottoms removed. 
Guitar, bass fiddle are soap, 
too. Use straight pins to put 
on bead-and-sequin eyes. 
Apply steel-wool or felt hair 
with household glue. Then 
add lips, eyebrows, and feet 
cut from felt scraps. 





A. E, Woolley 


its owners didn’t let it remain an average stop-off for long. In early 1959 they 
took the unusual step of offering poetry and then folk music. People poured in. 
A reputation was made overnight. Even today, with similar places across the 
country presenting poetry, folk music, jazz or short plays, the Gaslight remains 
a hub for talent traveling the coffee Circuit. The Highwaymen have replaced 
some of the simpler old-time fiddle and banjo music, yet on “hoot” nights fans 
still get their fill of that. 

The owners have been willing to experiment as well. Not long ago they re- 
leased their own LP of Tom Paxton singing “The Man that Built the Bridges” 
and other of his own songs. They occasionally import singers of a couple of gen- 
erations back so students can hear what things sounded like around 1920. While 
poetry has disappeared, the Gaslight helped set a new trend by taking on young 
comics to make satirical comments on the social scene. Some have gone up fast 
in show business, Bill Cosby being one. 

Some think there’s no end to what the little basement can achieve. West 
Indian bands, Flamenco guitarists, hillbilly and blue grass groups, Greek singers, 
all find their way to the Gaslight. And the crowds keep coming. 





Typically appreciative Gaslight audience listens to Sonny Moore sing. 


Coca-Cola—Coke. 
Both trade-marks 
mean the same thing 
and identify only the 
product of The 
Coca-Cola Company. 
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Your name, your school 
NOW! name, or HIS name 

fashioned in big bold 
tarnish-resistant gold or silver let- 
ters on a heavy chain bracelet. 
May be ordered in any combination 
of up to 16 letters and/or numerals. 
Satisfaction ONLY 
So asin inc. fed. tax!.00 
or Money Back! and shipping charges. 


P. O. BOX 433 CHEYENNE, WYO. 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR NAME 
BRACELET. I'M ENCLOSING $1.00 
FOR EACH BRACELET ORDERED. 




























Defense man from Half Hollow Hills High School (Huntington, L. 1.) leaps high to block a shot from opposing attack. 


Spring's Speedy Sport: 


by William Folprecht e The Indians called it “baggataway.” knocking of crosses makes the game look much roughe 
From 75 to 200 braves would compete ranging over a loosely _it actually is. There are strict rules covering roughné 
defined area covering miles of country. Medicine men were teams must often play short from the full ten men 
the referees, and religious ceremonies generally preceded the _ player sits out his penalty time. 
event. The fast-moving, rugged game is thrilling to we 
Today, the game is known as lacrosse, the name French demands top condition from its players. A good mi 
settlers gave it, and it uses the rules worked out in the 1860’s __ has to duck, dodge, pass, spot and elude his opponent. E 
by a Montreal dentist, Dr. George W. Beers, but much of its players move all over the field at a rapid pace. Attac 
appeal is due to the freedom of the original Indian game. from an individual player charging downfield on a fas! 
Similar both to ice hockey and soccer, lacrosse also in- quick short passes between two players, or long dowr 
corporates the action of the basketball court and gridiron.  crossfield passes to change the whole direction of pla 
Played on a field 65 yards wide by 110 yards long, it demands _ goalie, in an ideal position to see these changes, usually 
great stamina and strength. the game. He will call out to his defense men: “Ba 


; F left. In the center. Ball right.” He also plays an ag 

Netted goals, six feet by six feet, stand infield as they do i ; peays, - 
in hockey (they are 85 yards apart). A five-ounce India  8#me and speeds his team’s attack. After making a 
rubber ball is carried and passed by sticks or “crosses.” These ™@Y run si ball halfway to the center mark and pa: 
are a bent shaft of hickory with a net of catgut or rawhide  fensive player already well downfield. 


ee en a eee 
(Specify Letters Wanted-Limit 16) 
Gold (j or Silver (F] Finish 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 
List Extra Orders Separately 








Ps, 












Bat of the 


CHAMPIONS 





Dans Ned attached to the end. By using a measured jerk of the forearms Lacrosse is gaining great popularity. Recently over 
Sarertien tnade ae od and wrists, the player can zoom the ball from the stick to the fans paid to see JohnsHopkins play Navy. Johns Hop! 
Cote al Figs goal or teammate with great accuracy and a fantastic speed. long been the power in lacrosse in spite of not havin 





" : . dized athletics. Other major teams are Maryland 
While running, the player keeps the ball in the net pocket by a) ary 
“cradling” his stick. This is done by a constant twisting motion Duke, Navy and West Point. 


of the wrists like revving up a motorcycle motor — it’s not easy. bes of Meh ice ae a Pics. see ne. ore 
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ar voter Base 








j(anwon | Sticks vary from three feet to six feet in length. Attack- of the country, lacrosse is now played from Idylwi 
cop expels A men use short sticks to make it easier to run, cut and shoot _ fornia, to Meriden, New Hampshire. Ten years ag 
cipte y o i at goal. Defensemen use longer ones to intercept passes and _ teams played on Long Island; now 35 high schools | 
HENRY Sv, 4 to knock the ball loose from the stick of an opponent. This in lacrosse leagues. > a 
AARON HiLUERICHBBRAOSEYC 
WN. L. Home Run CES 
Co-Champ — 44 SH 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS [| 


in Horgahee gift \ —=N 


pockage 50¢ com- 


Reody soon at your 
dealers. Get your copy 
from him or send 10¢ 
direct to us (coin) to 
cover mailing. 


16” LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT SO¢ each 








[HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Box 506 Dept. SRB-4 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 40201 | 
[ Plesse send me____Pen and Pencil Sets @ 50¢ ouch. | 
| amc Bats @ S0¢ each 
Famous Slugger Yearbook @ 10¢ each 





Opponents fight for loose ball as it bounces away from both side 


(Left) As defense player attempts to throw a biock, the attack 
player shoots and the ball whistles over goalie’s shoulder. 


Please print name and address 





. 
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@ Bay In September we asked readers to send car- 
toons. The best came from Andrew Cherlin, a 


sophomore at William Hall High School, West 
Hartford, Conn. More of Andy’s work will 
appear soon. Keep on sending in your entries; 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 








Ilse Collignon—PIP 


Thirty Scarsdale (N .Y.) High School 
students toured Europe, giving per- 
_formances of the play, “Our Town.” 






WELL, CHIP, THE 
LINES WAS BUILT FOR WORK, 


“LONG LINES IS REALLY SELF-CONTAINED. EVERY INCH OF HER IS PUT TO GOOD USE. 
IN ADDITION TO ALL THE SPACE RESERVED FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT, THERE'S 
OF STORAGE SPACE SO SHE CAN STAY AT SEA FOR LONG PERIODS OF 


DYNAMOMETER FOR REG 
STRAIN ON CABLE WHILE 





Eileen Maclin, of Glenville High 
School, Cleveland, was delegate at Na- 
tional Youth Conference on the Atom. 


Nr KNOTS WHILE PAYING OUT 
Sr es CABLE OVER THE STERN. AS 


tcerercececce 





Promoting safety belts is Miss Teenage 
America, Judy Doll, a Youth Safety 
Spokesman for Lincoln-Mercury. 


CAN SEE HERE, CHIP, HOW TELEPHONE CABLES 


*yYou 
ARE REACHING OUT TO SHRINK QUR WORLD. UNDER- 
SEA CABLES PROVIDE HIGH QUALITY OVERSEAS 
|, AND WE'RE PLANNING TO MAKE A 
LOT OF USE OF THIS SHIP TO PROVIDE MORE:” 


ae “-s 


a *s 





J, $, Badon 


i» 


Frankie Schmidt, 15-year-old senior at 
Lafayette High School, star on title- 
winning University of Southwestern 
Louisiana trampoline team. 
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DONT 


JOIN 
THE 











UNLESS me 







...unless you want to learn 
a valuable skill. 


... unless you want toearn 
college credits at Army expense. 


... unless you want to develop 
leadership abilities most men 
never achieve. 


...unless you have a yen to see 
the rest of the world. 


But if you want to achieve all 
four—and get started the 

minute you graduate—go talk 
with your local Army recruiter. 
You can accomplish all of these 
goals in today’s new action Army. 


The Army will also give you | 
something else you’ve never had 
before: the feeling of standing 

on your own—a man among men— 
in the most highly respected 
organization in the world. It’s 

a great feeling that starts the 
minute you put on Army green... 
and it’s a kind of feeling you’ll 
never forget. 


If you’re good enough to get in...a proud future can be yours in the new action 


Army 


oa 9 nee sae SMT eet Wer > nverntewen WHO me et enn tne 





set Panto nme en nn yt ng aan tat ne wr. > 


They Learn Now... 


Ree Corona e Teenagers in the San Francisco area can have a head start in 
provided they take part in PALS (Planned After-school Lab Sessions). Work- 
in one of two specially built and equipped laboratories, they take science courses at 
| college level — electronics, chemistry, biochemistry, abstract mathematics, math 
is, geology, lab techniques, entomology, herpetology and astronomy. All that’s required 
grades and permission of the school principal. 
articipants can begin at ten; despite the youth of members, the record of safety and 
| mplishment are outstanding. Many youngsters have taken top honors in the science 
ime. laboratories have sprouted up as novice scientists work on projects in their 
|te time. 

glas Kaye, 15, now works part-time for an electronics company and brings home 
\jlifiers to assemble in his basement laboratory. While his parents insist he save half of 
\earned wages, that other half goes directly into lab equipment. 
lan Klinger, 14, repairs television sets and spends most of Saturdays at military 
jlus outlets, searching for electronic components. His parents are buying a new home 
sive him additional laboratory space. In return, he has promised to install electric 
ige doors, room-to-room intercoms, hi-fi and a wall television set. 
f fact, the enthusiasm of parents has helped to make this program a local fixture. 
én PALS was founded in 1958, the San Francisco Unified school district shared the 
is with Miranda Lux foundation and the National Defense Act. Now the district has 
im over the complete expense. Bay Area industries help the program with donations 
ime, advice and materials. There’s no question in their minds that the project has 
td young people to find the program best adapted to them. 












E To Earn Later 


Robert R. McLaughlin e Are you curious about the world around you? Do you 
ader why a jet plane makes so much noise, a box of powder and some milk can make 
ake, morning glories change color during the day? 
Do you like to solve problems? Are you pleased when you learn to fix a rough-running 
‘engine by adjusting the carburetor? 
Dan you give up an unworkable idea, even if you cherish it, and throw yourself into 
a new approach? 

you answer yes to these questions, you have the scientist’s outlook on life. With 
‘proper training you should find a career in science. 
science and its teammate, applied science or technology, have always been driving 
tes in civilizations. The men who thought up and built the first Roman aqueducts, 
tish steam engines and American nuclear power plants made social progress not only 
isible but inevitable. 
Science is also fun. Anyone who is fascinated by electronic motors or butterflies or 
yple can spend his lifetime studying them and making discoveries. 
And science pays off. Scientists today reap greater economic rewards and social 
stige than ever. Most college graduates who become scientists, engineers and tech- 

start out at $5,500 to $8,500 a year — substantially more than classmates who 


other occupations. 

Bi force, there is no easy way to become a nuclear physicist, civil engineer or medical 
ihnician. A high school diploma alone qualifies you for no more than a beginner's 
}, from which you might eventually move up to a low-grade technician’s position. As 
‘ule of thumb, you need at least two years of college to become a technician, four or 
= to become an engineer, and five to seven to become a scientist. 

is is a big investment of time and money. Perhaps you’d like to test yourself first. 
lild an amateur radio transmitter and receiver, develop your own photographs, operate 
ielescope to search the sky, look inside a drop of water with a home microscope. If any 
th activities interest you deeply, you might well consider a career in science. 

© matter which specialty you aim for, it’s a good idea to take as much mathematics 
Deecible and at least one year of physics, chemistry and biology. Knowledge of all four 
Ids is usually necessary for mastery of one, and you may end up in one of many 

jalties that overlap the traditional sciences — biophysics, biochemistry, physical chem- 
Ty or computer systems. 

ere excellence in science will not be enough. Today’s scientist must be a well- 

ded individual. You should study history, literature and the fine arts. As a scientist 
i will need foreign languages, especially Russian and German. 

our range of opportunity is almost unlimited! 


more information? Please send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to SCIENCE, Scholas- 
10, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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Douglas Kaye wires on 
amplifier in home lab. 






Alan Klinger has elec- 
tronic lab in bedroom. 


National Institutes of Health- 


Technician analyzes 
blood samples. 


Research scientist shows 
“atomic bricklaying.” 
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Don’t stumble through 
the literary classics. 
CLIFF’S NOTES will 
help you make better 
grades! These study 
aids give you a Clear, 
concise summary and 
explanation, chapter 
by chapter. CLIFF’S 
NOTES are now being 
used by high school 
and college students 
throughout the United 
States. There are 55 
different CLIFF’S 
NOTES covering the 
literary classics. 


King, 


> Henry IV.-Part le 


+1 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


OR USE THE 
COUPON BELOW 


| CliffScvaes 


CLIFF'S NOTES, INC. 
Bethany Station, Lincela, Nebr. 68505 


s You Like It « Coriolanus ¢ Harnlet « 
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yatra * 


CITY. STATE 
F $1.00 each, postpaid. Amount enclosed $__ 
™ () Cash (Check CO Money Order 


Ci List Titles Here__ 











=a CLIFFS yellow and black stripes — 
your key to the classics! 


Anto 


nos oem os ua am eo oe mas Se 
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HTLES 


® Nothing « 


Scariet Letter « Silas Marner « 
Sound and the Fury « Tale of Two Cities 
om Sawyer « Vicar of Wakefield 
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Today you can do so many thin 





% oe : 





Make movie stars of your friends. They'll love to perform. And it’s so easy to Proud of your pictures? Win money and recogniticn—entel 
catch them at parties or school games. Later, invite them to a movie “‘premiére.” contests sponsored by youth and photo magazines, newspapers 
Movies bring back the action, moment by moment, just as it happened. could buy you a better camera—make you famous, too! : 


4 


; ie 


a 


Tomorrow photography can do 





ES FOES 2 a ee ee eee ee 





Plan to be a social worker, visiting nurse, or civic-minded volunteer? Be sure Raising a family can be a full-time job! And you'll always 
you’re always armed with a camera. You’ll find that pictures can be more elo- have your camera handy when those young actors are most en 
quent than words when it comes to arousing public interest in your cause. ing. You'll want to send prints to relatives and friends, too. 


Photography is the fun wit 


- eueriwerstitt Awiw ~ mmkuin ryOw 


Now, in the time it takes to 
read this sentence aloud, you 
can load the new 


KODAK 


INSTAMATIC 
Cameras 


ith photography 













> your camera to the gym and to all sports events. You'll discover that With the new KODAPAK Cartridge, 
t shots “just happen” when you take along your camera. Prints will make a you ] O ad instantly, autom atic ally ! 


vith your friends, too. Wherever you go, always keep your camera handy. 


There’s no threading, no fum- 
bling, with these Kopax InsTa- 
MATIC Cameras. You just drop 
the film cartridge in the camera. 


Check on the Kopax Insta- 
mATic 100 Outfit. And look at 
the price! Camera (pictured) 
has eae) automatic loading. Film always goes in right 
way, advances to right place. Built-in flash holder for indoor 
shots. Lens pre-set for extra sharpness. Complete with bat- 
teries, flashbulbs and Kopapak Cartridge, less than $18. 


Kopaxk Insramatic 300 Outfit. In addition to Kopax 
InsTAMATIC 100 Camera features, 300 model has electric eye 
and fast f/8 lens. Outfit, less than $50. 


Kopax Instamaric 400 Outfit. Camera not only has elec- 
tric eye, but also a spring-motor drive to advance film for 
you .. . automatically. Less than $60. 


There’s a ready-loaded Kopapax Cartridge for the kind 
of picture you want: KopAcHROME-X Film or Kopak ExTA- 
CHROME-X Film for color slides; KopAcotor-X Film for 
color snaps; KopAk VERICHROME Pan Film for black-and- 
white snaps. Kopax 
InsTAMATIC Cameras take 
them all. 


Jany things for you 








EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 









Projection, official U. 8. Air Force photograph 
to be an astronomer? Slides bring celestial subjects down to earth. Scien- 


above are looking at Saturn as seen through a TV telescope. Whatever your Prints bubs te'thance 
er, photography will help you do a better job. without notice. 


ENJOY WALT DISNEY'S 
“WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR,” 
SUNDAY EVENINGS. NBC-tV 
® 
: 


eo Witte. 








Glamour 
at Your 
Fingertips 





1. Remove all traces of nail polish 
with a cotton ball soaked in polish 
remover. Shape nails with the 
rough side of an emery board. Use 
sweeping strokes in one direction 
only; don’t saw back and forth. 
Use the smooth side of emery 
board to bevel nails. 





2. Bleach the undersides of the nail 
with the moistened tip of a nail 
white pencil. Wipe nails a second 
time with the polish remover. 
Gently push back cuticles with 
cotton-tipped orange stick and 
cuticle remover. 





3. Apply a base under polish. Place 
hands on a flat rigid surface for 
better control. Brush sides first; fill 
in center last. To help prevent 
chipping, take a thin hairline of 
polish off the tip of nails with the 
ball of thumb before polish has a 
chance to set. Brush the first coat 
on thinly; the second, more 
generously. Pale shades are 
popular for spring and summer. 
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What to Buy 
for Spring 


Think before you buy. Keep an eye on trends. What 
was very big last year that you were just dying to have: 
is it still current this year and, more important, where 
will it be next year? (Example: short box jackets have 
been around a long time, and although all right this 
year, won’t last much longer.) Assess your “spring 
collection.” What’s missing from the closet? Do you 
desperately need a suit, a special blouse, an extra dress 
for dates? Buy with a sharp eye on your own needs. 

Suits: The biggest news for some time past and to 
come is Chanel. You don’t have to have an exact copy, 
but do take a look at the style — unfussy, simple and 
easy. Watch for this in soft, pale-colored mohair, also 
in knits. Very big this season are blazer suits, coats and 
dresses. You don’t have to buy a suit to have that look. 
Check the closet. Do you have a pleated navy skirt? Buy 
a polka-dot shell and a white or red blazer, and you’re 
set. As it gets warmer, change the wool skirt to linen. 

Coats: The word in coats is, “different.” This doesn’t 
mean way out (a coat is much too expensive an item to 
go out of style in a season or two), but look for special 
details and interesting fabrics. Coats will fit close to the 
body. The Chanel look is seen in coats, too; straight line, 
braid, double rows of pockets. A fresh, smart style is the 
front-fitted coat, though a little looser than it has been. 
White is very popular. Coat and dress ensembles will be 
seen in wools, knits, denims and linens. 

Dresses: Simplicity is still very important but not so 
stark as in the past. Clothes are eased but made to show 
off the feminine figure. Waistlines are defined and belts 
(at the waist) are beginning a comeback. Some belts 
are dropped to the hip for a long-torso look. Skirts 
allow movement; there are pleats, soft flair, wrap- 
arounds. Touches of lace will be shown on everything 
for a soft, romantic air. 

Color: It’s always fun to have something 1n the latest 
color or color combination. This year, spring is bright- 
ened with navy blue and hot green. 





Welcome spring in a white coat. Note 
Chanel lines and fine detail of braid and 
patch pockets. J. C. Penney, about $25. 


Linen long-torso dress comes 
in newsy color combination of navy 
and green. By Sue Brett, about $15. 








New Durene finish will keep this 
cotton knit looking sleek no matter where 
you go. Jonathan Logan, about $23. 


_ How Do You Rate 
as aDate? 





ing out tonight? Start out with 
risk shower, follow up with a 
we if need be. If bothered by 
mishes, apply some medicated 
. Now buff your shoes until 
y shine, check your tie, give 
ir hair a last combing! 


Whether it’s your first date or your 500th, chances are that you’re not quite 
a Cary Grant yet. You still have a lot to learn. Use the following checklist as 
a progress report on how you rate as a date. 
( I telephone a girl well in advance, even if I have been dating her fairly reg- 
ularly. Monday for Saturday is a good formula. If she’s busy Saturday but 
gives me encouragement (“I'd really like to, but ...”), then I ask her out for 
Friday or Sunday. If she doesn’t give me any encouragement (three consecutive 
“Tm too busys” is par). I withdraw gracefully. 
(I make careful plans, I always ask her what she’d like to do, but if the deci- 
sion falls to me, ’'m imaginative. A movie and then a pizza joint? Heck, no — 
bowling or a bridge tournament, then maybe some Chinese food. If we’re 
going to a good restaurant, I make reservations; if it’s a night club, I telephorte 


_to get an estimate; if the family car is available, I find out where there’s 2 


parking lot near where we’re going. And if I’m not sure how much to tip, and 
whom to tip, and where I sit and where she sits, I bone up with an etiquette book. 


(_] I never arrive late. I leave myself extra time in case there’s heavy traffic or a 
slow bus. And if I’m not sure how long it takes to get there, and I’m not even 
sure if I can find her home, I make a trip beforehand. If I am going to be late, 
before asking directions or looking for a repairman, I telephone her and explain. 


(_] I smile when I see her — even if it’s a blind date and she looks like Groucho 
Marx. I’m pleasant with her parents. When I leave, I’m careful to say to them 
“Well, good night — it has been nice meeting you.” I help my date on with her 
coat (having practised with my sister). If it has suddenly turned colder or 
started drizzling, I warn her. 


[J] I look my best. I had a haircut recently, and my hair is combed and brushed 
— I gave it a quick going-over before ringing the bell. My breath is fine because 
I chew mints or use mouthwash. My nails are clean. And I shaved as short a 
time ago as I could. I cover blemishes with a medicated gel. 


(_] During the course of the evening, I draw her out. If I sense she’s afraid that 
I won't like her, ’'m considerate and kind. I drop a compliment naturally, and 
then, without trying to see her reaction, change the subject. (A good compli- 
ment has to be sincere.) If there’s a pause in the conversation, I don’t panic — 
pauses can be welcome. Finally, I have loads and loads of things to talk about 
— school, teachers, funny stories, movies and television, my hobbies, her hob- 
bies, books and magazine articles, and — a subject both of us will be interested 
in — dating. 

(J) I bypass three forbidden topics: (1) Money; (2) my other girl friends; (3) 
what a great, brilliant, strong, handsome, clever fellow I am. 


‘(CJAt the end of the evening, if I like her, I show her I like her, especially if it’s 
a first date. Either I tell her that I will call her soon or, compliment of compli- 
ments, I ask her out again for next week. Even if she does look like Groucho 
Marx and I would never dream of calling her again, I tell her I had a wonderful 
time. Cary Grant couldn’t do better. 





SUPERIORITY COMPLEX 
NOW SELLING FOR .50 


So you’re not a football hero, a big Brain, or a hot 
Hot-rodder. You can still be top man in the Girl 
Department! ...if you let SHORT CUT 
take control of your top! It'll shape up 
the toughest crew cut, brush cut, any 
cut; give it life, body, manageability. 
Give you the best-looking hair around 
—and a feeling of natural superiority. 
So get with it! Get Old Spice 
SHORT CUT Hair Groom by 
Shulton . . . 

tube or jar, only .50 plus tax. 
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3 to be new life in the old body during the last 
; few years. 


Let’s not kid ourselves, of course. Poetry 
j is not yet cutting into the profits of profes- 
F sional basketball or bowling or popular mu- 


sic. Nor is it likely to do so. But in so huge 
; a country as ours, there is room for a lot of 
divergent interests and hobbies, and poetry 


z 
is one of these. 
To estimate the numbers involved is diffi- 
cult. We used to say there were hundreds of 
. poets and thousands of readers. It’s not much 


LETTERS TO FORGETTERS from Yogi Bear 


Se I eto ee ee ee YP ee 


ea eS 


DULL IN THE HEAD, TED? 
GET YOURSELF FED. 

YOU'RE ANYONE’S MATCH 
WITH BREAKFAs7 


ee aa ee 


a © Hanna-Barbera Prod. 





Yogi's not so dumb. He knows you feel better, play better, and work better when 
you've had a good nourishing breakfast that includes an appetizing Kellogg's 
cereal. 

Take time for breakfast every morning. Remember, good nourishment begins at 
breakfast and lasts all day. 


9 
“The best to you each morning” OF BATTLE CREEK 
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. been told thea sad news. In fact, ‘there seems os 





( 
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i comes in San Francisco) and in bi 
little towns in between. The YMHA | 
torium in New York gives 40 poetry rea 
a year; many poets read there to sta! 
room only. Caedmon Records, which, 
centrates on poetry disks, is doing a ru} 
business, and other record com 
following suit. 

Many of the poets and practically all 
audiences are young people. The poet 1 
days, whatever his own age, knows 
writing for young people—in schools 0 
leges or just starting out on their own ci 
and marriages. Thus poetry nowada 
more meaningful to young people thani. 
has been. i 

If your “image” of a poet is that 
elderly clergyman, white-bearded and u 
respectable, strolling on a level path 
gravely commenting on the green qualit 
meadows, you are in for a bit of a sho 

_ The poet today may have a beard, | 
will not be white. You may find him lect 
to a college classroom; you are quite as 1 
to find him on a ski run, or under water 
scuba outfit. He may make his living in’ 
ness or photography or sheep-raising. He 
tainly won’t be making his living by poe 


. there aren’t yet enough readers for thal 


there are too many poets. 

Some of the biggest figures in mo 
poetry have been eminent in other ways. | 
rill Moore, who wrote literally thousam 
sonnets, achieved distinction as a neu 
gist and psychiatrist. He had time tal 
so much—or rather, compose so muc 
he didn’t always get round to writing 
poems down—because he composed ) 
The story goes that he would compose 
net while in his car waiting for 4 
light to turn green. 

Wallace Stevens, a strange, difficul 
beautiful poet, led a double life: in 
poetic career he was a distinguished 
tion lawyer and vice-president of one 0 
largest insurance companies in Hart 


Connecticut. 

William Carlos Williams, who wll 
a thousand poems, was famous in his I 
town of Paterson, N. J., as a physician, 
Williams used to boast that he had 
as many babies as he had written 

One of the pleasantest things about pi 
ing poetry as a hobby is that it is so ecot 
ical. As Emily Dickinson said, 4 


Movie Date 
with Liz Hirzler — 
BECKET is not to be missed — 


portrayal of two men, Henry IL, a 
wanted to bring the wealth and power 0 
















friend, Thomas Becket. Hoping for 
control of the Church, Henry z 
Becket Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
calculated. Becket’s loyalty shifted 
people and the will of God. The conflict 
minated when Becket was murdered. ~ 

Sets and photography. convey the fe 
and look of 12th-century Europe, and r 
and costumes are equally effective. By fa 
greatest impact comes from the stirring: 
formances of the two stars, Richard Bu 


and Peter O'Toole. Among the fine suy 
eect Saye SS 


frugal is the chariot 
bears a human soul.” 
of all the arts, poetry is the least ex- 
-in money if not in mental effort. It 
momical as free programs on televi- 
cause for the price of a good TV set 
id buy a comprehensive library of 
ancient and modern. For $12.50 you 
the best collection of poetry I know 
ting’s Poets of the English Lan- 
five volumes edited by N. H. Pear- 
W. H. Auden (Auden is himself one 
most famous modern poets). This 
m will carry you through college and 
agh the rest of your life. For much 
can get, in one volume, Louis Unter- 
_ Modern American and British 
(Harcourt, Brace), a fine represen- 
[the best 20th century poets. Or you 
Oscar William’s Golden Treasury 
imerican Library), an excellent an- 
of both old and new, in paperback. 
idvantage of reading poetry in such 
fies is that you can sample a goodly 
of poets and then follow up those 
best. The great reward comes when 
| you really know one poet, feel at 
th his way of thinking, speaking, see- 
t this experience a modern poet is 
) be better than an old one. For ex- 
Milton is a much greater poet than 
Carlos Williams, and Milton is no 
ficult. But you are more likely to 
Iked” to poetry by Williams—or E. 
mings, or Robert Frost or E. A. Rob- 
than by Milton. The modern poets 
years nearer you and seem to have 
say to you immediately. Later on, 
modern poets have really captured 
1 will go back to Milton anyway and 
ms, Frost, Cummings and Robinson 
dead, but as twentieth-century poets 
| speak to young people. You will 
r enjoy one of them, if not all. You 
$0 dip into some notable living (and 
poets — such as Denise Levertov in 
tyes At The Back Of Our Heads” 
irections), or Robert Creeley in “A 
Women” (Jargon Books). Two 
claimed recently are Alan Dugan, 
Prize winner last year with his 
’ (Yale), a collection of strange, in- 
id violent pieces; and William Staf- 
ational Book Award winner with 
ag Through The Dark.” In my opin- 
ord is the best poet now writing in 
: he does for the West what Robert 
i for New England. I think you will 








are John Gielgud, Donald Wolfit, 

3rown. Edward Anhalt adapted Jean 
s play to the screen, and Peter Glen- 
died the direction. (Paramount) 






urton plays an earthy but majestic 
ite Peter O’Toole’s crude, ruth- 
itty King Henry II of England. 


be impressed by Stafford, but you will have 
to work on and think about his poems before 
you can feel them as deeply as they deserve. 

Let’s face the uncomfortable fact: good 
poetry is not for the non-reader or the slow- 
witted. If you don’t like reading, you won’t 
like poetry. If you don’t like picturesque 
speech and can’t understand jokes, gags, 
puns, and memorable remarks, you won’t 
like the most memorable remarks, the most 


picturesque of all speech, which we call po- 





William Stafford recently Denise Levertov is known — 


etry. But if you have an eye and an ear for 

won the Shelley Memorial for some of the most 
words and want to know what people feel, wand ofthe Pocky msvind peg ; 
you will find the greatest rewards in poetry, Society of America. of this generation. 


least expensive and richest of the arts. 
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le’ SPEED 
Models We'll Never Make SPEED 


saree | SPEED 


modelers who want to convert Ed 
Is that all we think about? No... 


“Big Daddy” Roth’s swinging crea- 

tions back to stock. That’s downright 
not all! When we designed Revell’s 
scale model racing cars, the Jaguar 


GT and Corvette Sting Ray GT in 
i$o scale and the Lotus XXV GP and 

















SS 































Relax. There’s nothing wrong with 
your eyes. You’re looking at the lat- 
est addition to the Revell line of 
famous horses. This the Appaloosa, 
the spotted pony that was the fa- 
vorite of Indian warriors in the old 
west. 

Revell’s Appaloosa comes complete 
with western saddle, colorful cioth 
blanket, lariat and hackamore. The 
mane and tail are of realistic appear- 
ing simulated hair. This is a hobby 
kit that’s easy and fun to build, even 
more fun to display. 

See the whole line of Revell horses 
at your hobby dealer. Besides the 
Appaloosa there’s the Golden Palo- 
mino, American Saddlebred and 
Quarter Horse. 

Get a horse! $2.98 each. 


Somebody Out There's Thinking 


One of our readers suggested that 
we go into mass production on a 
new model invention he has. It’s a 
way-out custom car model that’s also 
a mouse-trap. Seems this modeler 
got tired of nosey visitors picking 
up his swinging customs and getting 
greasy fingerprints on candy fin- 
ishes, knocking bubble-tops off, drop- 
ping his models, etc. So, when one 
of these crude types lays his lunch- 
hooks on our friend’s invention, 
WHAP! He hasn't got too many 
friends left, but his models are all 
in great shape. 





A motorized model barracuda for 
slipping into the community swim- 
ming pool next summer. 























A giant germ kit. The nut that o= 

suggested this one said we could un-American. We’ve got the C.I.A. 
claim “our new germ kit is catch- (Customizers Intelligence Agency) 
ing” in our advertising. tracking that one down. 













BRM GP in 45 scale, we thought 
about a lot of other things, too. We 
engineered the best possible han- 
dling characteristics into them, so 
they can get through those turns 

































There’s a big hobby show coming 
up in Febuary, but only manufac- 
turers, distributors and dealers of 
hobby supplies get to go to it. It’s 
where the hobby kit makers show 
what they'll be coming out with dur- 
ing 1964. 

What will Revell take to the hobby 
show? We can’t tell you right now 
because it’s a big secret but we'll 
soon be able to let you know all about 
the tremendous new kits for 64. 
Maybe even in the next issue of 
Revell News. Watch for it. 






















and esses and chicanes ahead of the 
pack. We thought about acceleration, 
so you can take the lead right off 
the starting grid, scream out of the 
turns with full power and speed 





LANDLUBBERS 


Go to sea right at your workbench. 
Revell’s model of the clipper ship, 
the Cutty Sark, is so completely de- 
tailed that you’ll think you smell salt 
spray as you assemble her. The Cutty 
Sark is big, 36 inches long, and the 
pride of any modeler’s collection. 
She’s a lot of work to build, but 
worth every minute of it. Worth 
every penny of the $9.95 price, too. 
Start building her this week. 


ED"BIG DADDY" 





























down the straight. And all you have 
to do is look at Revell model racing 
cars to know that they're unmatched 
for authentic appearance. But don’t 
forget the speed is there, too! 


rsa! ‘MOTHER'S 
> WoRRY 


And no wonder. Wouldn’t you worry 
if you had a kid that looked like this? 

“Mother's Worry” is the second of 
Ed “Big Daddy” Roth’s custom mon- 
sters. They’re easily the wildest 
thing anyone ever put on a hobby 
shelf. 

You can build “Mother’s Worry” 
with the mean ’23 “T” roadster that 
comes with the kit, or he can stand 
alone. His arm and hand can be put 
in different positions so the sky’s the 
limit for monster customizing ideas. 
You get a choice of several eyeball 
decals, too. (As a bonus special, 
there's a bullet-proof fly that buzzes 
around his head!) 

“Mother's Worry” is only $1.00. 
And his first cousin, “Mr. Gasser!’ 
is still available at your hobby deal- 
er’s also. Build ’em both and look for 
new Revell monsters to come. 





BOMBS ay 













































Now here’s big news for all you 
model car racers. You can buy any of 
Revell’s model racing cars in com- 
plete kit form. All the parts in one 
package, including body, chassis, 
pick-up and motor. Nothing else to 
buy. 

A New Low Price, only $5.95 each, 
complete. 








Just thought I’d remind you car 
model cats of the swinging things 
you can do with Revell Custom Car 
Parts. Take a look at this hot 
quarter-miler we just put together. 
Every part is from the Revell Cus- 
tom Car Parts Rack. 

We call it the 
“Phantom 












It’s the most famous Flying For- 
tress of all, the “Memphis Belle” She 
was the first B-17 to complete 25 
missions over Europe. 

The Revell model is in exact 42 
scale, just like Revell’s World War II 
fighter planes of all countries. She’s 
big, full 17% inch wingspan. Gun 
turrets rotate, bomb bay doors open, 
the control surfaces move and the 
props spin. Authentic Air Force 
markings included, naturally. 

Build the “Memphis Belle!’ Only 
$1.98 at your local hobby shop. And 
then check all the other great Revell 
airplane models in ¥%2 scale. 






























They're from 










You can duplicate just about any 
strip or road machine you want with 
Custom Car Parts, 954 of ’em, all 
different. Take a look at your hobby 
shop today. Only 49c to 89c each. 


evell 


of Course 
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Don’t miss RAWHIDE, weekly on 





eS LTTE 
eaneRe 


Neate 


People go better refreshed. The never-too-sweet taste of Coca-Cola gives a special zing... refreshes best. 


TIME TO ENJOY YOURSELF 


Dream Vacations ¢ Dream Jobs 
All About Surfing 
Funny Records ¢ Funny Books 


TIME TO IMPROVE YOURSELF, 100 


‘How Not to Get a Job 


Careers in Aviation 
EXTRA! Readers Speak Out on Fads 





High School World 





















Ladies of the chorug 
at America’s Junio 
Miss Pageant in 
Mobile were, left ta. 
; right, Sonia — 
~~ ssua* : _ —F Pederson, Nevada; 
a fe $6 Dinah Gray, Texa 
Linda Felber, 
Washington. Linda 
won the pageant ¢ 
a $6,000 college 
scholarship. 
Larry (Tiny) Karb 
below, displays a 
prime catch in the 
annual Rattlesnake 
Roundup in 
Okeene, Okla. 


ETAT P 4 


GIRLS 





Re 


As executive vice-president of As top winner in the Teen 





Julimar Farms, Jennifer Revson, 14, division of the Singer sewing contest, peas sinless aii oe 
of Lords Highway, Conn., buys Martiena (Tina) Stahlke, a junior of $5 pits me ESshin in 
foods, develops recipes. She’s shown at Salt Lake City’s Skyline H.S., ee 33 d =A oS h ‘g 

in her New York World’s Fair test kitchen. took a jet trip all the way to Paris. the 23rd Westinghouse 


Science Talent Search. 


ELEC EMRE FF rwwrrsvs 


Winners of $500 

college scholar- 

ships in the 4-H 

Electric Program 

were Ted Ewing, Diane Gadow, 


Russell, Ta; Huntingtown, 
Gerald Md.; Allan V. 
McBurney, New Abbott, Indian- 
Castle, Colo.; apolis; Allen 
Neil Peterson, D. Glasgow, 





Post Falls, Id.; Halifax, N.C. 







Aleta Lutz 








es 
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Readers Speak Out 


= expense paid 
Winl 9 day trip to The Question: What Do You Think of Fads? 
" | the New York 



















spate 


Name 












: World’s Fair Marilyn Dick, Santa Cruz, Calif. 1 think fads are neat, but they can go 1 
° ie mee extremes and become stupid. Fads catch on because they are different fre 
: E Ss for 4 ... OR normal life. Fads are also an “out” for so-called non-conformists. . . In 1 
: ce ome at Nest ° : opinion fads do “squelch individuality.” I feel that it is exasperating to ha 
: Veg : $2000 CASH people copy me when I do something out of the ordinary . . . 
© ~ c - PLUS 
: “A cians : 24 VOLUMES Shelley Korshak, Highland Park, Ill. Fads are fun. Someone starts a fi 
= tt 2 as ENCYCLOPAEDIA because he or she wants attention or wants to do something different. Peor 
: range all : papee a wal peseblaarg rere will either say, “Gee, that’s a good idea,” or “She is crazy.” A fad will ot 
- : 3 each for 18 weeks $8000 worth in all catch on if others think it is good. 
: = Put your imagination to work—and 3 : 
: [ | fl | F | * dream up a name for Nesbitt's Ruby Mae Gainey, Hartsville, S.C. Some are good, some are bad. Take t 
° * famous orange man. It's the creative fad of signing a sweatshirt, T-shirt or any other shirt. As soon as the fad passe 
. ¢ — “think” contest of the year—and you you're stuck with the shirt! 
SUE s oo oiice ceo te de aes can win fabulous prizes! Help your- 
: self to a 6-pak of Nesbitt's orange Donna Reed, Akron, O. Fads are like taxes, rain, parents and Beatles—th 
= GOOURESS 88d $9-sUlNs AXpInning all something we have to live with. Where would we be today if it werer 
e Name the Orange Man" contest for fads? The wheel fad r ad. th ied and tm 
: sie sini Diatiee or fads? The wheel was a fad, some new gimmick that others copi tries 
5 Can you imagine the world today without wheels? . . . Don’t always follow th 
Watch for FREE Outer Space Gifts crowd. Be original. Think for yourself. Who knows, some day you might sta 


on Nesbitt's 6-Paks - Her 





a fad of your own. 


Dale Kennedy, Quincy, Ill. A good many of my comrades and I agree that fa 
are the “funnest.” The teen-ager of today is searching for a rare experience- 


happiness. Happiness comes with laughter; laughter is frequently a result ¢ 
novelty. Fads are novel. 


An acceptance of fads is confirmation that we are united in our comma 
cause. However, it has nothing to do with being an individual. Fads are th 
external badge of the teen-ager; individuality comes from within. 
© Nesbitt Fruit Products, inc., 1964 
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“Now that Revlon makes a makeup for blemished skin 
= Id a oul cP my mind to use anything but!” 





“T ask you. 

Who knows more than anybody. ..about making skin look 
marvelous (even when it isn't)? 

Revlon. Thats for sure. So when the most pretty-making 
makeup in the world has medication in it...why fool around with just 
any cover-up? ‘Natural Wonder’ not only makes me look pretty. ..it 
helps get rid of blemishes. Even helps stop new ones from blossoming! 

Honestly, now...wouldn'’t I be out of my mind to use 
anything but?” 


New medicated treatment makeup 


fee u ‘NATURAL WONDER ’ty REVLON 





POLI ZAN 
y optee 
a 


= Liquid, tube, pressed powder. 7 unmistakably Revlon shades. 





— .. 


x 
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Steve takes a big jump. 
At top he works with 
champion Buster Mac- 
Calla; at bottom he 
works solo. During the 
performance (right), 
Steve operates boat tow- 
- ing skiers. 





Steve dips skis into the water to make 
them ready and safe for use by 
performer in the Cypress Gardens show. as he handles water skis. 


Steve F ile Gets Paid to We Ski ee 


and Work in the Show at Cypress Gardens na 


In Winter Haven, Florida, home of Cypress Gardens and possibly 
water ski capital of the world, it’s nothing unusual for a teen-ager to 


zip along the water on skis or even to take a jump, but even by Winter 


Haven’s critical standards, Steve File rates as a fine water skier. At the 
Junior Dixie Tournament last year, this 17-year-old high school senior 
won second in jumping. At another competition, he rose to 87 feet. 

Accomplishments like these don’t go without notice in Winter Haven. 


In fact, they earned him a job. For almost two years now Steve has — 


been working in the show at Cypress Gardens. Ordinarily, he drives the 
boat that tows the skiers, but when members of the regular cast have 
fallen ill, he has taken over their parts, working in doubles, the clown 
act and barefoot skiing. This last trick is Steve’s specialty, and it in- 
volves standing erect on the water and skimming along at about 15 
miles an hour—without benefit of water skis. 


Steve achieved this level of excellence by constant practice, and even 


now, he squeezes water skiing into every free minute. = 

So involved in water skiing that he engages in no other athletics, 
Steve believes it involves no more hazard than any other sport, thus 
like many Winter Haven water skiers, he can say, “I could ski before 
I could swim.” 

Up to now, Steve has worked for the show weekends during the 
school year and full-time in the summer (it’s helped him to buy his 


own car). According to some people at Cypress Gardens, Steve could 


carve out a career for himself in the field of water skiing. 
Steve himself has other ideas. “I want to bez an electronics tech- 
nician,” he says. 
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As part of his job, Steve has learn 
to dock a motorboat as skillfully — 


% a 
ye , 
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No matter how zany Jerry Lewis gets, 
Palm Springs Debs must keep 
a Straight face. 


| Lou Jacobs Jr. * To the high school girls of Palm Springs, Calif., becoming 
“Deb” is like making a debut at Newport, but different. Each year 60 or 70 
tls try out for this honor, but only 25 are chosen as new members of the Palm 
tings Debs, an organization which helps bring international notice to this 
ilifornia winter resort. 
The Debs’ most important chore is modeling for photographers, usually at 
ie of the town’s golf matches, conventions or tourist spots, with the result 
at their pictures have appeared in magazines and newspapers across the coun- 
j. Debs also model in fashion shows, welcome movie stars, sports headliners 
id dignitaries, ride in parades and participate in other events which would 
mefit by the presence of pretty faces and figures. 
‘Besides good looks, the girls are selected by posture, carriage, personality 
id, most of all, poise. No matter how they may gush inside, when they find 
emselyes on stage with someone like Troy Donahue, they must maintain 
eir aplomb. Debs are chosen by a jury of local photographers, the Chamber 
‘Commerce, out-of-town dignitaries and instructors at a model school. 
During the season (November through May when the deSert is comfortably 
, not steaming hot) the Debs, many of whom serve for several years, have 
ar monthly meetings. They elect five officers, including a treasurer, but all 
y they earn modeling goes to a local charity. Anyway, the girls get all 
s of goodies free in their publicity and modeling travels, besides receiving 
ing suits, clothes and other loot from local merchants. Mainly, the Debs 
in it for fun. 
Fun it is, too. Recently three Debs were asked by a photographer to propel 
selves across a pool on a gazooka, a pedal-driven water-wheeled apparatus 
lat you can’t really call a boat. In the background were other girls taking it 
isy. When the photographer asked for a little action, the girls started hamming. 
alf ended in the pool, screaming about hairdos. 
‘The Debs elect one of their own “Deb of the Year,” and this lucky girl has a 
mming-out-party when the crop of new Debs is introduced. And when the 
rs go on to college, their added poise serves them well. 


Debs must ap- 
pear at func- 
tions like the 
police show 
(left). They're 
happy to pose 
for publicity 
pictures as 
well (right). 





Palm Springs Debs 
Model, Meet 


“First team” of Palm 
Springs Debs line 


up with Troy Donahue. 


Same girls also get 
free modeling course. 
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How Do You Rate as a Driver? 
(Answers from quiz on page 17) 
1-8—No. 9, 10—Yes. 11—No. 12, 13 

—Yes. 14—No. 15—Yes. 


NEW recon 10 


WOW! Send us only a dime and we'll send you a 
brand new 45 R.P.M. record (we choose title). 
We'll also send FREE, our fabulous list of over 
1200 Oldies But Gcodies and Current Hits avail- 
able by mail PLUS a cash discount coupon good 
for future purchases! This is NOT a record club! 





You are never obligated to buy anything? We offer 
the world’s largest selection of 45 R.P.M. records 
. . . all by the artists who made ‘em famous . . - 
all of ‘em ready for immediate shipment to you 
thru the mail! Don’t miss out! SEND YOUR 
DIME TODAY! 

TOWER RECORDS Dept. B, 2514 Watt Avenue 

Sacramento, California 95821 
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VASTRZEMSK! OirTeriitirte DAVIS 
HENRY Cape HARMON 
AARON KILLEBREW 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS 


Famous Slugger ae | | 
was \ 
in gleaming gift ——=_ 


Famous Slugger 
Yearbook 


Ready soon at your 
dealers. Get your copy 
from him or send 10¢ 
direct to us (coin) to 
cover mailing. 


package 50¢ com- \- 
ple 


16" LOUIS¥ILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT SO¢ each 








posts rr 
p BIR ERICH & BRADSBY CO., Box 506Dept. SRB-4 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 40201 
[Please send me Pen and Pencil Sets @ SO¢ eoch. 
j= Miniature Bets @ 50¢ each : 

_Fomevs Slugger Yeerbook @ 10¢ each 


| 
Please print name and address 
| 
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Blouse this pink-and- 
cranberry sweater top, 
or pull it low for 

this season’s popular 
loose-fitting look. 











Pa hat 


Darkening skies won't 
dampen your spirits in 
a bright yellow “foul 

= weather” slicker jacket 
lined in terry cloth. 










Maidenform 





; : 
antamehenyps eet sae ete 







Turn a bare back to the sun. 
High-in-front, low-in-back top of 


printed cotton knit over a jaunty 
fl Way ep 0 white pleated cotton sailcloth skirt. | 
in Pretty Clothes 


Here are clothes for laughter and good times; fashions designed 
especially for your summertime plans and pleasure. 

Infinite variety, comfort and bright color key clothes for sailing, 
picnics and casual living. Working, too? Choose styles that are cool 
and comfortable, yet neat and sophisticated (good for dates, travel 
as well). Office-right clothes will make a good impression on your 
boss and you'll feel better, too! 









J, C. Penney 






=) Nol aioe O)-VB) =i ee NN @)=10) 2) ae A THERE'S A SURE UNE DRIVE OVER 
i YY ae . WAIT 
OUT IN THE NINTH. Whe Soe : SECOND. } THE SHORTSTOP 
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J. C, Penney 


Off to work, and neat as ¢ 
be in pleated skirt, 
overblouse of cotton knit 






GET WITH TACKLE, J1M-ITLL 
HELP CLEAN UP YOUR SKIN 
PROBLEMS —THE MAN'S 
WAY. ITS A DICATED CLEAR 


ee, gp Fs 
| PLE? 


2 
g 
se 
3) 
: u~ You can go anywhere anda 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER everywhere in this cotton 
QNE WEEK'S SUPPLY OF TACKLE JUST — 25¢! pin-stripe skirt and jacket 


Send twenty-five cents in coin, with name 
and mail t TACKLE, P.O. Box 10, Chicago, Iinois 60635. 
{LIMIT ONE TO EACH PERSON) 
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Lawson * There is a definite nautical air to summer 
ear for men and boys this season. Designers, influenced 
€ great popularity of boating, swimming and surfing, have 
the racks with clothes that reflect the taste of the sea. 
the Wet Look, it means comfort, style-rightness and 
ain he-man look. 
re are two basic categories of swimwear; the woven 
fic and the knit groups. Both range from short shorts to 
tthigh length. Bermuda-length swim shorts are out in 
yen as well as knit fabrics (and, that’s exactly where I feel 
y should be—OUT!). My preference is the short short, or 
htly longer, with side vents. You will see a lot of stripes, 
ecially in knits. Solid-color knits and cottons will be sparked 
contrasting binding around the legs and pockets. Plaid will 
prevalent in the woven fabric group. Surfing has been a big 
. Trunks can be found in fabrics and styles right for 
rugged sport. 
elect a bathing suit that will do the most for your particular 
ue. The proper length, fabric and cut can make all the 


Signal-flag or hooded 
jacket to team with 
bathing trunks or 
bell-bottom trousers. 


Trig 


This Season’s Wet Look Means Casual Comfort Anywhere 





& 
The classic seersucker jacket is ideal aa 
for summer wear. One , two and three 
button models vary in width of stripes. 


ae Se OE ea ee ee ee ee ee OE ee ee ae 






__ Third ina series of articles written 
exclusively for Scholastic Roto by Sid 
4 Lawson, an outstanding stylist of 

g young men’s apparel and an expert 


on current trends. 


difference in the figure you cut on the beach. 

Sailor’s foul -weather gear has influenced the versatile, light- 
weight summer jacket. Of the many styles, I like the hooded 
parkas—pull-over or zippered front with hood hidden in the 
collar. Zippered pockets add to their sea-worthiness. Colors 
are bright and bold. My personal choice is light blue, Casual 
wear departments of apparel stores will display plaid and 
solid-color cottons, water-proofed fabrics-and denims—all with 
coordinated shorts or trousers. These jackets are great for 
keeping off wind and spray, for cover-up on the beach, picnics, 
casual summer dates and driving with the top down on cooler 
evenings. For real nautical dash, team one of these hooded 
parkas with bell-bottom trousers. 

As with swimwear, choose your sportswear to suit your 
personality and physical proportions. If you’re short and husky, 
select vertical stripes and straight fitting garments, clean de- 
signs and uncluttered lines. If you’re long and lanky, look for 
loose-fitting garments, horizontal chest yokes, style lines and 
fabrics which accentuate the horizontal. 





California’s surfer look will sweep 
the country this summer. Laced-front 
trunks feature a flapped hip pocket. 





Institute of Men‘s and Boys’ Weor 





CHARGERS 
... real go-ahead trim, 
tapered styling! 


CHARGERS 
.- Slim, ‘custom fit’ 
tailoring with California 
pockets and belt 
loops for optional use! 


CHARGERS 
. ...a real fashion 
break-through of style, 
shades and fabrics 
for only $4.98 to $6.98. 


Chargers. 


hurry on down to your campus store 
—or write: A-1 Kotzin Co., 1300 
Santee Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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by Tom Kaser « Early in the 1940s a Grosse Pointe, Mich., teacher named Chet 
Sampson pooled money with seven high school boys to buy a station wagon. They 
headed west on a camping tour that took in 19 states and 10,600 miles. 

In the 23 years since, over 5,000 high school students have gone on the annual 
Grosse Pointe tour. Many of the students now come from other communities or 
even from abroad. 

Each student contributes a flat sum (about $425), which covers everything 
except spending money. And true to tour tradition, all members spend the night 
in sleeping bags in national parks, high school lawns and town squares. (One 
summer a Wyoming policeman tried to arrest the tour driver for vagrancy, but 
the rest of the group, sleeping in another section of the city park, came to his 
rescue.) No one smokes, drinks or dates. 

Although more girls than boys go on the trip, not a . single strenuous activity 
has been deleted. In Yosemite National Park not long ago, a ranger was surprised 
to see that a girl tour member was waving from a nearby peak he had just described 
to a group of tourists as never climbed by man. 

Popular stops on the trip are a steak fry at a Colorado ranch, a visit to a ghost 
town, hikes up Lady Mountain in Zion National Park, surfing at Laguna Beach, 
Calif., a day-long assault of Half-Dome Mountain in Yosemite National Park and 
a walking safari over a canyon trail in Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah. 

Always anticipated is the Hollywood stopover, which provides an opportunity 
to sleep in a soft motel bed and to get an insider’s view of the film capital as well. 
Besides guided tours of the film studios, there have been appearances on the Art 
Linkletter and Steve Allen television shows. Over the last 23 years tour members 
have met well over 100 movie stars. Debbie Reynolds, Jeff Hunter, Barbara Rush 
and Tab Hunter have even. invited tour members to their homes. 

As the number of applicants mushroomed over the years, Sampson began sched- 
uling separate trips for boys and girls. He expanded the itinerary, added a nurse 
and a cook to the staff of drivers, and purchased four trailers—two used as chuck 
wagons and two as “suitcases” to hold a five-week supply of clothing. In 1957 
Sampson turned over the directorship to a trip veteran, Bill Winkler who is cur- 
rently the head swimming coach at Oregon State University. 

A few humorous incidents spice each tour. Several years ago two girls went 
off on a hike up Half-Dome Mountain. When they failed to return by noon of the 
next day, a group of park rangers began to organize a search party. Just then the 
girls appeared. The explanation: “The view of the sunset was so pretty up there 
we decided to stick around for the sunrise.” 

Funny situations like these—and the opportunity to see the most glorious parts 
of the West—have made the Grosse Point tours the experience of a lifetime for 
the high school students who have made the trip. 














Coca-Cola—Coke. 
Both trade-marks 
mean the same thing 
and identify only the 
product of The 
Coca-Cola Company. 


7? 
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Vacations vr 
for Fun 


Teens Tour 
the West 
by Station Wagon 





Two tour members make 
their way down froma 
sandstone peak at the 
Garden of the 

Gods, in Colorado. 











Tour members 
“learn the ro, 
of mountain — 
climbing (left), 
get to meet 
movie stars like 
Rock Hudson ~ 

(below). - 
Tour travels i 
station-wagon 
caravan ; 
(below, left). — 































Ponchos serve as 
toboggans when 
tour members 
slide down 
snowfield in the 
Colorado Rockies. 
At Laguna Beach 
(below), sunning 
is almost as 
popular as surfing. 








acations for Fun 


Jeanne Sakel, whose column “Young Ideas” 
as weekly in over 150 newspapers * What- 
er your hobby or special interest, keep it to the 
efront in planning your travels. As a science 
jajor, you might build your entire vacation around 
yisit to Cape Kennedy, Florida. As a fashion stu- 
mt, you can make a special effort to visit New 
jork’s garment center. 
In seeing a travel agent or writing for travel in- 
mation, always explain your personal interests. 
so, make it a habit to keep newspaper or maga- 
ae articles about pertinent places. 
Here are some examples of places to go which 
jill be particularly enjoyed by those with a special 
iferest mn: 
| Handicrafts: Quebec, Canada. “Maison Mont- 
Im,” 34 Saint Louis Street. 
Deer Island, New Brunswick, Canada. 
Ashville, N.C. Biltmore Industries; The South- 
in Highland Handicraft Guild, 930 Tunnel Rd. 
New York, N. Y. The Museum of Contemporary 
ts, 29 West 53rd Street. The Handwoven Tex- 
fe Design Studio, 329 East 47th Street. (Appoint- 
ents only; write or phone PL 9-0880.) 
Schooner Trips: Windjammer Cruises, Box 1051, 
iami Beach, Fla. 33139. 
Vagabond Schooner Cruises (Caribbean), 11307 
warch Street, Chicago, Il. 60643. 
Maine Coast Cruises. Captain Havilah S. Haw- 
as, Sedgwick, Me. 










Diamond Art 


Sketching on glass witha 
diamond tool comes naturally — 
to Miki Farro, an art student 
at New York University. 











Teens Tie Their Trips to Their Hobbies 


Gardens: Cultural Gardens, Rockefeller Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Killearn Gardens, near Tallahassee, Fla. - 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rocks and Caverns: Crystal Grottoes, Boons- 
boro, Md. 


Alabaster Caverns State Park, Freedom, Okla. 

Skyline Caverns, Front Royal, Va. (P.S. Virginia 
is loaded with caves and caverns. Write: Dept. of 
Conservation, Richmond, V2.) 


Rock of Ages, Barre, Vt. Granife quarry. 
Bennett Quarry, Buckfield, Me. Gemstones. 
Virgin Valley Opal Field, near Denio, Nevada. 
The Rocks, Hopewell Cape, New Brunswick, 
Canada. Sculptures carved by frost, wind and tide. 

Antique Cars: Car and Carriage Caravan, Luray 
Caverns, Va. 

Long Island Automotive Museum, Tuckahoe 
near Southampton, N. Y. 

Branford Trolley Museum, Branford, Conn. 

Wildlife: Bird-watching. Nova Scotia Bird Soci- 
ety, Nova Scotia Museum of Science, Halifax, N.S. 

Blackwater National Wildlife Refuge near Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

Sarasota Jungle Gardens, near Sarasota, Fila. 
Want more information? Please send self- 
addressed, +10 envelope to HOBBY. TRIPS, 
Scholastic Roto, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


















Sophomore Tim Birkeland, 

of Tucson, Ariz., spends every 
spare minute on the narrow- 
gauge railroad he set up in 

the family patio. 

Harvey Dzodin (left) , junior 
of Oak Park, Mich., admits 
he’s a “ham.” He talks with 
people from all over the world 
from his radio station, K8PXTI. 


Wiig '§ UYopiog 


Should freshmen 
use it, too? 
(Theyd probably let it go To their heads) 


Future veterinarian 
Michael Crotty of 
Hamburg, N.Y., keeps 
a kinkajou as one of 
his many pets. 







But then, wouldn't any man? If he suddenly 
found ali those starry-eyed gals looking at him? 
So, if you think you can handle it, go 
ahead, use SHORT CUT! It'll tame the 
wildest crew cut, brush cut, any cut; 
give it more body, more life. Keep it 
under control. And make you look 
great! Try it (if you dare!) ... Old 
Spice SHORT CUT Hair 
Groom by Shulton . . . tube 
or jar, only .50 plus tax. 









Meet your friends at the Coca-Cola Tower at the World's Fair 





< 
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ye 
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copraiant © 1964, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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“Hanging Ten” 


Everybody's Surfing In Southern California 


_ * ee, pope A _|c0T YOU DOWN? 


DICKENS 





















Racing through the surf at 30 miles an hour, 
a surfer proves his skill by “hanging ten.” 


Whoever titled a recent song “The Lonely Surfer” had 
not seen the California beaches jammed with thousands 
of surfers every weekend. The popularity of this sport 
has grown rapidly and now has taken firm hold on the 
East Coast. Even inland, surfing has influenced music, 
beach clothes and jargon. 

Once you have experienced “taking off a ten foot 
wall’! you will understand why this sport has earned so 
many loyal followers. “Shooting the tube,” “hanging 
ten,”? and “spilling in the soup”... there is always a 
new sensation to experience or a new skill to master. 
And, it never is quite the same twice for each wave is 
unique and offers its own thrill. 

Warm camaraderie exists among surfers, each one 
having a surfing buddy who is usually his. greatest critic 
as well. Such comments are welcomed because surfers 
take their sport seriously, paying strict attention to form 
and style and getting to know beach contour, tides and 
the best time for surf. On the East Coast, where weather 
is harsher, surfers rely on divers’ wet suits, bonfires and 
spirit to get them through the fall. 

The same pride is carried over to the boards which 
receive meticulous care and, in some cases, wild artwork. 
—2 : Light as these balsa boards are, they’re tough to carry. 
| RE, Preferred transport is a “woody.” Other surfers have 
Al Price of Manhattan Beach “takes off on a built rickshaws to tow behind a bicycle, and one boy 
| aici wall.” (To take this picture, or travels to the beach on a skate board, surfboard cush- 
eed on eae eres board} ioned on a towel and balanced on his head. ~ 


fe 
. Riding down the face of a wave. 
. Wave forms a “tube” before breaking; surfer rides through tube. 
. When the surfer hangs his toes over the front of the board. 
. “Soup” is the white foam formed after the wave breaks. 
. An old station wagon with wooden sides. 
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Don’t stumble through 
the literary classics. 
CLIFF’S NOTES will 
help you make better 
grades! These study 
aids give you a Clear, 
concise summary and 
explanation, chapter 
by chapter. CLIFF’S 
NOTES are now being 
used by high school 
and college students 
throughout the United 
States. There are 55 
different CLIFF’S 
NOTES covering the 
literary classics. 


| = 


URW 


| Ae a 

Surfers call a wild greeting as the noses of 
\ their boards cross paths. A wave’s momentum 
}will carry surfers in various directions. 


+4 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


OR USE THE 
COUPON BELOW 


= lien heated 











$1.00 each, postpaid. Amount enclosed $__ 
O Cash O Check (1 Money Order 


List Titles Here. 








maed CLIFFS yellow and black stripes— 
your key te the classics! 


4 








'Good surf and warm sunshine bring thou- With white foam trailing behind him, this —2 sriet Letter « 
sands of surfers to California's beaches. Note surfer displays expert form as he thunders The Sound and the Fury « 
totem pole design on nearest board. down the “wall” for a thrilling ride. - a 
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At Connecticut Summer Camp Boys Learn to Fly 


Vacation with a Future 


Your Future in Aviation 


When you consider a career in aviation, don’t confine your thoughts to being 
a pilot or hostess. Today there are many other fascinating careers in, or directly 
associated with, aviation. 

Even with the great technological advances in aviation, weather is still of 
prime concern. Airports need meteorologists to keep a constant check on 
weather conditions. Knowledge of weather conditions is essential to commercial 
pilots as well as to smail-plane pilots. 

Communications are vital to air travel and as an airline or airport com- 
munications engineer you would design, install or periodically service highly 
complex radio equipment. This job is either aboard the plane or at the airfield. 

If you are determined to be airborne, helicopters offer a different sort of 
pilot experience. Helicopters are used to transport freight and passengers for 
hops up to 100 miles, and they are being used more and more. Forty six states 
report an increase in helicopter lines, and many downtown areas are building 
heliports in their midst to taxi passengers quickly to the outlying airports. There 
is a demand for whirly-bird pilots from coast to coast, and, there is no prejudice 
against women in this field. 

Interested in design? Aviation offers some unique challenges. There is an 
urgent need for creating trans-oceanic jetliners to carry 300 or even 400 passen- 
gers. Such liners must be of ultra light-weight construction, yet with engines 
able to sustain airflight for thousands of miles without refueling. 

The increasing popularity of private planes creates a challenge to create 
an air flivver comparable to Henry Ford’s first car. This “Model-T” should 
transport five or six with comfort and at a cost to the consumer of not more 
than $6,000 or $8,000. 

Interior decoration applies to aircraft just as it does to homes, cars and ocean 
liners. As more women fly, plane designers recognize that attention must be 
paid to colors, fabrics and general appearance. Private plane interiors are de- 
signed with the woman uppermost in mind since, as with cars, it is she who 
usually has a major voice in the final purchase. 

Communities, aware that the use of private planes is growing and will con- 
tinue to do so, are building air parks to berth planes. Shopping centers now on 
the drawing boards include air park facilities. Mechanics will be needed to 
service planes at these parks. 

If you just like the buzz of airports and the feel of travel, you could be a 
dietician for one of the many airport restaurants or for an airline. And the great 
increase of domestic and international air travel demands hotel and motel 
facilities around airports. These large complexes need managers. 

Finally, let’s consider the position of air safety director. Large airports require 
a coordinator to handle routing and scheduling of planes. Even medium-sized 





airports find conflicts between the needs of transport and desires of private —_— : , 

plane owners; often both wish to occupy similar sections of the sky at the same At Wings, U.S.A., learning how to fly a plane is not enough. Boys are 

time. Increasing air traffic and speed mean that new technical developments, given thorough knowledge of what goes on in plane’s engine, how to 

new methods of scheduling and routing must be developed. Perhaps we will check out a plane before each flight and all of the many crucial factors 

soon have aerial traffic policemen. In any case, air safety directors are crucial involved in flying. Preparation before take-off includes mapping a route 

to the future of aviation. (top). Instructor Charlie Cole shows how to check oil (center) and, in 
Whatever your interest in aviation, by all means pay a visit to your local the radio room, runs over method and importance of keeping radio 


contact (bottom). That all-important session behind the controls is a big — 
part of the program. At 18, if a boy has logged eight hours flying time, 
he is eligible to take the test for sola license. 


airport. Observe the operations, and, if possible, talk with the airport manager 
who may pass on to you pointers about aviation as a career. 
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Vacations With a Purpose 


To Add Knowledge, Lose Pounds, 
Help Their Communities 


Standard Oil Co. (N.Js) 


jEverywhere from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, and in Alaska and Hawaii 
D, students are making careful investments of the time away from school. Many 

ke part in programs that enrich their knowledge. Others use this period to improve . 

sir appearance. Most impressive are the many boys and girls who work in hospitals Under a pine in the Berkshire foothills students from Weeks J.H.S. 
Settlement houses, aiding the poor, the weak and the sick. (Newton, Mass.) take time from an economics seminar to lunch and chat. 


Students covered nearly 200 pages of material in a record-breaking five days. 


| The out-of-doors was a fine setting for 
| learning about business, fine for 
teachers as well as for students. 


Each summer 100 girls work off pounds 
| in an eight-week reducing session at 
_ Harbor Island Spa, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Bae & aS 


7-UP YOUR THIRST AWAY! 


Any thirst you can get, 7-Up can quench! Seven-Up 
is all action. It tingles. It freshens. It re-starts the 


Volunteer in the University of Rochester natural moisture in your mouth. That’s why 7-Up 


peedical Center helps aman to walk, one can quench your thirst quickly and completely. Bukis \A@Or Uy 
of many such tasks in this program. 


Get real action...7-Up your thirst away. 


Copyright 1964 by The Seven-U'p Company 
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Today you can do so many thing 





Plan a trip to the World’s Fair! 1 You'll capture all the fun and excitement of it Catch your friends at their casual best. Snapshots let you save all the 
when you take along your camera . . . and plenty of color film. And don’t forget remember high school days later on. Become the photographer i in 
to visit the fascinating Kodak exhibit. It’s a photographer’s dream come true! group! Take your camera wherever you go. - 


Tomorrow photography can do 





Photo courtesy United States Steel Cor 


Planning a career in public relations or publishing? You'll use pictures to pro- Will you be an industrial scientist? Piioanke will be a basic 
mote your clients as well as their products. Fashion publications rely heavily on Metallurgist above is using a micrographic camera to pease 
photography to arouse public interest in the latest styles and trends. amount of nonmetallic elements in steel. 


Photography is the fun with 
| 


Now, in the time it takes to 
read this sentence aloud, you 
can load the new 


ith photography 


Sir ek xs 
ie ay si * 
. 










bai d a Saneies Te With the new KODAPAK Cartridge, 
ose big moments in your life, be sure to have your camera along to capture + aE ee he OT ne Ee 
irit of the occasion. Send prints to friends and relatives who couldn’t be you load instantly, automatically! 


When a “red letter” day comes, be sure to have your camera handy. 





There’s no threading, no fum- 
bling, with these Kopaxk Insta- 
mMATic Cameras. You just drop 
the film cartridge in the camera. 

Check on the Kopax Insta- 
matic 100 Outfit. And look at 
the price! Camera (pictured) 
z Gate ; Bs has instant, automatic loading. Film always goes in right 
: preiees a et Mt tee a ene way, advances to right place. Built-in flash holder for indoor 
9 Rea ieee Peas eee eat sae Pa shots. Lens pre-set for extra sharpness. Complete with bat- 
- a CS ar ae teries, flashbulbs and Kopapax Cartridge, less than $18. 

Kopak Instamatic 300 Outfit. In addition to Kopax 
Instamatic 100 Camera features, 300 model has electric eye 
and fast {/8 lens. Outfit, less than $50. 

Kopax Instamatic 400 Outfit. Camera not only has elec- 
tric eye, but also a spring-motor drive to advance film for 
you . . . automatically. Less than $60. 

There’s a ready-loaded Kopapax Cartridge for the kind 
: ve te / ae . ; of picture you want: KoDACHROME-X Film or Kopaxk ExTa- 
gh cues — mt, \_%, cHROME-X Film for color slides; Kopacotor-X Film for 

aoe s color snaps; Kopak VERIcHRoME Pan Film for black-and-: 
white snaps. KopAxk 


InstamMatic Cameras take ae 
them all. ; 


any things for you 


Pr Wee EO LEE TS Te ee 
ng “eee ~ aan bind TR) - err Gee ihe : c Bess ion gh ee ese 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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3 become an airline hostess, you'll get some great shots. Use your prints to 
he folks back home about your travels . . . to remind passengers of spots to Prices subject to change 
atever your career, photography will help you do a better job. peithpal matscts 


Enjoy Walt Disney's 
, “Wondertul World of Color" 
* e Sunday evenings, NBC-TV 


TRADE-MARK 








Run boat or outboard to see how it handles. If motor turns over 


without a good pull it may indicate worn piston rings, bad gaskets. 
This is also time to check acceleration, idling and general performance. 


By the time he graduates, the first 
sentence he learns to type (The 
quick brown fox jumps over the 


lazy dog.) will be a thing of the past. 


But not his Smith-Corona’® portable. 
Smith-Corona portables are all 
guaranteed for five full years— 


Testimonial from the quick brown fox 
When today’s freshman graduates, the guarantee 
on his Smith-Corona portable will have one year to go. 


instead of the usual 90 days. 

Five years of all the bumps, bangs 
and scrapes a portable may get 
from a student. This portable is 
built to take it. The all-steel frame 
completely encases the heart of 
each machine for added protection. 





Check propeller shaft for play 
and seal for seepage. Too much 
of either may mean worn bushing. 





The electrostatic finish defies 
scratches, burns and bruises. 
All Smith-Corona portables are 
made to last. A college education 
is just the start of a lifetime 

of service. 


SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES 


GUARANTEE: Any Smith-Corona branch office will replace without charge (except for labor and shipping) any part that proves defective within 5 years of pprchase 
date. No labor charge within 90 days of purchase, Warranty covers al! parts except motor, rubber parts, energy cell or charger after 90 days. Does not cover damage 
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Boating Rig 


Good used outboards offer the 
enjoy boating with the lowest possible 
outlay, but the Johnson Motors News 
suggests that you check before you buy: ™ 

Boat: Watch out for nail sickne: 
below the nail or on the paint over the 
In serious cases, this means refastening 
whole boat. 

Sight along the keel for “hooks” (I 
dentations in the bottom caused by im 
weight distribution during storage) 
mean bad performance. 

See that seams on aluminum and fi 
boats are properly joined and don't 
Fiberglass boats also should be free of 
cracks or warps. 

Outboard: Check crankcase bushing for 
cessive dirty oil accumulations on the 
ture plate, a sign of faulty upper 
assembly. 

Remove spark plugs. Using a pencil 
light, peer into cylinder head, checking 
excessive carbon accumulation which 
motor performance. ; 

While motor is idling, check wiring 
cracks in insulation, abrasions and 
fuel connections and gasoline for leaks; 
smooth running of engine. q 

Trailer: Check general construction 
cracks, bad rust spots. and worn rollers. 
that the winch is working properly. 
tires. Purchase a trailer which tilts for 
of launching and loading. i 


















es 


Seiki Se ie S 
Check bottom for cracks which 
might become leaks. See that hull 


abuts transom, stem squarely. 


eer 





Test for dry rot in cabins, 
lockers, under floorboards, decks. 


[s/c/m 
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Press with thumbnail or knife. 


from accident or misuse and extends only to original owner. SCM CORPORATION, 410 PARK AVE.,N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


é 


How Do You Rate 
_as. a Driver? 


This year teens are taking part in two i im- 
driving contests. The 20-member 
11 boys) Chevy Teen Team drove 
*s entries in the Mobil Economy 
a month-long training program 
pointers that could aid every- 
‘(See pictures, right). Later this month, 

from all over the country will\com- 
in the Prestone Anti-Freeze National 
e Teen-Age Driver Exam. After last year’s 
examiners tallied the answers 
Jearned which questions were answered 

fectly most often. Below are 15 of the 
3 that got anywhere from 22% to 

of wrong answers. See if you can get 
Mark each question Yes or No. 















of 

Item 
1. Slippery-surface skids kill and 
’ injure more people than do dry-sur- 
g face skids. 
a 2. Lowering the pressure in your 


tires improves traction on icy roads. 
% 3. Most calls for help in highway 

’ breakdowns arise from tire troubles. 

7% 4. Doubling your speed doubles your 

braking distance. 

4 5. When you double a car’s speed 
you triple its kinetic energy. 

5% 6. The better-than-average driver 
can eliminate the reaction time in the 

| formula “stopping time equals reac- 

tion time plus braking time.” 

12% 7. Force of impact varies directly 
with the distance it takes a car to 
stop after it hits something. 

18% 8. On crowned curves a car in the 

outside lane tends to hold the road 

_ better than one in the inside lane. 
13% 9. If your vacuum type of windshield 

_ wipers slow down or stop as you 

‘drive up a hill, they will start up 

again if you lift your foot from the 

lerator. 

10. Braking distances are roughly 

mal to the square of the 

driving speeds. 

. Underinflation of your tires in 

_ hot weather helps to keep the tires 

_ cooler and to preserve the sidewall 

- fabric 












‘12. If the brake pedal, when de- 
"pressed, is one inch from the floor, 
is a sign of brake trouble. 

13. As you drive your automobile 
over the crest of a hill the only way 
you can prevent your danger zone 
from lengthening is to decrease your 


Speed. ; 
= 14. In the summer an engine is 
cooler when run with ethylene glycol 
" antifreeze in the cooling system than 
_ with plain water. 
15. In manual shift cars, the clutch 
lets the driver uncouple the engine 
from the transmission. 





(For answers, see page 5.) 


iy. 





VOLUME 1 NUMBER 5 


That's the place to be, especially if 
your hobby is.aviation. But, whether 
you get off the ground or not, you’ll 
be high on building Revell’s 1/72 
scale Warbirds, either fighter planes 
or bombers. 

Newest 
of the World 
War II fighters 
are these three: 


CURTISS P-40 

First production line aircraft of the 
United States during World War II. 
Revell has recreated this historic 
plane, rivet by rivet, in 1/72 scale, 
authentic in every detail. 


MESSERSCHMITT Me 262 


First 

operational 

jet ever 

built. This famous German war 

fighter is carefully reproduced in 

1/72 scale from its tail to its two 
detailed turbo-jets. 


VOUGHT CORSAIR F4U 


Historie ~ 
“whistling 
death” 2 


aircraft 
complete in 1/72 scale with each 
deadly detail, including “bent wings” 
and armament. 

Each plane only 49c. 


DON’T LIKE PLANES? 
JOIN THE GROUND FORCES 


And one way to join the ground 
forces (hobby kit division) is to build 
one of Revell’s military models. Here 
are three of them that you 


can start on: y hos 
Gr 
it glee. 

™~=@# 


SHERMAN TANK Movable tracks 
and suspensions, turret guns and 
hatches. Be your own tank comman- 
der. $1.50 

105 mm HOWITZER Barrel ele- 
vates, swivels. Wheels roll on fiexible 
tires. 90c 

LACROSSE WITH MOBILE 
LAUNCHER Ready to paint, com- 
pletely formed plastic parts. $1.70 








COMING SOON 


Revell’s 2nd National Open Custom 
Car Contest! Your hobby dealer will 
have all the details soon and you can 
read the entire story in the next 
issue of Revell News. Plan now to 
build a winner! 


At Chevrolet driving school in 
Arcadia, Calif., teens paired 
off in driver-navigator teams 
(right). “Peppermill” calcula- 
tor was used to check progress. 
Fuel flow meter (left) meas- 
ured fuel consumption, gauged 
effectiveness of driving pat- 
tern. Drivers learned that by 
holding steady pace, they could 
arrive at destinations as fast 


as drivers who 
through traffic. 


“charged” 


PAMOCS SHIPS OF hIsTORY 


This is the U.S.S. MISSOURI. Ac- 
tive in many combats during World 
War II and the Korean War, the 
MISSOURI was the scene of the his- 
toric signing of the formal surren- 
der by Japan on September 2, 1945. 

The MIGHTY MO had an overall 
length of 887 feet 3 inches. Her main 
batteries consisted of nine 16-inch 
guns, with a variety of smaller guns, 


YOU CAN'T BUY 
THIS MODEL 


why ? ’Cause it is built 
from Revell Custom Car Parts and 
is the only one of its kind. But you 
can build your own car like it—just 
take a ’23 Bucket body, add a mill 
(engine to the uninitiated), put ’em 
on a custom frame, add speed ac- 
cessories, wheels and tires...and 
presto! You have your own one-of-a- 
kind modified rod! 

You can build all kinds of custom 
jobs with Revell Custom Car Parts 
because there are over 954 of them 
in 36 different kits, all adding up to 
hundreds (dare we say thousands?) 
of different street, strip and road 
combinations. 

See Revell’s Custom Car Parts dis- 
play rack at your hobby shop and 
then let your imagination work over- 
time on a special custom job of your 
own. Kits range from 49c to 89c each. 


including twenty 5-inch, eighty 
40 mm and fifty 20 mm. 

The MISSOURI, no longer in ac- 
tive use, now rides quietly at anchor, 
But Revell’s copy of this Iowa class 
battleship is a detailed, authentic, 
easy-to-assemble model that belongs 
in every ship collection. Complete 
with historical background and map, 
only $1.98. 


VARO-0-0-M 


For people who aren’t satisfied with 
going fast only on land, there are 
drag boats. Handy things for all 
good hot-rodders to have around in 
case of flood, tidal wave or leaky 


Varooom is Revell’s 1/25 scale 
model drag boat that you can custom- 
ize for drag, ski or custom shows, 
Complete with a custom trailer that 
you can hook on behind your Revell 
56 Ford Pick-up that you’ve already 
built. Or have you? If not, build both 
this weekend. Only $2.00 for either 
the Varooom Drag 
Boat or for 
the 56 Ford 


HAVE YOU RACED REVELL’S LOTUS FORD? 


Or the BRM? Corvette Sting Ray? 
XKE Jaguar? If you have, you know 
you’ve raced a winner. Results from 
tracks here and abroad show that 
Revell model racing cars, either 1/25 
or 1/32 scale, win most races in 
which they are entered. 


Ask your hobby dealer to show you 
Revel model racing car kits, priced 
complete at only $5.95 each. Then 
race one and win! (If you can’t win 
with Revell, better take up some- 
thing a little less demanding. Trop- 
ical fish, maybe?) 





©1964 REVELL, INC., VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


couldn’t customize. Maybe it’s just 


terrible. 


know about horses? 


derful. And I’ve built everyone of the 
Revell models. I’ve built the Ameri- 
can Saddlebred, the Golden Palo- 
mino, the Quarter Horse and now 
I’m building the Appaloosa. And 
when I finish them, 

they look like 
horses, too— not 


dreamed up. 


Revell’s model horses, too. And so 


all have simulated “real” hair for 




















UNMATCHED DETAIL 
~~ 





Sore Lollors 


1 Hate 
HORSES 
by Ed “Big Daddy” Roth 


Horses are the only form of trans- 
portation I’ve ever seen that I 








as well. A bubble top horse with 
pearlescent paint would look pretty 







' Ove 
HORSES 

by Maggie King 
So what does Ed “Big Daddy” Roth 









I love horses. I think they’re won- 










like something 
“Big Daddy” 






My brother 


likes to build Appaloosa 






will you. Try any one of them. They 







mane and tail and precisely detailed 
saddles and harness. It’s fun, Tell, 
Mom or Dad each horse is only $2.98. 








. t LOVE 
ea MONSUERS 


by Rat Fink 


So what’s with 

cars and horses? I’m 
a monster lover. 
There’s sweet Mr. 
achat enchanting Mother’s Worry 
and devoted old Drag Nut. Plus lov- 
able me, of course. You'll love mon- 
sters, too, when you see how nice we 
look when built and painted some 
monstrous colors like magenta, 
green, or bilious blue. Those other 


monsters cost one & 
ae 













dollar but I’m a 
cheap Rat Fink... 
only 70c 
Try us 
today. 
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Proving Greund engineer explains readability testing to teen-ager Jerry Drouiliard. 
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They’re running a “security ’’ cheek 


The driver’s feeling of security is one of the 
things the automotive engineer aims for in 
planning how a car is going to behave on the 
road. 

But achieving that — and improving on it — 
takes more than simply feeling how a car steers 
or responds or handles. 

That’s why engineers at our Proving Ground 
at Milford, Michigan, designed and built the 
special equipment you see above. “Outrigger” 
wheels, mounted on either side of the car, pro- 
duce electrical signals that vary with the slight- 





est shift in body or suspension. Inside, sensitive 
electronic instrumentation records these sig- 
nals as the car is driven at various speeds 
around a circular track called a “skid pad.” 

The recorded data—on wheel slip angles, 
front wheel steer angles, roll angles, attitude 
angle and the effect of real axle steer —is then 
studied by the engineers to determine the car’s 
handling characteristics under all kinds of 
conditions. Tests like these help to tell how 
these characteristics might be improved before 
the car goes into production. 


This is just a single example of what GM 
people mean by proved all around. Because 
they test all around the clock, all around the 
calendar, all around the country and all around 
the car —to make the cars they make better. 


General Motors 
makes things better 


Chevrolet ¢ Pontiac-* Oldsmobile « Buick * Cadillac 
With Body by Fisher ¢ Frigidaire « GMC Truck & 
Coach * GM Diesel * Deleo * AC Spark Plug * Euclid 


Jerry Drouillard, 15, is a sophemeore and honor student at 
Salesian High School in Detroit, Michigan. A Science Fair 
participant, ke swims on the school team and recently built his 
own motor scooter. He plans an engineering career someday 
and, naturally, was highly interested in the automotive 
testing he saw at the General Motors Proving Ground. 





















began to fill out the application with 
pen, but ran out of ink and completed the 
| in pencil. She couldn’t remember the 
ie of her reference, so she wrote in some- 

se, thought better of it and crossed out 


Fae personnel director’s office, she felt 
Z she could barely say hello, slumped 
he chair and alternately played with the 
dles of her huge handbag and slipped in 
out of her flats. 
lo, she told the interviewer, she didn’t 
€ a resume; she wasn’t quite sure what 
‘wanted to do, and she knew hardly any- 
ig about the company. 
Vhat was her greatest asset? She never 
ight about it. Her greatest liability? She 
ild come in late sometimes. 
ohn, on the other hand, felt all-confident 
le strode into the interviewer’s office and 
aped the man’s hand. He adjusted his slim 
and sat up brightly. Of course he had a 
ime handy, flipping a six-page folder 
yss the desk. Oh, sure, he’d be glad to 
his business experience, and he poured 
h about his two previous positions. What 
ry did he want? John mentioned a big 
re. The interviewer's eyebrows rose. 
Yould John be an asset to the company? 
n reeled off an answer—‘‘eagerness, ambi- 
|, willingness to work, loyalty,” and on and 
Liabilities? None. 
teither John nor Joan got a job. 
oan was nervous and let it show by fid- 
ig with clothing. John was over-confident 
ibsolute proof of ignorance,” according to 
‘personnel director. 
oan looked as messy as the form she filled 
_A girl should choose heels, a small pock- 
dok and a conservative dress. 
ohn appeared flashy and overdressed. His 
th was forced. Rather than warm, Joan 
almost asleep. Personnel directors 
for alertness. She knew nothing about 
company or what she wanted to do. 

, with his ready resume and recitations 
‘overdoing it. Always keep a resume sim- 
and brief—no more than two pages. Stick 
ts, and emphasize any experience that is 












phn was right to prepare an answer to the 
Stion, What is your greatest asset as an 


ers; don’t launch into a routine. Experts 
| Spot phoniness. 
Oan’s inarticulate groping, which 
dunted to a non-answer, was worse. On the 
= hand, she was too quick to list her faults. 
fe is where a bit of groping is fine. “I can’t 
up with anything outstanding,” is a 


on’t be a Joan Random or a John Eager 
of the job-hunting game, there’s no need 
rike out. 


il Lawrence * June may mean no more school, but 
m June also means finding a job. Whether you have 
tked before or are looking for the first time, you prob- 
regard job hunting with as much glee as you do exams. 
ob hunting can be less terrifying if you think of it as a 
ike baseball—with its own rules and its own rewards. 
remember that it is strictly a pro sport. If your strategy 
ulty, if you make major errors, you will lose out. 
Jonsider the interviews of two students—Joan Random 
lohn Eager. See if you can spot their errors. 













Meet Virginia Barrette of Franklin Park, Mll., and Echo Karen Kadwell of Ontario, Canada, happy week-in-Paris winners of the 1963 Young Stylemaker Contest. 


HOW TO WIN PARIS 


(and the N.Y. World's Fair, too!) 


Allez! Enter the 1964 Singer Young 
Stylemaker Contest! It starts March 30 
at Singer Centers. You may win a magic 
week in Paris plus a generous cash prize 
plusa trip to the New York World's Fair. 
Or one or more of over 4,000 other 
great prizes—$120,000 worth of prizes! 
You can win even if you never sewed be- 
fore! To enter the Contest, you just need 
some fabric and $10 for the SINGER* 
Dressmaking Course. And there is no 
need to buy or own a sewing machine. 


Magnifique! Prizes are fabulous. In the 
“Miss and Mrs. Division” (18-21 yrs.) 
the Grand Prize winner gets a week in 
Paris for two and $1,000 in cash. First 
prize in the Teen Division (1417 yrs.) 
is a week in Paris for two, plus $600. 
The Tween Division champ (10-13 yrs.) 
wins an exciting 5-day New York 
World's Fair tour for three and $400. 
And all the finalists and semifinalists get 
a visit to the Fair—where you'll see the 
great Singer Bowl and Exhibit Center. 


Vite! Classes fill up fast. So hurry—get 
contest rules and sign up for the Young 
Stylemaker Contest at your Singer Cen- 
ter, starting March 30. This could be 
your chance to see Paris—and let Paris 
see you in the lovely fashions we'll help 
you create! 


What's new for tomorrow 
is at SINGER today! 


*A Trademark of The Singer Company 
Listed in phone book under Singer Company 


Seen gered 
LL 
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.. unless you want to learn 
a valuable skill. 


.. unless you want toearn 
college credits at Army expense. 





... unless you want to develop 
leadership abilities most men 


never achieve. 


...unless you have a yen to see 
the rest of the world. 


But if you want to achieve all 
four—and get started the 
minute you graduate—go talk 
with your local Army recruiter. 
You can accomplish all of these 
goals in today’s new action Army. 


The Army will also sie you 
something else you’ve never had 
before: the feeling of standing 
on your own—a man among men—_ 
in the most highly respected  —_— 
organization in the world. It’s 
a great feeling that starts the 
minute you put on Army green... — 
and it’s a kind of feeling you'll ara 
never forget. 


If you’re good enough to get in...a proud future can be yours in. the new action : 


Army 








vote 


losing the Humor Gap 


y Bob Abel, co-editor of THE FUNNIES: An American Idiom (Glencoe Free Press-Mac- 
illan). We Americans have somehow convinced ourselves that we enjoy laughing at our own 
jibles, but around five years ago Corey Ford said that we hadn’t produced “a genuine humorist” 
ten years. “We're afraid to laugh,” grumbled Ford. “The new Respectability, with its taboos and 
ae. a sloganeering, is pressing hard on our jocular vein.” 
along came Mort Sahl, armed only with a sweater and a rolled-up newspaper, to found 
y school of topical satire; the First Family became fair game; there appeared the coloring 
and Vaughn Meader’s record album. Television introduced an American version of 
’s THAT WAS THE WEEK THAT WAS. Art Buchwald Jules Feiffer 
nothing was heard from hard-cover books, and one began to wonder: Was it un- 
to sneak humor into the nation’s 
praries? A group of new books answers this 
lestion, and generally in the affirmative. 
thors can do better, but in the meantime 
ime books deserve to be called funny. 
Richard Armour’s THROUGH DARK- 
§f ADOLESCENCE (McGraw-Hill) i 
jtone of these. His view of teen-agers is a 
eotype: they stumble through life like dis- 
(sed creatures. Indeed, by Mr. Armour’s 
thts, they are ill with something called ado- 
scence, which cannot be transmitted to par- 
its. This wry notion becomes silly putty in 
it Armour’s hands. He is fine describing 
§ efforts to browbeat his son and daughter 
it of smoking—they don’t want to smoke 
pecially, but they don’t want to be brow- 
jaten either—but often his running patter 
jes nowhere interesting. 
\Art Buchwald was working with better ma- 
ial in Paris, but his I CHOSE CAPITOL 
IHMENT (World) demonstrates that 
‘¢New York Herald-Tribune columnist can 
}droll even at home. 
| see Mr. Buchwald that men whose 
“could affect everybody” can easily 
ed out of a poker hand. In the best 
| of the book, “Cold Wars, Hot Lines,” 







































YOUR VAST COMMUNICATIONS 7 WELL, CHIP, THESE BOYS 
NETWORK REALLY KEEPS YOU 
TELEPHONE COMPANY MEN 


EVER WE CAN, WE 
CONTRIBUTE EQUIPMENT 
AND OFFER THEM. 


PROFESSIONAL 
GUIDANCE. LET ME 
SHOW YOU SOME 
SLIDES OF OUR 
ACTIVITIES HERE - 


EXPLORES THE WORLD 
OF COMMUNICATIONS 
WITH THE EXPLORERS 


*NOT ALL EXPLORER TRAINING IS FOR THE FUTURE, THOUGH. MANY 
SKILLS WE TEACH CAN BENEFIT BOTH THE BOYS AND THE COMMUNITY 
RIGHT AWAY. FOR EXAMPLE, THIS GROUP IS LEARNING HOW TO 
OPERATE ONE OF OUR TELEPHONE COMPANY SWITCHBOARDS 
SED a Dinh ARISE WHERE THEIR SERVICES ARE NEEDED. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


INSTALLATION. 
I ALWAYS 
WONDER IF ONE 








id the Doves argued over the Cuban crisis, 
fyoted with the Chickens. And when Mr. 
ichwald gets angry, he is a revelation. What- 
er he may sacrifice in cleverness, he more 

an makes up for in ambition. 
Sules Feiffer, famous for his cartoon strips, 
orks exclusively with words in three of the 
= pieces in FEIFFER’S ALBUM (Ran- 
). In one piece, he satirizes all 
tra whose pomposity and lack of con- 
‘ction make it all an act. “Crawling Around” 
@ bright one-act play which deals with 
of Feiffer’s continuing themes, includ- 
ik : vs. children, nuclear neuroses 
 : search for identity. Two long cartoon 
$ rank with his best, but a lavishly illus- 
fairy tale is merely vintage Feiffer 

| ‘rown backwards in time. 


*DURING A VERY VIOLENT STORM 
é : ES 5 RECENTLY, THIS EXPLORER WAS 
COMES IN HANDY r : pods : a ABLE TO PERFORM A VERY 
RIGHT WITHIN THEIR 2 ' \ ‘ IMPORTANT SERVICE. THANKS 
ORGANIZATION. Bese ‘a TO HIS TRAINING, HE WAS ABLE 
HERE YOU SEE A : S4 TO MAN THE RADIO STATION AT 
COUPLE OF THE ; : ‘ ee -Sa= A SMALL NEARBY AIRPORT 
BOYS SETTING UPA Came sage Ss Bae <=] THAT HAS NO REGULAR OPERATOR 
SYSTEM FOR A 





BACK AT FRANKLIN TECH,CHIP 
STARTS HIS ARTICLE ON HOW THE 
BELL SYSTEM 1S HELPING THE 
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" s In England, debate is a favorite indoor sport. Now, Week of May 4. Northeastern vs. South 
cham ion shi Deb at TV’s CHAMPIONSHIP DEBATE 1964 provides a Gambling should be legalized in all states. 
| platform for the best American collegiate debaters. Week of May 11. Georgetown vs. Harvard. 

Patterned on a cross-examination, courtroom tech- oaths for teachers should be abolished. ~ 
nique, the half-hour debates are fast-paced and exciting. Week of May 18. Redlands vs. The Uni 
Debaters, backed by thorough research, argue their cases Pacific. The Federal government should sisi 
with hard logic, wit and verbal acuity. performing arts. 

The American Forensic Association in conjunction Week of May 25. Midwest vs. Southern cham 
with the American Student Foundation chose the best The free press has too much freedom. 
teams from four regions of the U.S. In the first debate Week of June 1. Eastern vs. Western champion. | 
(April 27), the University of Minnesota defeated South- gress should be given the power to reverse deci 
west Missouri for the midwest championship. of the Supreme Court. : 

Don’t miss these teams battling for the championship. Week of June 8. FINALS (winners of two p: 
Check your local National Educational Television sta- debates). Prayer should be permitted in the 
tion for day and time. schools. 


Record Raves 


“There are many ways to become-a” 
singer. Bad luck is one of them.” With f 
words Dan Sorkin begins FOLK SING! 
Pate Jee ; 1 ONE (Mercury). In his flat, lecture tone 
eassaqssass hits every sensitive nerve of the art. 

: a a | Sorkin is aware that the folk singer tra 

t a rough road. There are “negative force 

folk music. There are people who are ¢ 

folk. You can recognize them are at pat 

They will be sitting on chairs . . . some 
even have haircuts.” 

Sorkin calls on the Plucker family f 
the Ethnic Mountains to show the way 
singers have “of explaining their songs be 
singing them thereby displaying a basic | 
tude about their material that can bes! 
described as insecurity.” 

Brother Plucker begins, “I should nowt 
to sing for you a song called “The 
Mackerel.’ It’s a very well-known song” 
I'm sure you're all familiar with. Let me 
you about it. (Guitar strumming ) The t 
of the English peasant revolt in 1381 
singing time because the peasants for 
recreation (there were then no radio 
vision sets as we know them) . . - 


The degree of Master of Folk Song 
duction goes, of course, to Tommy S$ 
who shows such insecurity about his 
that he never finishes a song or even 
brother Dick finish one. The 
Brothers have come from a very unfolk k 
" ground (“My brother and I started as 
group in San Francisco.”), or so Ton 
claims in CURB YOUR TONGUE, KNA 
(Mercury). y 

Sounding like a first- r reciting 
lessons, Tommy tells how the Pilgrims } 
hard at work cursing and hacking to = 
clearings. Dick interrupts to say the Pilg) 
were religious and didn’t curse. Tommy 
jects, “Betcha some of them did. Betcha! 
didn’t say ‘Oh, here colic esa 
again. 39 

Tired of talk? If so, listen to how ; 
Sherman has pepped up old tunes 
familiar rhythms with sharp new lyric 
ALLAN IN WONDERLAND ae | 



















A graduation gift that’s built fortissimo, types allegro, sounds pianissimo. 


Want to waltz through themes, get grades on a higher scale? A Royal portables are easier to get along with. On the Safari® 

Royal can be most instrumental. Itis the most gifted of all portables. | above, you can tune the keys to your own way of typing. Setting 
For example, run your fingers over the keys of a Royal. You will margins is like hitting two A sharps on a piano; changing ribbons, 

feel a bounce, a resiliency no other portable can match. (One rea- _ like replacing a piano roll. (Ribbon is in a cartridge.) 

son: Royal fits the keys to the typebars by hand for accuracy.) Want to have a say about your graduation gift? Then sit down 
Listen to a Royal perform. The sounds are hush. Itis a OY, A © to a Royal at any Royal dealer and give it a run-through. 

precision instrument fortified with steel. Takes years of R: Honest. you and a Royal can make some beautiful marks 

pounding without singing the blues. (5-year guarantee”.) together. Royal portables start at $49.95. (Bravissimo!) 


Every year more Royal typewriters are bought in America than any other brand. 
* Royal McBee guarantees replacement at no charge, other than labor and shipping, of any defective part (except rubber parts, ribbons, or 
parts damaged by accident or misuse) within 5 years of purchase. No labor charge within first 90 days. Guarantee covers only original purchaser. 


Smothers Brothers 
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Movie Date 
ith Liz Hirzler 








3 WORLD OF HENRY ORIENT is a 
tale of two New York girls who mix the 
world with their private fantasy universe. 
n they develop a crush on poor Henry 
nt (Peter Sellers), they dog his every 
e, turning up at the least opportune, and 
t hilarious, moments. Scene-stealing from 
‘rs is unheard of, but two newcomers to 
ig come close. Tippy Walker, 16, of Rye, 
’., brings exuberance and warmth to the 
of Val, while Merrie Spaeth, 14, of 
adelphia, is fine as the more sedate 
ert. (United Artists) 












3 CHALK GARDEN gives Hayley Mills 
‘most challenging role to date—Laurel, 
se unhappy life and stagnant home have 
royed her ability to love. A new governess 
borah Kerr), also lonely, helps Laurel to 
her feelings. John Mills, playing a butler, 
2ars with his daughter for the first time 
her movie debut. Dame Edith Evans 
's a domineering, elegant grandmother 
{customary finesse. Don’t miss this tender, 
ring story. (Universal) 








o: ROBIN AND THE SEVEN HOODS, 
ih Sinatra, Martin, Davis and Crosby, 
pfs the 1920s gangster era. (Warner) 


SIGN PULVER is a so-so naval comedy 

a failure as a sequel to MISTER ROB- 

TS. (Warner) Re-release, THE BRIDGE 

THE RIVER KWAI, Academy-award 
with Alec Guinness. 








TV Tips 


Sunday, May 24. THE RIVER NILE. 
Color documentary narrated by James 
Mason. Award-winning repeat. (NBC) 
Friday, June 5. D-DAY PLUS 20 
YEARS: Eisenhower Returns to Nor- 
mandy. Walter Cronkite explores events 
and significance of World War II landing. 
(CBS) 

Tuesday, June 9. THE FRENCH ARMY. 
Discusses colorful history of this military 
force. Filmed in various parts of France 


and North Africa. (NBC) 

Most Fun: Wednesday, June 3. CAROL 
BURNETT recreates her role in “Once 
Upon a Mattress,” the off-Broadway musi- 
cal comedy hit that brought her to fame. 
90-minute special. (CBS) 

Best Bet: Tuesday, June 9. THE RED, 
WHITE AND BLUE. Patriotism—what it 
is and what it is not—in America today. 
Hour-long discussion with Donald Hyatt 
at the helm. In color. (NBC) 





What has 1 spark plug? 





No pistons. No cylinders. 
And runs ona 
wide variety of fuels. 





The Chrysler Corporation experi- 
mental Turbine Car. Only a few years 
ago, this stage in turbine car develop- 
ment seemed far away in a distant 
future. 

It seemed, that for every potential 
advantage of a turbine-powered car, 
there was a very real disadvantage. 
But Chrysler engineering solved the 
problems one by one. 

Chrysler metallurgists developed 
new low-cost alloys to handle the 
engine’s “hot temper’. And Chrysler 


engineers designed a car that performs 
as well or better than a conventional 
car with comparable horsepower. 

- This car runs on diesel fuel, kero- 
sene, white gas, or any mixture of 
them. It starts instantly even at sub- 
zero. No warm-up needed. 

It has only about a fifth the moving 
parts of a piston engine. There is 
virtually no friction or vibration. 

The exhaust is cooler and cleaner. 
And the sound of the engine is the 
most exciting new sound in travel. 


A 


Only 50 of these cars are being 
built as part of a public evaluation 
program. One of these days you’ ll see 
our Turbine Car coming down the 
road. Watch for it. Listen for it. 


Plymouth * Dodge « Chrysler * Imperial 


< CHRYSLER 


CORPORATION 


SEE BOB HOPE AND THE CHRYSLER THEATRE, NBC-TV, FRIDAYS 
SCHOLASTIC ROTO © MAY 1964 23 





Between you and the sun, there’s nothing like Tanfastic. This 
terrific new dark-tanning oil really puts the sun to work fast! 
Lets in all the dark-tanning rays you can take—blocks out burn- 
ing rays with a desert-proven sunscreen. You'll tan really deep, 
really dark, capital D-A-R-K! Get Tanfastic Dark-Tanning Oil. 














TAMFASTIC, BOX 2837, RENO, NEV. 





See Annette Funicello 
and Frankie Avaion.in the 
American International: 


- 


hit “Muscle Be 










Comes in 
lotion, too! 


FREE 
CELEBRITY LOOK 

SUNGLASSES with new 
dark-tanning oil — while 
introductory offer lasts 
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